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ROMANCE 



VOL. II. 



Fashioning warids offanciex n>ermore. 

Spenstr 



The fair humanities oj old religion^ 

Tht fewer ^ the beauty^ and the majesty 

That had their haunts in dale^ or piny mountain, 

Or forest, by slow stream, or ^bbly spring. 

Or chasms, or vMstery depths ; all these have vanished; 

They live no longer in the faith of reason, 

Bui still the heart doth need a lattguage, still 

Doth the old instinct bring back the old names, 

Coleridge 



A DREAM IN MAY MORNING 



Me thoughts thus that it was May 

And in the dawning where I lay 

Me mett^i thus in my bed all naked ;— 

And looked forth, for I was waked 

With smallci fowliis, a great heap,' 

That had afirayed me out of sleep, 

Through noise and sweetness of their song. 

And as me mette, they sat among 

Upon my chamber roof without, 

Upon the tiles all about ; 

And sungen evereach in his wise 

The most solemnif service 

By note, that ever man, I trow, 

Had heard. For some of them sung low, 

Some high, and all of one accord. 

To telle shortly at one word 

Was never heard so sweet a steven,' 

But it had been a thing of heaven. 

For there was none of them that feigned 

To sing, for each of them him pained 

To find out merry crafty notes ; 

They ne spared not their throats. 

My windowes were shut each one 

And through the glass the sonne shone. 

Upon my bed with brighte beams 

With many glade, gilde streams ; 

1 Dreamt ' Crowd. ' Sound. 



ROMANCE 

And eke the welkin was so fair, 
Blue, bright^, cleare was the air 
And full atemper,^ for sooth, it was ; 
For neither too cold nor hot it nas,* 
Ne in all the welkin was a cloud. 

CHAUCER 



A PRAISE AND DREAM OF 
THE DAISY 

Now have I then such a condition 

That of all the flowr& in the mead 

Then love I most these flowers white and red. 

Such as men callen daisies in their town. 

To them have I so great affection, 

As I said erst, when comen is the May, 

That in my bed there dawneth me no day. 

That I nam up, and walking in the mead 

To see this flower against the sonng spread, 

When it upriseth early by the morrow ; 

That blissful sight softeneth all my sorrow. 

So glad am I when that I have presence 

Of it, to do it all6 reverence 

As she that is of alle floweres flower, 

Fulfilliid of all virtue and honoiu*. 

And ever alike fair, and fresh of hue. 

And I love it, and ever aliki: new, 

And ever shall, till that mine hearth die, 

All swear I not, of this I will not lie, 

There loved no wight hotter in his life. 

And when that it is eve, I run belive* 

As soon as ever the sonn€ ginneth west, 

1 Temperate. 2 Was not. * Quickly. 



A PRAISB AND DRBAM OP THE DAISY 5 

To see this flower, how it will go to rest. 

For fear of night, so hateth she darkness. 

Her cheer is plainly spread in the brightness 

Of the sun, for there it will unclose. 

Alas, that I ne had English, rime or prose, 

Sufficient this flower to praise aright. 

She is the clearness and the very light 

That in this dark£ world me wind'th and leadeth ; 

The heart within my sorrowful breast you dreadeth 

And loveth so sore, that ye be verily 

The mistress of my wit, and nothing I. 

My word, my work, is knit so in your band, 

That as an harp obeyeth to the hand 

lliat maketh it sound after his fingering. 

Right so may you out of mine heartif bring y 

Such voice, right as you list, to laugh or plain. 

Be you my guide, and lady sovereign. 

My busy ghost, that trusteth alway new 
To see this flower so young, so fresh of hew, 
Constrained me with so greedy desire 
That in mine heart I (ee\& yet the fire, 
That mad^ me to rise ere yet were day,— 
And this was now the firste morrow of May, — 
With dreadful heart, and glad devotion 
For to be at the resurrection 
Of this flower, when that it should unclose 
Against the sun, that rose as red as rose. 
And down on knees anon right I me set, 
And, as I could, this freshii flower I gret. 
Kneeling alway till it unclosed was 
Upon the smaller, softe, sweetii grass. 
And Zephirus and Flora gentilly 
Gave to the flowers, soft and tenderly, 
Their sweetie breath, and made them for to spread. 
As God and Goddess of the flowery mead. 



ROMANCE 

In which methought I migfatcf, day by day, 
Dwellen alway, the jolly month of May, 
Withouten sleep, withouten meat or drink. 
Adown full soft^ly I gan to sink 
And leaning on mine elbow and my side 
The longg day I shope me to abide 
For nothing elles, and I shall not lie, 
But for to look upon the daisy ; 
That men by reason well it call^ may 
The 'daisy,' or else * the eye of day.' 

When that the sun out of the south gan west 
And that this flower gan dose, and go to rest. 
For darkness of the night, the which she dred ; 
Home to mine hoiise full swiftly I me sped, 
To go to rest, and early for to rise. 
To see this flower spread, as I devise. 
And in a little arbour that I have 
That bench^ was on turv& fresh y-grave, 
I bad one shoulde me my couche make ; 
For dainty of the new6 summer's sake, 
I bad them strawen flowers on my bed. 
When I was laid and had mine eyHn hid 
I fell on sleep within an hour or two. 
Me mette ^ how I lay in the meadow tho 
To see this flower that I love so and dread ; 
And from afar came walking in the mead. 
The God of Love and in his hand a Queen, 
Aud she was clad in royal habit green ; 
A fret of gold she hadde next her hair, 
And upon that a white corown she bare. 
With flourons small^ and I shall not lie 
For all the world right as a daisy 
Y-crowned is with whilcl leaves light, 

* DreaniU 




A PRAISB AND DREAM OF THE DAISY 7 

So were the flourons of her oorown white ; 

For of one pearls, fine, oriental, 

Her white corowne was y-makM all, 

For which the white corown above the green 

Made her like a daisy for to seen, 

Considered eke her fret of gold above. 

Y-clothed was this mighty God of Love 

In silk embroidered, full of greens greves ^ 

Wthin a fret of rede rose leaves. 

The freshest since the world was first begun 

His gilt hair was corown^ with a sun, 

Instead of gold for heaviness and weight, 

Therewith methought his face shone so bright, 

That well imneth^' might I him behold ; 

And in his hand methought I saw him hold 

Two fiery dart&, as the gledes ' red, 

And angel-like his wing& saw I spread. 

And by the hand he held this noble queen, 

Corowned with white, and clothe all in green. 

So womanly, so benign, and so meek, 

That in this world, though that men wouldif seek. 

Half of her beauty should^ men not find 

In crtfature that formed is by kind. 

And therefor may I say, as thinketh me, 

This song in praising of this lady free. 

Hide, Absalom, thy gilti trisses clear ; 
Esther, lay thou thy meekness all adown ; 
Hide, Jonathas, all thy friendly manner; 
Penelope, andMarcia Catoun, 
A fake of your wifehood no comparison ; 
Hide ye your beauties, Ysoude and Elaine, 
My lady cometh, that all this may distain.* 

1 Groves. 2 Scarcely. 

3 Burning coals. * Take the colour from. 



8 ROMANCE 

Thyfairi body Ut it not appear, 

Lavine; and thou Lucrece of Rome town. 

And Polixene, that boughten love so dear^ 

And CUopatre, with all thypassion. 

Hide ye your truth of love and your renown, 

And thou, Thisbe, that hast of lave such pain ; 

My lady cometh, that all this may distain. 

Hero, Dido, Laudomia, ally-fere,^ 

And Phillis, hanging for thy Demophoun, 

And Canace, espied by thy cheer, 

Ysiphile, betrayed with Jasoun, 

Maheth of your truth neither boast ne soun, 

Nor Ypermystre, or Adriane, ye twain, 

My lady cometh that all this may distain, 

CHAUCER 



DESCRIPTION OF THE LISTS BUILT BY 

THESEUS FOR THE TOURNAMENT 

BETWEEN PALAMON AND 

ARCITE 

I TROWB men would deem it n^ligence 

If I forget to tellen the dispense 

Of Thesetis, that go'th so busily 

To maken up the list^ royally ; 

That such a noble theatre as it was 

I dare well sain that in this world there nas. 



1 Together. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE LISTS 

The circuit a mils was about, 
Walled of stone, and ditched all without. 
Round was the shape in manner of comp&ss, 
Full of degrees, the hight of sixty pas. 
That when a man was set on one degree 
He lett^i not his fellow for to see. 

Eastward there stood a gate of marble white, 
Westward right such another in the opposite ; 
And shortly to conduden, such a place 
Was none in earth, as in so little space ; 
For in the land there nas no crafty man, 
That geometry or ars-metric can, 
Ne portrayour, ne carver of imiiges, 
That Theseus ne gave him meat and wages. 
The theatre for to maken and devise. 
And for to do bis rite and sacrifice. 
He eastward hath upon the gate above, 
In worship of Venus, goddess of love. 
Done make an altar and an oratory ; 
And westward, in the mind and in memory 
Of Mars, he maked hath right such another, 
That costs largely of gold a fother.3 
And northward, in a turret on the wall, 
Of alabaster white and red cor&l, 
An oratorie rich for to see 
In worship of Diane of chastity, 
Hath Theseus done wrought in noble wise. 
But yet had I forgotten to devise 
The noble carving, and the portraitures, 
The shape, the countenance, and the figures. 
That weren in these oratories thre^. 

First in the temple of Venus may'st thou see. 
Wrought on the wall, full piteous to behold, 
The broken sleepSs and the sights cold, 

1 Hindered. 2 Load. 
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The sacred teares and the waymenting 
The fiery stroke of the desiring, 
That Lovci's servants in this life enduren ; 
The oathes that their covenants assuren ; 
Pleasaunce and hope, desire, fool-hardiness, 
Beauty and youth, bawdery, richess, 
Charmes and force, lesinges,^ flattery, 
Dispense, business, and Jealousy 
That wore of yellow goldes a garliind 
And a cuckoo sitting on her hand ; 
Feasts, instruments, carols, dances. 
Lust and array, and all the circumstances 
Of love, which that I reckon and reckon shall, 
By order weren painted on the wall. 
And mo than I can make of mention. 
For soothly, all the mount of Citheron, 
Where Venus hath her principal dwelling, 
Was shewed on the wall in portraying. 
With all the garden, and the lustiness. 
Nor was forgot the porter Idleness 
Ne Narcisus the fair of yore agone, 
Ne yet the folly of king Salomon, 
Ne yet the greate strength of Hercules, 
The enchantments of Medea and Circes, 
Ne of Tumus with the hardy fierce courage. 
The riche Croesus, caitif * in servAge. 
Thus may ye seen that wisdom ne richiss 
Beauty ne sleight, strength^; ne hardiness, 
Ne may with Venus hold^ champarty^ ; 
For as her list the world then may she guie.^ 
So, all these folk so caught were in her las,< 
Till they for woe full ofte said ' alas ! ' 



1 Wailing. • Lies. » Wretched. 

* Partnership. ^ Guide. « Net. 




DESCRIPTION OF THE LISTS il 

Sufficeth here ensamples one or two 

And though I coulde reckon a thousand mo. 

The statue of Venus, glorious for to see, 
Was naked fleeting in the largb' sea. 
And from the navel down all covered was 
With wav^ green and bright as any glass. 
A citole in her right hand haddS she, 
And on her head full seemly for to see, 
A rosy garland, fresh and well-smelling ; 
Above her head her doves flickering. 
Before her stood her son€ Cupido ; 
Upon his shoulders winges had he two ; 
And blind he was, as it is often seen ; 
A bow he bare and arrows bright and keen. 

Why should I not as well eke tell you all 
The portraiture that was upon the wall 
Within the temple of mighty Mars the red ? 
All painted was the wall in length and bread 
Like to the estres^ of the grisly place. 
That hight the greats temple of Mars in Thrace, 
In thilk^ cold^, frosty, region. 
Whereas Mars hath his sovereign mansion. 

First on the wall was painted a forest, 
In which there dwelleth neither man ne beast, 
With knotty, knarry, barren trees old. 
Of stubby sharp and hideous to behold ; 
In which there ran a rombel^ in a swough,' 
As though a storm should bresten every bough ; 
And downward from an hill, under a bent, 
There stood the temple of Mars armipotent, 
Wrought all of burnished steel, of which th* entree 
Was long and strait, and ghastly for to see. 

1 Inward parts. 

•^ RoariiiK- ^ Sough (both words onomatopoeic^ 
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12 ROMANCE 

And thereout came a rage i and such a vese,''< 

That it made all the gat& for to rese.8 

The northren light in at the doores shone, 

For window on the wall ne was there none> 

Through which men mighten any light discern. 

The doors were all of adamant etem, 

Y-dench^ overthwart and endfelong 

With iron tough ; and, for to make it strong. 

Every pillar, the temple to sustain, 

Was tonn&great, of iron bright and sheen. 

There saw I first the dark imagining 
Of felony, and all the compassing ; 
The cruel ire, as red as any glede ; « 
The pickSpurse and eke the pal€ dread ; 
The smiler with the knife under the doke ; 
The shippen burning with the blacks smoke ; 
The treason of the murdering in the bed, 
The open war, with wounds all be-bled ; 
Contest with bloody knife and sharp menace ; 
All full of chirking ^ was that sorry place. 
The slayer of himself yet saw I there, 
His heart&blood hath bathM all his hair ; 
The nail y-driven in the shode * a-night ; 
The coldg death, with mouth gaping upright. 
Amiddes of the temple sat Mischance 
With discomfort and sorry countenance. 
Yet saw I Woodness? laughing in his rage. 
Armed Complaint, Outcry, and fierce Outrage, 
The carrion* in the bush with throat y-corve, 
A thousand slain and not of qualm y-storve,* 
The tyrant with the prey by force y-reft, 
T^e town destroyed, there was nothing left. 

1 Raging wind. -' Gust. 3 Shake. 

* Burning coal. i^ Shrieking. ^ Temple. 

7 Madness. ^ Carcase. ' Not dead through sickness. 



DESCRIPTION OV THE LISTS 13 

Yet law I burnt the shiptt hoppesters.^ 

The hunter strangled with the wildif bears, 

The sow fretten the child right in the cradle, 

The cook y-scalded, for all his long ladle. 

Nought was forgotten by th' infortune of Mart ; 

The carter over-ridden with his cart, 

Under the wheel full low he lay adown. 

There were also of Mart^ division 

The barber, and the butcher, and the smith 

That forgeth sharpe swordi<s on his stith. 

And all above, depainted in a tower, 

Saw I Conquest sitting in great honour, 

With the sharp<! sword over his head 

Hanging by a subtle twincfs thread. 

Depainted was the slaughter of Julius, 

Of great Nero, and of Antonius ; 

Albe that rhiVkS time they were unborn. 

Yet was their death depainted there-befom. 

By menacing of Mars, right by figure ; 

So was it shewed in that portraiture 

As is depainted in the stars above, 

Who shall be slain or elles dead for love. 

Sufficeth one ensample in stories old, 

I may not reckon them allii though I would. 

The statue of Mars upon a cartii^ stood, 
ArmM, and look^ grim as he were wood : 
And over his head there shinen two figures 
Of Starrs, that be clep^ in Scriptures 
That one PuelJa, that other Rubeus. 
This god of armefs was arrayed thus : — 
A wolf there stood before him at his feet 
With eyen red, and of a man he eat ; 
With subtle pencil was depaint this story, 
In redouting of Mars and of his glory. 

1 Dancing ship^ '^^ Chariot. 
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Now to the temple of Diane the chaste 
As shortly as I can I will me haste. 
To tdlif you all the description. 
Depainted be the wall& up and down 
Of hunting and of shamefast chastity. 
There saw I how woeful Calistopee 
When that Diane agrieved was with her 
Was turned from a woman to a bear, 
And after was she made the lod^tar ; 
Thus was it paint, I can say you no far ; ^ 
Her son is eke a star as men may see. 
There saw I Dane, y-tumM to a tree, 
(I men^ not the goddess^ Diane 
But Pfenneus' daughter which that hight^ Dane.') 
There saw I Attheon an hart y-maked 
For vengeance that he saw Diane all naked ; 
I saw how that his hounds have him caught, 
And fretten him, for that they knew him naught. 
Yet painted was a little further-more, 
How Atthalante hunted the wild^ boar. 
And Meleager, and many another mo. 
For which Dian^ wrought him care and woe. 
There saw I many another wonder story, 
The which me list not drawen to memory. 
This goddess on a hart full high^ sate. 
With smalls hounds all about her feet ; 
And imdemeath her feet she had a moon, 
Waxing it was and should^ wan6 soon. 
In gaudy-green* her statue clothM was, 
With bow in hand and arrows in a case, 
Her eyen cast£ she full low adown, 
Where Pluto hath his daxk!& region. 
A woman travailing was her befom, 
But for her child so longiS was unborn, 

Farther. * i.e. Daphne. > A light green colour. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE LISTS 15 

Full piteously Lucina gan she call, 
And said ' Help, for thou mayest best of all.' 
Well could he painten lifely that it wrought. 
With many a florin he the hu^ bought. 

Now be these list^ made, and Theseus 
That at his greats cost arrays thus 
The temples and the theatre every deal. 
When it was done, him liked wonder weU. 

CHAUCER 



A PAGEANT OF HUMAN LIFE 

CHILDHOOD 

I AM called Childhood, in play is all my mind ; 
To cast a quoit, a cockstele,^ and a ball. 
A top can I set, and drive it in his kind. 
But would to God these hateful book^ all 
Were in a fire brent to powder small ! 
Then might I lead my life always in play : 
Which life God send me to mine ending day. 

MANHOOD 



Manhood I am, therefore I me delight 

To himt and hawk, to nourish up and feed 

The gray hound to the course, the hawk to th* flight. 

And to bestride a good and lusty steed ; 

These things become a very man indeed ; 

Yet thinketh this boy his peevish game sweeter. 

But what no force, his reason is no better I ^ 

1 Stick for cock^ying. 

^ No matter for that, he knows no better. 
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CUPID 

Whoso ne knoweth the strength, power and might 

Of Venus and me her little son Cupid, 

Thou, Manhood, shalt a mirror be^ aright, 

By us subdu^ for all thy gn^^at pride ; 

My fiery dart pierceth thy tender side. 

Now thou, which erst despisedst children small, 

Shall wax a child again and be my thrall 

AGE 

Old Age am I, with lock& thin and hoar, 
Of our short life the last and best part : 
Wise and discreet : the public weal therefore 
I help to rule to my labour and smart ; 
Therefore Cupid withdraw thy fiery diirt ; 
Chargeable matters shall of love s oppress 
Thy childish game and idle business. 

DEATH 

Though I be foul, ugly, lean and misshape. 
Yet there is none in all this worldcf wide 
That may my power withstands or escape. 
Therefore, sage father, greatly magnified, 
Descend from your chair, set apart your pride, 
Vouchsafe to lend (though it be to your pain) 
To me a fool some of your wise brain. 

LADY FAME 

Fame I am called, marvel you nothing 
Though [I] with tongues am compassed all round, 
For in voice of people is my chief living : 
O cruel death, thy power I confound. 

1 To him who knows not, etc. 
3 i.e. Thy childish game of love. 
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When thou a noble man hast brought to ground, 
Maugre 1 thy teeth, to live cause him shall I 
Of people in perpetual memory. 

TIME 

I whom thou seest with horologe in hand 
Am nam6d Time, the lord of every hour, 
I shall in space destroy both sea and land. 
O simple Fame, how dar'st thou man honodr. 
Promising of his name an endless flower? 
Who may in the world have a name eternall 
When I shall in process destroy the world and all ? 

LADY ETERNITY 

Me needeth not to boast, I am Eternity. 

The very name signifyeth well, 

That mine empire infinite shall be. 

Thou mortal Time, every man can tell. 

Art nothing else but the mobility 

Of sun and moon changing in every degree. 

When they shall leave their course thou shalt 

be brought 
For all thy pride and boasting into nought. 

THOMAS MOBE 



CYNTHIA 



Thence to the Circle of the Moon she clamb, 
Where Cynthia reigns in everlasting glory, 
To whose bright shining palace straight she came. 
All fairly deckt with heaven's goodly story ; 



* Despite. 



VOLifl. 
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WboM silver gates (by which there sate an hoaiy 
Old aged Sire, with hour-glass in hand, 
Hight Time,) she ent'red, were he lief or sony ; 
Ne staid till she the highest stage had scan'd. 
Where Cynthia did sit, that never still did stand. 

Her sitting on an Ivory throne she found. 
Drawn of two steeds, th' one black, the other white, 
Environ'd with ten thousand stars around, 
That duly her attended day and night ; 
And by her side there ran her Page, that hight 
Vesper, whom we the Evening Star intend ; 
That with his torch, still twinkling like twilight, 
Her lighten'd all the way where she should wend. 

And joy to weary wand'riDg travellers did lend. 

8PBN8ES 



QUE£N and huntress, chaste and fair, 
Now the sun is laid to sleep, 
Seated in thy silver chair. 
State in wonted manner keep. 
Hesperus entreats thy light, 
Goddess excellently bright ! 

Earth, let not thy envious shade 
Dare itself to interpose ; 
Cjrnthia's shining orb was made 
Heaven to clear, when day did close. 

Bless us then with wished sight. 

Goddess excellently bright ! 



TO DIANA 

LAy ,thy bow of pearl apart, 

And thy crystal-shining quiver : 

Give unto the flying hart 

Space to breathe how short soever ; 
Thou that mak'st a day of night, 
Goddess excellently bright ! 

JONSON 
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ECHO S LAMENT OF NARCISSUS 

Slow, slow, fresh fount, keep time with my salt tears : 

Yet slower, yet : O faintly gentle springs : 
List to the heavy pcut the music bears, 
Woe weeps out her division, when she sings. 
Droop herbs and flowers. 
Fall grief in showers, 
Our beauties are not ours ; 
O I could still 
Like melting snow upon some craggy hill, 

Drop, drop, drop, drop. 
Since nature's pride is now a withered daffadiL 

JONSON 



TO ECHO 



Sweet Echo, sweetest n3rmph, that liv'st unseen 

Within thy afiry shell, 
By slow Meander's margent green, 
And in the violet-embroider'd vale. 

Where the love-lorn nightingale 
Nightly to thee her sad song moumeth well ; 



ao ROMANCE 

Canst thou not tell me of a gentle pair 
That likest thy Narcissus are? 
O, if thou have 
Hid them in some flowery cave, 

Tell me but where, 
Sweet queen of parley, daughter of the sphere 1 
So may'st thou be translated to the skies, 
And give resounding grace to nil Heaven's harmonies. 

MILTON 



THE sirens' song 



Steer, hither steer your wingM pines, 

All beaten mariners ! 
Here lie Love's undiscovered mines, 

A prey to passengers ; 
Perfumes far sweeter than the best 
Which makes the phoenix' urn and nest : 

Fear not your ships, 
Nor any to oppose you save our lips ; 

But come on shore. 
Where no joy dies till love hath gotten more. 

For swelling waves our panting breasts. 

Where never storms arise. 
Exchange, and be awhile our guests ; 

For stars gaze on our eyes. 
The compass Love shall hourly sing, 
And as he goes about the ring 

We will not miss 
To tell each point he nameth, with a kiss. 

Then come on shore 
Where no joy dies till love hath gotten more. 

BROWNE 
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The star that bids tlie shepherd fold, 

Now the lop or heaven doth hold ; 

And the gilded car or day 

His glotrii^ axle doth allay 

In the steep Atlantic stream : 

And the slope sun his upward beam 

SfaooU against the dusky pole, 

Padng toward the other goal 

or his chamber in the East : 

Meanwhile welcome Joy, and Feasl, 

Midnight Shout, and Revelry. 

"Ilpay Dance, and Jollity, 

Braid your locks with rosy twine. 

Dropping odoun, dropping wine. 

Rigour now is gone to bed, 

And Advice with scrupulous head. 

Strict Age and sour Severity, 

With their grave saws, n slumber lie : 

We that are ol purer fire 

Imitate the starry quire. 

Who, in their nightly watchful spheres, 

Lead in swift round the months and years. 

The sounds and seas, with all their finny drove, 

Now to the moon in wavering monice move ; 

And. on the lawny sartds and shelves. 

Trip the pen fo.iries and the dapper elves. 

By dimpled brook and fountain brim, 

The Wood-Nymphs, decked with daisies trim, 

Their merry wakes and pastimes keep ; 

What hath night to do wtth sleep 7 
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Night hath better sweets to prove ; 
Venus now wakes, and wakens love. 
Come, knit handstand beat the ground 
In a light fantastic round. 



II 

The Attendant Spirit epil^uises:— 

To the ocean now I fly, 

And those happy climes that lie 

Where day never shuts his eye, 

Up in the broad fields of the sky : 

There I suck the liquid air 

All amidst the gardens fair 

Of Hesperus, and his daughters three 

That sing about the golden tree : 

Along the crispM shades and bowers 

Revels the spruce and jocund Spring ; 

The Graces, and the rosy-bosom*d Hours, 

Thither all their bounties bring ; 

There eternal Summer dwells, 

And West-winds, with musky wing, 

About the oedam alleys fling 

Nard and cassia's balmy smells. 

Iris there with humid bow 

Waters the odorous banks, that blow 

Flowers of more mingled hue 

Than her purfled scarf can shew ; 

And drenches with Elysian dew 

(List, mortals, if yotu- ears be true), 

Beds of hjradnth and roses, 

Where young Adonis oft reposes, 
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Wttdng wen of his deep wound 
In slnmber soft, and on the ground 
Sadly sits the Assyrian queen : 
Bat far above in spangled sheen 
Celestial Cupid, her famed son, advanced, 
Holds his dear Psyche sweet entranced. 
After her wandering labours long. 
Tin firee consent the Gods among 
Make her his eternal bride. 
And from her fair unspotted side 
Two blissful twins are to be bom. 
Youth and Joy : so Jove hath sworn. 

But now my task is smoothly done, 
I can fly, or I can run. 
Quickly to the green earth's end, 
Where the bowed welkin slow doth bend ; 
And from thence can soar as soon 
To the comers of the moon. 

Mortals, that would follow me. 
Love Virtue ; she alone is free : 
She can teach ye how to climb 
Higher than the sphery chime ; 
Or if Virtue feeble were. 
Heaven itself would stoop to her. 

MILTON 



HBRO AND LEANDER 



On HeUespont, guilty of true love's blood, 
In view and opposite two cities stood. 
Sea-borderers, disjoined by Neptune's might ; 
The one Abydos. the other Sestos hight. 
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At Sestos Hero dwelt, Hero the fair, 
Whom young Apollo courted for her hair, 
And offered as a dower his burning throne. 
Where she should sit for men to gaie upon. 
Some say for her the fairest Cupid pined. 
And looking in her face was stricken blind. 
But this i5 true ; so like was one the other. 
As he imagined Hero was his mother, 
And oftentimes into her bosom flew, 
About her naked neck his bare arms threw, 
And laid his childish head upon her breast, 
And with still panting rockt, there took his 

rest. 
Amorous Leander beautiful and young 
(Whose tragedy divine Musaeus simg) 
Dwelt at Abydos ; since him dwelt there none 
For whom succeeding times make greater moan. 
His dangling tresses that were never shorn. 
Had they been cut and unto Colchos borne, 
Would have allured the venturous youth of Greece 
To hazard more than for the golden fleece. 
Fair Cynthia wished his arms might be her sphere ; 
Grief makes her pale because she moves not there. 
His body was as straight as Circe's wand ; 
Jove might have sipt out nectar from his hand. 
Even as delicious meat is to the taste. 
So was his neck in touching, and surpast 
The white of Pelops' shoulder ... let it suffice 
That my slack muse sings of Leander's eyes. 
Those orient cheeks and lips, exceeding his 
That leapt into the water for a kiss 
Of his own shadow, and despising many 
Died ere he could enjoy the love of any. 
The men of wealthy Sestos every year 
For his sake whom their goddess held so dear, 
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Ro9eK:heeked Adonis, kept a solemn feast : 
Thither resorted many a wandering guest 
To meet their loves : such as had none at all 
Came lovers home from this great festival ; 
For every street like to a firmament 
Glistered with breathing stars, who where they went 
Frighted the melancholy earth, which deemed 
Eternal heaven to bum ; for so it seemed 
As if another Phaeton had got 
The guidance of the sun's rich chariot. 
But fiar above the loveliest Hero shined, 
And stole away the enchanted gazer's mind ; 
For like sea-nymphs' inveigling harmony, 
So was her beauty to the standers by ; 
Nor that night-wandering, pale and watery star 
(When yawning dragons draw her thirling ^ car 
From Latmus' mount up to the gloomy sky, 
Where crowned with blazing light and majesty 
She proudly sits) more overrules the flood 
Than she the hearts of those who near her stood. 
On this feast-day— O cursed day and hour 1 — 
Went Hero thorough Sestos, from her tower 
To Venus' temple, where unhappily, 
As after chanced, they did each other spy. 
So fair a church as this had Venus none : 
The walls were of discoloured jasper-stone. 
Wherein was Proteus carved ; and overhead 
A lively vine of green sea-agate spread. 
Where by one hand light-headed Bacchus hung. 
And with the other wine from grapes oatvoung. 
Of crystal shining fair the pavement was ; 
The town of Sestos call'd it Venus' glass : 
For know that underneath this radiant floor 
Was Danac*s statue in a brazen tower : 

1 Hurling. 
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Love kindling fire to burn such towns as Troy ; 
Silvanus weeping for the lovely boy 
That now is turned into a cypress-tree 
Under whose shade the wood-gods love to be. 
And in the midst a silver altar stood ; 
There Hero, sacrificing turtle's blood, 
Vailed to the ground, veiling her eyelids close ; 
And modestly they opened as she rose : 
Hence flew Love's arrow with the golden head, 
And thus Leander was enamourM. 
Stone-still he stood, and evermore he gazed 
Till with the fire that firom his count'nance blazed 
Relenting Hero's gentle heart was strook : 
Such force and virtue hath an amorous look. 

It lies not in our power to love or hate. 
For will in us is over-ruled by fate. 
When two are stript, long ere the course begin 
We wish that one should lose, the other win ; 
And one especially do we affect 
Of two gold ingots, like in each respect : 
The reason no man knows, let it suffice, 
What we behold is censured by our eyes. 
Where both deliberate the love is slight ; 
Who ever loved, that loved not at first sight ! 

* 
Thus having swallowed Cupid's golden hook 
The more she strived the deeper was she strook ; 
Yet, evilly feigning anger, strove she still 
And would be thought to grant against her will ; 
So having paused a while at last she said, 
• Who taught thee rhetoric to deceive a maid ? ' 
Ay, me 1 such words as these should I abhor, 
And yet I like them for the orator.' 
With that Leander stooped to have embraced her. 
But from his spreading arms away she cast her. 
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And thus bespake him : ' Gentle youth, fofbear 

To touch the sacred garments which I wear. 

Upon a rock, and underneath a hill, 

Far from the town (where all is whist and still. 

Save that the sea, playing on yellow sand. 

Sends forth a rattling murmur to the land, 

Whose sound allures the golden Morpheus 

In silence of the night to visit us), 

My turret stands ; and there, God knows, I play 

With Venus' swans and sparrows all the day. 

Come thither.' As she* spake this, her tongue 

tripped. 
For unawares ' Come thither ' from her slipped ; 
And suddenly her former colour changed 
And here and there her eyes through anger ranged ; 
And like a planet moving several ways 
At one self instant she, poor soul, assays 
Loving not to love at all, and every part 
Strove to resist the motions of her heart. 

MARLOWE 



FAUSTUS TO HELEN 



Was this the face that launched a thousand ships 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium ? 
Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss. 
Her lips suck forth my soul, see where it flies ! — 
Come, Helen, come, give me my soul again. 
Here will I dwell, for Heaven is in these lips. 
And all is dross that is not Helena. 
I will be Paris, and for love of thee 
Instead of Troy shall Wertenberg be sacked : 
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And I will combat with weak Menelaus, 
And wear thy colours on my plumed crest : 
Yea I will wound Achilles in the heel, 
And then return to Helen for a kiss. 
O thou art fairer than the evening air 
Gad in the beauty of a thousand stars ! 

MARLOWE 



From THE FAERY QUEENE 
THE CAVE OF DESPAIR 

Ere long they come where that same wicked wight 
His dwelling has, low in an hollow cave, 
Far underneath a craggy cliff ypight.i 
Dark, doleful, dreary, like a greedy grave, 
That still for carrion carcases doth crave : 
On top whereof ay dwelt the ghastly Owl, 
Shrieking his baleful note, which ever drave 
Far from that haunt all other cheerful fowl ; 

And all about it ^mndering ghosts did wail and howl 

And all about old stocks and stubs of trees. 
Whereon nor fruit nor leaf was ever seen, 
Did hang upon the ragged rocky knees ; 
On which had many wretches hanged been, 
Whose carcases were scattered on the green, 
And thrown about the cliffs. ArrivM there. 
That bare-head knight, for dread and doleful teen. 
Would fain have fled, nc durst approchen near ; 

But th' other forced him stay, and comforted in fear. 

That darksome cave they enter, where they find 
That cursed man, low sitting on the ground, 
Musing full sadly in his sullen mind : 

1 Placed. 
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His griesiei locks, long growen and unbound, 
Disordered bung about his shoulders round, 
And bid bis face ; through which his boUow eynt 
Looked deadly dull, and starhd as astound ; 
His raw-bone cheeks, through penury and pine, 
Were shrunk into his jaws, as he did never dine. 

His garment, nought but many ragged clouts, 
With thorns together pinned and patched was, 
The which his naked sides he wrapt abouts : 
And him beside there lay upon the grass 
A dreary corse, whose life away did pass. 
All wallowed in his own yet lukewarm blood. 
That from his wound yet welled fresh, alas ! 
In which a rusty knife last fixM stood, 

And made an open passage for the gushing flood. 

« 

Which piteous spectacle, approving true 
The woeful tale that Trevisan had told, 
Whenas the gentle Redcross knight did view ; 
With fiery zeal he burnt in courage bold 
Him to avenge before his blood were cold. 
And to the villain said : ' Thou damnM wight. 
The author of this fact we here behold. 
What justice can but judge against thee right 

With thine own blood to price his blood, here shed 
in sight?' 

' What frantic fit ' (quoth he), ' hath thus distraught 
Thee, foolish man, so rash a doom to give ? 
What justice ever other judgment taught, 
^t he should die who merits not to live ? 
None else to death this man despairing drive 
But his own guilty mind, deserving death. 

1 Grey. 
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It then unjust to each his due to give ? 
Or let him die, that loatheth living breath, 
Or let him die at ease, that liveth here uneath ? i 

' Who travels by the weary wandering way, 
To come unto his wishM home in haste. 
And meets a flood that doth his passage stay, 
Is not great grace to help him over past, 
Or firee his feet that in the mire stick last ? 
Most envious man, that grieves at neighbour's good ; 
And fond, that joyest in the woe thou hast ! 
Why wilt not let him pass, that long hath stood 

Upon the bank, yet wilt thy self not pass the flood ? 

' He there does now enjoy eternal rest 
And happy ease, which thou dost want and crave, 
And further from it daily wanderest : 
What if some little pain the pnssage have. 
That makes frail flesh to fear the bitter wave, 
Is not short pain well borne, that brings long ease. 
And lays the soul to sleep in quiet grave? 
Sleep after toil, port after stormy seas. 

Ease after war, death after life, does greatly please.' 

The knight much wondered at his sudden wit, 
And said—' The term of life is limited, 
Ne may a man prolong, nor shorten, it : 
The soldier may not move from watchful stead, 
Nor leave his stand until his captain bed.' > 
' Who life did limit by almighty doom,' 
(Quoth he) ' knows best the terms established ; 
And he, that points the sentinel his room, 

Doth license him depart at sound of morning drum. 

1 Uneasily. '^ Bid. 
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* Is not his deed, what ever thing it done 

In heaven and earth ? Did not he all create 
To die again ? All ends that was begun : 
Their times in his eternal book of fote 
Are written sure, and have their certain date. 
Who then can strive with strong necessity, 
That holds the world in his still changing state, 
Or shan the death ordained by destiny ? 
When hour of death is come, let none ask whence, 
nor why. 

* The longer lifif , I wot, the greater sin ; 

The greater sin, the greater punishment : 
All those great battles, which thou boasts to win 
Through strife, and bloodshed, and a v engement, 
Now praised, hereafter dear thou shalt repent ; 
For life must life, and blood must blood, repay. 
Is not enough thy evil life forespent ? 
For he that once hath missM the right way, 
The further he doth go, the further he doth stray. 



' Then do no further go, no further stray, 
But here lie down, and to thy rest betake, 
Th' ill to prevent, that life ensuen may ; 
For what hath life that may it lovM make. 
And gives not rather cause it to forsake? 
Fear, sickness, age, loss, labour, sorrow, strife. 
Pain, hunger, cold that makes the heart to quake. 
And ever fickle fortune rageth rife ; 

All which, and thousands moe, do make a loathaome 
life.* 



3a 
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THE HOUSE OF MORPHEUS 

He, making speedy way through spersM air. 
And through the world of waters wide and deep, 
To Morpheus' house doth hastily repair. 
Amid the bowels of the earth full steep, 
And low, where dawning day doth never peep, 
His dwelling is ; there Tethys his wet bed 
Doth ever wash, and Cynthia still doth steep 
In silver dew his ever-drooping head. 

Whiles sad Night over him her mantle black doth spread. 

Whose double gates he findeth lockM fast, 

The one fair framed of bumisht ivory, 

The other all with silver overcast ; 

And wakeful dogs before them far do lie, 

Watching to banish Care their enemy, 

Who oft is wont to trouble gentle sleep. 

By them the sprite doth pass in quietly. 

And unto Morpheus comes, whom drownM deep 
In drowsy fit he finds : of nothing he takes keep. 



And more to lull him in his slumber soft, 
A trickling stream from high rock tumbling down, 
And ever-drizzling rain upon the loft,^ 
Mixed with a murmuring wind, much like the sown 
Of swarming Bees, did cast him in a swown. 
No other noise, nor people's troublous cries, 
As still are wont t'annoy the wallM town, 
Might there be heard ; but careless Quiet lies 

Wrapt in eternal silence far from enemies. 

1 In the air. 
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THE HOUSE OF CUPID 

For round about the walls yclolhed were 

With goodly arras of great majesty 

Woven with gold and silk, so close and near 

That the rich metal lurked privily, 

As faining to be hid from envious eye ; 

Yet here, and there, and everywhere, unwares 

It shewed itself and shone unwillingly : 

Like a discoloured ^ snake, whose hidden snares 
Through the green grass his long bright burnished 
back declares. 

And in those Tapets weren fashioned 
Many fair portraits and many a fair feat ; 
And all of love, and all of lustihead, 
As seemM by their semblaunt. did entreat : 
And eke all Cupid's wars they did repeat, 
And cruel battles, which he whilome fought, 
'Gainst all the gods to make his empire great ; 
Besides the huge massacres which he wrought 

On mighty kings and Kesars into thraldom brought. 

Kings, Queens, Lords, Ladies, Knights, and Damsel 
gent, 
Were heaped > together with the vulgar sort 
And mingled with the rascal rabblement, 
Without respect of person or of port. 
To shew Dan Cupid's power and great effort : 
And round about a border was entrailed 
Of broken bows and arrows shivered short ; 
And a long bloody river through them railed,' 

So lively and so like that living sense it failed. 

1 Dive»<ok»cired. > Crowded. * Flowed. 

TOL. II. C 
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And at the uppo* end of that fair room 
There wa an altar built of precious stone 
Of passing value and of great renowm 
On which there stood an image all alone 
Of massy gold, which with his own light shone : 
And wings it had with sundry colours dight 
More stmdry colours than the proud Pavone 
Bears in his boasted fan, or Iris bright, 

When her discoloured bow she spreads through 
heaven's height. 

Blindfold he was : and in his cruel fist 
A mortal bow and arrows keen did hold, 
With which he shot at random when him list, 
Some headed with sad lead, some with pure gold : 
(Ah man ! beware how thou those darts behold.) 
A wounded dragon under him did lie, 
Whose hideous tail his left foot did enfold. 
And with a shaft was shot through either eye. 

That no man forth might draw, ne no man remedy. 

And all about the glistring walls were hung 
With warlike spoils and with victorious preys 
Of mighty conquerors and captains strong 
Which were whilome captive in their days 
To cruel love, and wrought their own decays. 
Their swords and spears were broke, and hawberks 

rent. 
And their proud girlands of triumphant bays 
Trodden in dust with fury insolent. 

To shew the victor's might and merciless intent. 

All suddenly a stormy whirlwind blew 
Throughout the house, that clapped every door, 

1 Peacock. 
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With which that iron wicket open flew, 
As it with mighty levers had been tore ; 
And forth issued, as on the ready floor 
Of some Theatre, a grave personage 
That Id his hand a branch of laurel bore, 
With comely haveour and count'nanoe sage, 
Ydad in costly gannents fit for tragic stage. 

Proceeding to the midst he still did stand. 

As if in mind he somewhat had to say ; 

And to the vulgar beck'ning with his hand, 

In sign of silence, as to hear a play, 

By lively actions he 'gan bewray 

Some alignment of matter passioned : 

Which done, he back retired soft away. 

And, passing by, his name discovered, 
Ease, on his robe in golden letters cyphered. 

The whiles a most delicious harmony 
In full strange notes was sweetly heard to sound. 
That the rare sweetness of the melody 
The feeble senses wholly did confound, 
And the frail soul in deep delight nigh drown'd : 
And, when it ceased, shrill trumpets loud did bray. 
That their report did far away rebound ; 
And, when they ceased, it *gan again to play, 

The whiles the maskers marched forth in trim array. 

The first was Fancy, like a lovely Boy 
Of rare aspect, and beauty without peer, 
Matchable either to that imp of Troy, 
Whom Jove did love and chose his cup to bear ; 
Or that same dainty lad, which was so dear 
To great Alddes, that, when as he died. 
He wailed womanlike with many a tear. 
And every wood and every valley wide 

Refilled with Hylas' name ; the Nymphs eke Hylas cried. 
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His gannent neither was of silk nor say, 
But painted pinnies in goodly order dight, 
Like as the sunbomt Indians do array 
Their tawny bodies in their proudest plight : 
As those same plumes so seemed he vain and light, 
That by his gait might easily appear ; 
For still he fiu-'d as dancing in delight, 
And in his hand a windy fan did bear, 

That in the idle air be moved still here and there. 

And him beside marched amorous Desire; 
Who seemed of riper years than th' other swain, 
Yet was that other swain this elder's sire, 
And gave him being, common to them twain : 
His garment was disguised very vain. 
And his embroidered bonnet sat awry : 
'Twixt both his hands few sparks he close did strain, 
Which still he blew and kindled busily, 

That soon they life conceiVd, and forth in flames did 
fly. 

Next after him went Doubt, who was yclad 
In a discoloured coat of strange disguise, 
That at his back a broad Capuccio i had, 
And sleeves dependent Albanesi>wise : 
He looked askew with his mistrustful eyes, 
And nicely trode, as thorns lay in his way, 
Or that the floor to shrink he did avise ; 
And on a broken reed he still did stay 

His fed}le steps, which shrunk when hard thereon he lay. 

With him went Danger, doth'd in ragged weed, 
Made of bears' skin, that him more dreadful made ; 
Yet his own face was dreadful, ne did need 
Strange horror to deform his grisly shade : 

I Hood. 
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A net in th' one hand, and a rusty blade 
In th' other was ; this Mischief, that Mishap : 
With th' one his foes he threatened to invade, 
With th' other he his friends meant to enwrap ; 
For whom he could not kill he practised to entrap. 

Next him was Fear, all armed from top to toe. 
Yet thought himself not safe enough thereby. 
But feared each shadow moving to or fro ; 
And, his own arms when glittering he did spy 
Or clashing heard, he fast away did fly ; 
As ashes pale of hue, and winged-heeled. 
And evermore on Danger fixed his eye, 
'Grainst whom he always bent a brazen shield, 

Which his right hand unarmed fearfully did wield. 

After all these there marched a most fair Dame, 
Led of two grysie^ villains, th' one Despite, 
The other cleped Cruelty by name : 
She, doleful Lady, like a dreary Sprite 
Called by strong charms out of eternal night, 
Had Death's own image figured in her face. 
Full of sad signs, fearful to living sight ; 
Yet in that horror shewed a seemly grace, 

And with her feeble feet did move a comely pace. 

Her breast all naked, as nett ivory 
Without adorn of gold or silver bright 
Wherewith the craftsman wonts it beautify, 
Of her due honour was des]x>iled quite ; 
And a;wide wound therein (O rueful sight I) 
Entrenched deep with knife accursed keen, 
Yet freshly bleeding forth her fainting sprite. 
(The work of cruel hand) was to be seen, 

That dyed in sanguine red her skin all snowy clean. 

1 Squalid. 
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At that wide orifice her trembling heart 
Was drawn forth, and in silver t)asin laid. 
Quite through transfixed with a deadly dart, 
And in her blood yet steaming fresh embayed : 
And those two villains, which her steps upstayed. 
When her weak feet could scarcely her sustain, 
And fading vital powers 'gan to fade, 
Her forward still with torture did constrain,» 

And evermore increased her consuming pain. 

Next after her, the winged God himself 
Came riding on a Lion ravenous. 
Taught to obey the manage of that Elf 
That man and beast with power imperious 
Subdueth to his kingdom tyrannous. 
His blindfold eyes he bade a while unbind, 
That his proud spoil of that same dolorous 
Fair Dame he might behold in perfect kind ; 

Which seen, he much rejoiced in his cruel mind. 

Of which fun proud, himself uprearing high 
He looked round about with stem disdain, 
And did survey his goodly company ; 
And marshalling the evil ordered train, 
With that the darts which his right hand did strain 
Full dreadfully he shook, that all did quake, 
And clapped on high his coloured wing& twain. 
That all his many ^ it afraid did make : 

Then, blinding him again, his way he forth did take. 

Bdiind him was Reproach, Repentance, Shame ; 
Reproach the first. Shame next. Repent behind : 
Repentance feeble, sorrowful, and lame ; 
Reproach despiteful, careless, and unkind ; 

I Train. 
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Shame most 01 favoured, bestial, and blind : 
Shame lower'd, Repentance sigh'd, Reproach did loold: 
Reproach sharp stings. Repentance whips entwined. 
Shame burning brond-irons in her hand did hold : 
AU three to each unlike, jet all made in one mould. 

And after them a rude confused rout 

Of persons flocked, whose names is hard to read : 

Amongst them was stem Strife, and Anger stout ; 

Unquiet Care, and fond Unthriftjhead ; 

Lewd Loss of Time, and Sorrow seeming dead ; 

Inconstant Change, and false Disloyalty ; 

Consuming Riotise, and guilty Drea 

Of heavenly vengeance ; faint Infirmity ; 
Vile Poverty ; and, lastly. Death with in£uny. 



THE GARDENS OF ADONIS 

There is continual spring, and harvest there 
Continual, both meeting at one time ; 
For both the boughs do laughing blossoms bear, 
And with fresh colours deck the wanton prime, 
And eke at once the heavy trees they climb, 
Vrliich seem to labour under their fruit's load : 
The whiles the joyous birds make their pastime 
Amongst the shady leaves, their sweet abode, 

And their true loves without suspicion tell abroad. 

Right in the middest of that Paradise 
There stood a stately Mount, on whose round top 
A gloomy grove of m3rrtle trees did rise. 
Whose shady boughs sharp steel did never lop 
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Nor wicked beasts their tender buds did crop, 
But like a girlond compassed the height ; 
And from their fruitful sides sweet gum did drop, 
That all the ground, with precious dew bedight, 
Threw forth most dainty odours and most sweet delight 



And in the thickest covert of that shade 
There was a pleasant Arbour, not by art 
But of the trees' own inclination made, 
Which knitting their rank branches, part to part, 
With wanton ivy twine entrailed athwart, 
And eglantine and caprifole^ among. 
Fashioned above within their inmost part. 
That neither Phoebus' beams could through them 
throng. 

Nor Aeolus' sharp blast could work them any vrrong. 

And all about grew every sort of flower, 
To which sad lovers were transformed of yore ; 
Fresh Hyacinthus, Phoebus' paramour 
And dearest love ; 

Foolish Narcisse, that likes the wat'ry shore ; 
Sad Amaranthus, made a flower but late, 
Sad Amaranthus, in whose purple gore 
Me seems I see Amintas' wretched fate. 

To whom sweet Poets' verse hath given endless date. 

There wont fair Venus often to enjoy 
Her dear Adonis' joyous company. 
And reap sweet pleas\u-e of the wanton boy : 
There yet, some say, in secret he does lie. 
Lapped in flowers and precious spicery, 

1 Woodbine. 
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Bf her bid from the world, and from the skill 
Of Stygian Gods, which do her love env^ ; 
But she herself, whenever that she will, 
Possesseth him, and of his sweetness takes her filL 

And sooth, it seems, they say ; for he may not 

For ever die, and ever buried be • 

In baleful night where all things are forgot : 

All be he subject to mortality. 

Yet is eteme in mutability. 

And by succession made perpetual. 

Transformed oft, and changed diversly ; 

For him the Father of all forms they call : 
Therefore needs mote he live, that living gi\'es to all. 

There now he liveth in eternal bliss. 
Joying his goddess, and of her enjojred ; 
Ne feareth he henceforth that foe of his. 
Which with his cruel tusk him deadly cloyed : ^ 
For that wild Boar, the which him once annoyed. 
She firmly hath imprisoned for aye, 
That her sweet love his malice mote avoid. 
In a strong rocky Cave, which is, they say. 

Hewn underneath that Mount, that none him loosen 
may. 

There now he lives in everlasting joy, 
With many of the Gods in company 
Which thither haunt, and with the Winged Boy. 
Sporting himself in safe felicity : 
Who when he hath with spoils and cruelty 
Ransacked the world, and in the woful hearts 
Of many wretches set his triumphs high. 
Thither resorts, and, laying his sad darts 

Aside, with fair Adonis plays his wanton parts. 

1 Wounded. 
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And his true love fiur Psyche with him plajrs. 
Fair Psyc^ie to him lately reconciled, 
After long troaUes and unmeet upbrays 
With which his mother Venus her reviled. 
And eke himself her cruelly exiled : 
But now in steadfiEist love and happy state 
She with him lives and hath him bom a child. 
Pleasure, that doth both gods and men aggrate,! 

Pleasure, the daughter of Cupid and Psyche late. 



THE BOWER OF BLISS 

l^HENCE passing forth, they shortly do arrive 
Whereas the Bower of Bliss was situate ; 
A place picked out by choice of best alive, 
That nature's work by art can imitate : 
In which whatever in this worldly state 
Is sweet and pleasing unto living sense. 
Or that may daintiest fiuitasy aggrate. 
Was poured forth with plentiful dispense. 

And made there to abound with lavish affluence. 

Goodlydt was enclosed round about. 
As well their entered guests to keep within. 
As those unruly beasts to hold without ; 
Yet was the fence thereof but weak and thin : 
Nought feared their force that fortilage to win. 
But vrisdom's power, and temperance's might. 
By which the mightiest things efforced bin ; 
And eke the gate was wrought of substance light, 

Rather for pleasure than for battery or fight. 

1 Delight. 
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It Ihuned was of precious ivoiy. 

That seemed a work of admirable wit ; 

And therein all the famous history 

Of Jason and Medea was yymt ; 

Her mighty charms, her furious loving fit ; 

His goodly conquest of the golden fleece, 

His fadshd faith, and love too lightly flit ; 

The wondered Argo, which in venturous peece ^ 
First through the Euzioe seas bore all the flower of Greece. 

Ye might have seen the frothy billows fry 

Under the ship as thorough them she went, 

That seemed the waves were into ivory, 

Or ivory into the waves were sent ; 

And otherwhere the snowy substance sprent 

With vermeil, like the boys' blood therein shod, 

A piteous spectacle did represent ; 

And otherwhiles, with gold besprinkeled, 
It seemed the enchanted flame which did Creasa wed. 

All this and more might in that goodly gate 
Be read, that ever open stood to all 
Which thither came ; but in the Porch there sat 
A comely personage of stature tall, 
And semblance pleasing, more than natural, 
That travellers to him seemed to entice : 
His looser garment to the grotmd did fall, 
And flew about his heels in wanton wise, 

Not fit for speedy pace, or manly exercise. 

They in that place him Genius did call : 
Not that celestial power, to whom the care 
Of life, and generation of all 
That lives, pertains in charge particular, 

1 Fortified ship. 
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Who wondrous things concerning our welfare, 
And strange phantoms doth let us oft foresee, 
And oft of secret ill bids us beware : 
That is our Selfe, whom though we do not see, 
Yet each doth in himself it well perceive to be. 

Therefore a God him sage Antiquity 
Did wisely make, and good Agdistes call ; 
But this same was to that quite contrary. 
The foe of life, that good envies to all. 
That secretly doth us procure to fall 
Through guileful semblants which he makes us 

see: 
He of this Garden had the govemall. 
And Pleasure's porter was devised to be. 

Holding a staff in hand for more formality. 

Thus being entered, they behold around 
A large and spacious plain, on every side 
Strewed with pleasauns^ ; whose fair grassy 

ground 
Mantled with green, and goodly beautified 
With all the ornaments of Flora's pride, 
Wherewith her mother Art, as half in scorn 
Of niggard Nature, like a pompous bride 
Did deck her, and too lavishly adorn. 

When forth from virgin bower she comes in the early 
mom. 

Therewith the Heavens always jovial 
Looked on them lovely, still in stedfast state, 
Ne suffered storm nor frost on them to fall. 
Their tender buds or leaves to violate ; 
' Objectt of pleasure. 
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Nor scorching heat, nor cold intemperate, 
To afflict the creatures which therein did dwell ; 
Bat the mild air with season moderate 
Gently attempered, and disposed so well, 
That still it breathed forth sweet spirit and wholesome 
smell: 

More sweet and wholesome than the pleasant hill 
Of Rhodope, on which the Nymph that bore 
A giant babe herself for grief did kill ; 
Or the Thessalian Tempe, where of yore 
Fair Daphne Phoebus' heart with love did gore ; 
Or Ida, where the Gods loved to repair, 
Whenever they their heavenly bowers forlore ; 
Or sweet Pamasse, the haimt of Muses fiair ; 

Or Eden self, if ought with Eden mote compare. 

Much wondered Guyon at the fair aspect 
Of that sweet place, yet suffered no delight 
To sink into his sense, nor mind affect. 
But p>assed forth, and looked still forward right. 
Bridling his will and mastering his might, 
Till that he came unto another gate ; 
No gate, but like one, being goodly dight 
'V^th boughs and branches, which did broad dilate 

Their clasping arms in wanton wreathings intricate : 

So fiuhioned a Porch with rare device ; 
Arched over head with an embracing vine. 
Whose bimches hanging down seemed to entice 
All passers-by to taste their luscious wine. 
And did themselves into their hands incline, 
As freely offering to be gathered ; 
Some deep empurpled as the Hyacine, 
Some as the Rubinc laughing sweetly red, 

Some like fair EUneralds, not yet well ripened. 
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And them amongst some were of burnished gold, 
So made by art to beautify the rest, 
Which did themselves amongst the leaves enfold, 
As lurking firom the view of covetous guest, 
That the weak boughs, with so rich load opprest 
Did bow adown as overburdenM. 
Under that porch a comely dame did rest. 
Clad in £air weeds but foul disorder^. 

And garments loose that seemed unmeet for woman- 
head. 

In her left hand a cup of gold she held, 
And with her right the riper fruit did reach. 
Whose sappy liquor, that with fulness swelled. 
Into her cup she scruzed ^ with dainty breach 
Of her fine fingers, without foul impeach. 
That so fair winepresse made the wine more sweet 
Thereof she used to give to drink to each. 
Whom passing by she happen^ to meet : 

It was her guise all Strangers goodly so to greet 

So she to Guyon offered it to taste, 
Who, taking it out of her tender hand. 
The cup to ground did violently cast, 
That all in pieces it was broken fond,* 
And with the liquor stainM all the land : 
Whereat Excess exceedingly was wroth. 
Yet no'te the same amend, ne yet withstand, 
But suffered him to pass, all were she loth ; 

Who, nought regarding her displeasure, forward goeth. 

There the most dainty Paradise on gromid 
Itself doth ofiier to his sober eye, 

■ 1 SoMCMd. * Found. 
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In which all pleasures plenteouly abound, 
And none does others' happiness envy ; 
The painted flowers, the trees upshooting high. 
The dales for shade, the hills for breathing space. 
The trembling groves, the crystal running by. 
And, that which all fiair works doth most aggraoe^ 
The art which all that wrought appeared in no placo. 

One would have thought (so cunningly the rude 
And scomM parts were mingled with the fine) 
That Nature had for vrantonness ensued 
Art, and that Art at Nature did repine ; 
So striving each the other to undermine. 
Each did the other's work more beautify ; 
So differing both hi wills agreed in fine : 
So all agreed, through sweet diversity. 

This Garden to adorn with all variety. 

And in the midst of all a fountain stood« 
Of richest substance that on earth might be, 
So pure and shiny that the silver flood 
Through every channel running one migl^ see ; 
Most goodly it with curious imagery 
Was overwrought, and shapes of naked boys. 
Of which some seemed with lively jollity 
To fly about, playing their wanton toys. 

Whilst others did themselves embay in liquid joys. 

And over all of purest gold was spread 
A trail of ivy in his native hue ; 
For the rich metal was so coloured, 
That wight who did not well avised it view 
Would surely deem it to be ivy true : 
Low his lascivious arms adown did creep. 
That themselves dipping in the silver dew 
Their fleecy flowers they fearfully did steep, 

Which drops of crystal seemed for wantonness to weep. 
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Infinite streams oontinttallj did well 
Out of this fountain, sweet and fiair to see, 
The whidi into an ample laver fell. 
And shortly grew into so great quantity, 
That Uke a little lake it seemed to be ; 
Whose depths exceeded not three cubits height. 
That through the waves one might the bottom see, 
All paved beneath with Jasper shining bright. 

That seemed the fountain in that sea did sail 
upright 

Eltaoons they heard a most melodious sound. 
Of all that mote delight a dainty ear, 
Sndi as at once might not on living ground. 
Save in this Paradise, be heard elsewhere : 
Right hard it was for wight which did it hear, 
To read what manner music that mote be ; 
For all that pleasing is to living ear 
Was there consorted in one harmony ; 

Birds, voices, instruments, winds, waters, all agree : 

The Joyous birds, shrouded in cheerful shade, 
Thefar notes unto the voice attem p ered sweet ; 
The angelical soft trembling voices made 
To th' instruments divine respondence meet : 
The silver sounding instruments did meet 
With the bass murmur of the waters' fall ; 
The waters' iiall with difference discreet. 
Now soft, now loud, unto the wind did call ; 

The gentle warbUng wind low answered to aU. 

The whiles some one did chant this lovely lay : 
Ah t Mr, wkuo fair tkimg dost fain io sa. 
In tpringimgJUwir Uu iwuigi cftky day. 
Ah/ mtki Virgin Rase, haw swaify sht 
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Doth first pup forth with bashful modesty. 
That fairer seems the less ye see her may. 
Lol set soon after how more bold and free 
Her barid bosom she doth broad display; 
Lot su soon after how she fades and falls away. 

Sopasseth, in the passing of a day. 
Of mortal life the leaf the bud, theJUwer ; 
Ne more doth flourish after first decay. 
That erst was sought to deck both bed and bower 
Of many a lady, and many a paramour. 
Gather therefore the Rose whilst yet is prime. 
For soon comes age that will her pride deflower : 
Gather the Rose of love whilst yet is time. 

Whilst loving thou mayest loved be with equal crime. 



THE HOUSE OF PRIDE 

A STATELY palace built of squarM brick, 
Which cunningly was without mortar laid. 
Whose walls were high, but nothing strong nor thick, 
And golden foil all over them displayed. 
That purest sky with brightness they dismayed : 
High lifted up were many lofty towers. 
And goodly galleries far over laid, 
Full of fair windows and delightful bowers ; 

And on the top a dial told the timely hours. 

It was a goodly heap for to behold. 
And spake the praises of the workman's wit ; 
But full great pity, that so fair a mould 
Did on so weak foundation ever sit : 
For on a sandy hill, that still did flit 

VOL. II. D 
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And fall away, it mounted was full high, 
That every breath of heaven shaked it : 
And all the hinder parts, that few could spy, 
Were ruinous and old, but painted cunningly. 

Arrived there, they passed in forth right ; 
For still to all the gates stood open wide : 
Yet charge of them was to a Porter hight, 
Called Malveni!i, who entrance none denied : 
Thence to the hall, which was on every side 
With rich array and costly arras dight. 
Infinite sorts of people did abide 
There waiting long, to win the wished sight 

Of her. that was the Lady of that Palace bright. 

High above all a cloth of state was spread, 
And a rich throne, as bright as sunny day ; 
On which there sat, most brave embellished 
With royal robes and gorgeous array, 
A maiden Queen that shone as Titan's ray. 
In glistering gold and peerless precious stone ; 
Yet her bright blazing beauty did assay 
To dim the brightness of her glorious throne. 

As envying herself, that too exceeding shone : 

Exceeding shone, like Phcebus' £eurest child, 
That did presume his fiither's fiery wain. 
And flaming mouths of steeds, unwonted wild. 
Through highest heaven with weaker hand to rein : 
Plroud of such glory and advancement vain, 
While flashing beams do daze his feeble eyen. 
He leaves the welkin vray most beaten plain. 
And, rapt with whirling wheels, inflames the skyen 

With fire not made to bum, but fairiy for to shine. 
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So proud she sbined in her princely state. 
Looking to heaven, for earth she did disdain ; 
And sitting high, for lowly she did hate : 
Lo I underneath her scornful feet was lain 
A dreadful dragon with an hideous train ; 
And in her hand she held a mirror bright, 
Wherein her face she often viewed fain. 
And in her selMov'd semblance took delight ; 

For she was wondrous fair, as any living wight. 

Of grisly Pluto she the daughter was, 
And sad Proserpina, the Queen of hell ; 
Yet did she think her peerless worth to pass 
That parentage, with pride so did she swell ; 
And thundering Jove, that high in heaven doth dwell, 
And wield the world, she claimed for her sire, 
Or if that any else did Jove excel : 
For to the highest she did still aspire ; 

Or, if ought higher were than that, did it desire. 

And proud Lucifera men did her call, 
That made herself a Queen, and crowned to be ; 
Yet rightful kingdom she bad none at all, 
Ne heritage of native sovereignty : 
But did usurp with wrong and tyranny 
Upon the sceptre which she now did hold : 
Ne ruled her realm with laws, but policy. 
And strong advisement of six wizards old, 

That with their coimsels bad her kingdom did uphokL 

Sudden upriseth from her stately place 
The royal Dame, and for her coach doth call : 
All hurtlen forth ; and she, with princely pace, 
As fair Aurora in her purple pall 
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Oat of the East the dawning day doth caU. 
So forth she comes ; her brightness broad doth blase. 
The heaps of people, thronging in the hall, 
Do ride each other upon her to gaxe : 
Her glorious glitterand light doth all men's eyes amaxe. 

So forth she comes, and to her coach does climb, 
Adorned all with gold and garlands gay, 
That seemed as fresh as Flora in her prime : 
And strove to match in royal rich array. 
Great Juno*s golden chair ; the which, they say. 
The gods stand gazing on, when she does ride 
To Jove's high house through heavens brass-paved 

way, 
Drawn of fair peacocks, that excel in pride, 

And full of Argus eyes their tails dispreaden wide. 

THB HOUSE OF ATfe 

Hard by the gates of hell her dwelling is ; 
There whereas all the plagues and harms abound 
Which puiiish wicked men that walk amiss : 
It is a darksome delve ^ far tmderground 
With thorns and barren brakes environ'd round. 
That none the same may easily outwin : > 
Yet many ways to enter may be found, 
But none to issue forth when one is in ; 

For discord harder is to end than to begin. 

And all within the riven walls were hung 
With ragged monuments of times forepast, 
All which the sad effects of discord sung : 
There were rent robes and broken sceptres placed ; 
1 Dell. s Get out. 
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Altars defiled and holy things defaced ; 
Disshiver'd spears and shields ytom in twain ; 
Great dties ransack'd, and strong castles rased ; 
Nations captiviKd, and huge armies slain ; 
Of all which ruins there some relics did remain. 

There was the sign of antique Babylon ; 
Of fatal Thebes ; of Rome that reigned long ; 
Of sacred Salem ; and sad Ilion, 
For memory of which on high there hung 
The golden apple, cause of all their wrong, 
For which the three fair goddesses did strive : 
There also was the name of Nimrod strong ; 
Of Alexander, and his princes five 

Which shared to them the spoils that he had got alive. 

And eke of private persons many moe 
That were too long a work to count them all. 
Some, of sworn friends that did their faith forego ; 
Some, of bom brethren, proved unnatural ; 
Some, of dear lovers, foes perpetual ; 
Witness their broken bands there to be seen, 
Their girlands rent, their bowers despoiled all. 
The monuments whereof there biding been. 

As plain as at the first when they were fresh and green. 



THE TEMPLE OF VENUS 



Thus having post all peril, I was come 
Within the compass of that Island's space ; 
The which did seem, unto my simple doom. 
The only pleasant and ddigfatful place 
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That ever trodden was of footings' trace : 
For all that nature by her mother wit 
Could frame in earth, and form of substance base. 
Was there ; and all that nature did omit, 
Art, playing second nature's part, supplied it. 

No tree, that is of count, in greenwood grows. 
From lowest Juniper to Cedar tall. 
No flower in field, that dainty odour throws, 
And decks fais branch with blossoms over all. 
But there was planted, or grew natural : 

' Nor sense of man so coy and curious nice. 
But there mote find to please itself withal ; 
Nor heart could wish for any quaint device. 

But there it present was, and did frail sense entice. 

In such luxurious plenty of all pleasiu-e. 
It seemed a second paradise to guess. 
So lavishly enriched with Nature's treasure. 
That if the happy souls, which do possess 
Th' Elysian fields and live in lasting bliss, 
Should happen this with living eye to see, 
They soon would loathe their lesser happiness, 
And wish to life returned again to be, 

That in this joyous place they mote have joyance free. 

Fnah shadows, fit to shroud from stumy ray ; 

Fair lawns, to take the sun in season due ; 

Sweet springs, in which a thousand Nymphs did play ; 

Soft rumbling brooks, that gentle slumber drew ; 

High reared mounts, the lands about to view ; 

Low looking dales, disloign'd ^ from common gase ; 

Ddightfril bowers, to solace lovers true ; 

False labyrinths, fond runners' eyes to daze ; 
All which by nature made did native self amaze. 

1 Separated. 
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And an without were walks and alleys dight 
With divers trees enranged in even ranks ; 
And here and there were pleasant arbours pigfat, 
And shady seats, and sundry flow'ring banks. 
To sit and rest the walkers' weaiy shanks : 
And therein thousand pairs of lovers walked, 
Praising their god, and 3rielding him great thanks, 
Ne ever ought but of their true loves talked, 

Ne ever for rebuke or blame of any balked. 

All these together by themselves did sport 
Their spotless pleasures and sweet loves' content. 
But, far away from these, another sort 
Of lovers linked in true hearts' consent ; 
Which loved not as these for like intent. 
But on chaste virtue grounded their desire, 
Far from all fraud or feigned blandishment ; 
Which, in their spirits kindling sealous fire, 

Brave thoughts and noble deeds did evermore aspire. 

Such were great Hercules and Hyllus dear ; 

Thie Jonathan and David trusty tried ; 

Stout Theseus and Pirithous his fere ; ^ 

I^lades and Orestes by his side ; 

Mild Titus and Gesippus without pride ; 

Damon and Pythias, whom death could not lew : 

All these, and all that ever had been tied 

In bands of friendship, there did live for ever ; 
Whose lives although decay'd, yet loves decayed never. 

Yet all those sights, and all that else I saw, 
Might not my steps withhold, but that ibrtfaright 
Unto that purpos'd place I did me draw. 
Whereas my love was lodged day and nigfat, 

1 ComiMuiion. 
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The temple of great Venus, that is higfat 
The Queen of beauty, and of love the mother. 
There worshipped of every living wight ; 
Whose goodly workmanship far past all other 
That ever were on earth, all were they set together. 

I, much admiring that so goodly frame, 
Unto the porch approached, which open stood ; 
But therein sate an amiable Dame, 
That seem'd to be of very sober mood, 
And in her semblant shew'd great womanhood : 
Strange was her tyre ; for on her head a crown 
She wore, much like unto a Danisk hood, 
Powdered with pearl and stone ; and all her gown 
Enwoven was with gold, that raught^ fiill low^adown. 

Concord she cleeped was in common rede, 
Mother of blessed Peace and Friendship true ; 
They both her twins, both bom of heavenly seed. 
And she herself likewise divinely grew ; 
The which right well her works divine did shew : 
For strength and wealth and happiness she lends. 
And strife and war and anger does subdue ; 
Of little much, of foes she maketh friends. 

And to afflicted minds sweet rest and quiet sends. 

By her the heaven is in his course contained. 
And all the world in state unmoved stands. 
As their Almighty maker first ordained, 
And bound them with inviolable bands ; 
Else would the waters overflow the lands, 
And fire devour the air, and hell them quight. 
But that she holds them with her blessed hands. 
She is the nurse of pleasure and delight, 

And unto Venus' grace the gate doth open right. 

1 Reached. 
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Into the inmost Temple thus I came, 
Which faming all with frankincense I found 
And odours rising from the altars' flame. 
Upon an hundred marble pillars round 
The roof up high was reared fix>m the ground, 
All decked with crowns, and chains, and girlands gay, 
And thousand precious gifts worth many a pound, 
The which sad lovers for their vowes did pay ; 

And all the ground was strew'd with flowers as fresh as 
May. 

An hundred Altars round about were set, 
All flaming with their sacrifices' fire. 
That with the steam thereof the Temple sweat, 
Which rolled in clouds to heaven did asfdre, 
And in them bore true lovers' vows entire : 
And eke an hundred brasen caudrons bright. 
To bathe in joy and amorous desire. 
Every of which was to a damsel hight.^ 

For all the priests were damsels in soft linen dight. 

Right in the midst the goddess self did stand. 
Upon an altar of some costly mass, 
Whose substance was uneath * to understand : 
For neither precious stone, nor durefiil brass. 
Nor shining gold, nor mould'ring clay it was ; 
But much more rare and precious to esteem. 
Pure in aspect, and like to crystal glass, 
Yet glass was not, if one did rightly deem, 
But, being fiair and brickie,' likest glass did seem. 

But it in shape and beauty did excel 
All other idols which the heathen adore, 
Far passing that, which by surpassing skill 
Phidias did make in Paphos Isle of yore, 

1 Introsted. > Hard. * Brittle. 
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^^th which that wretched Greek, that life Ibrlore, 
Did fall in love ; yet this much fairer shined, 
But covered with a slender veil afore ; 
And both her feet and legs together twined 
Were with a snake, whose head and tail were fast com- 
bined. 

And all about her neck and shoulders flew. 
A flock of little loves, and sports, and joys, 
With nimble wings of gold and purple hue ; 
Whose shapes seemed not like to terrestrial boys. 
But like to Angels playing heavenly toys, 
The whilst their eldest brother was away, 
Cupid their eldest brother : he enjoys 
The wide kingdom of love with lordly sway, 

And to his law compels all creatures to obey. 

And all about her altar scattered lay 
Great sorts of lovers piteously complaining, 
Some of their loss, some of their loves' delay. 
Some of their pride, some paragons disdaining. 
Some fearing fraud, some fraudulently feigning, 
As every one had cause of good or ill 
Amongst the rest some one, through Love'soonstraining 
Tormented sore, could not contain it still, 

But thus brake forth, that all the temple it did fill. 

' Great Venus 1 Queen of beauty and of grace, 
The joy of Gods and men, that under sky . 
Dost fairest shine, and roost adorn thy place ; 
That with thy smiling look dost pacify 
.The raging seas, and mak'st the storms to fly : 
Thee, goddess, thee the winds, the clouds do fear ; 
And, when thou spread'st thy mantle forth on high. 
The waters play, and pleasant lands appear. 

And heavens laugh, and all the world shews joyous cheer. 
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' So all the world by thee at first was made, 
And daily yet thou dost the same repair ; 
Ne ought on earth that merry is and glad, 
Ne ought on earth that lovely is and lair, 
But thou the same for pleasure didst prepare : 
Thou art the root of all that joyous is : 
Great God of men and women, queen of th' air, 
Mother of laughter, and wellspring of bliss, 

O grant that of my love at last I may not miss.' 

So did he say : but I with murmur soft, 
That none might hear the sorrow of my heart. 
Yet inly groaning deep and sighing oft, 
Besought her to grant ease unto my smart. 
And to my wound her gracious help impart 
Whilst thus I spake, behold ! with happy eye 
I spied where at the Idol's feet apart 
A bevy of fair damsels close did lie. 

Waiting when as the Anthem should be sung on high. 

The first of them did seem of riper years 
And graver countenance than all the rest. 
Yet all the rest were eke her equal peers. 
Yet unto her obeyed all the best : 
Her name was Womanhood ; that she expressed 
By her sad semblant and demeanour wise. 
For steadfast still her eyes did fixed rest, 
Ne rov'd at random, after gazers guise. 

Whose luring baits oftlmes do heedless hearts entise. 

And next to her sat goodly Sbameiastness, 
Ne ever durst her tyes from ground uprear, 
Ne ever once did look up from her desse,^ 
As if some blame of evil she did fear, 

1 Dais. 
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That in her cheeks made roses oft appear : 
And her against sweet Cheerfulness was placed, 
Whose eyes, like twinkling stars in evening clear, 
Were decked with smiles that all sad humours chased, 
And darted forth delights the which her goodly graced. 

And next to her sate sober Modesty, 

Holding her hand upon her gentle heart ; 

And her against sate comely Courtesy, 

That unto every person knew her part ; 

And her before was seated overthwart 

Soft Silence, and submissive Obedience, 

Both linked together never to dispart ; 

Both gifts of God, not gotten but from thence ; 
Both girlands of His Saints against their foes' ofifence. 

Thus sat they all around in seemly rate, 
And in the midst of them a goodly maid. 
Even in the lap of Womanhood there sate. 
The which was all in liUy white arrayed, 
With silver streams amongst the linen strayed ; 
Like to the Mom, when first her shining face 
Hath to the gloomy world itself bewray'd : 
That same was fairest Amoret in place. 

Shining with beauty's light and heavenly virtue's grace. 

Whom soon as I beheld, my heart 'gan throb 
And wade in doubt what best were to be done ; 
For sacrilege me seem'd the Church to rob, 
And folly seemed to leave the thing undone 
Which with so strong attempt I had begun. 
Tho, shaking off all doubt and shamefast fear, 
Which Ladies' love, I heard, had never won 
'Mongst men of worth, I to her stepped near. 

And by the lilly hand her labour'd up to rear. 
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And evermore upon the Goddess' face 
Mine eye was fixt, for fear of her offence ; 
Whom when I saw with amiable grace 
To laugh at me, and favour my pretence, 
I was emboldened with more confidence ; 
And nought for niceness nor for envy sparing, 
In presence of them all forth led her thence, 
All looking on, and like astonished staring. 

Yet to lay hand on her not one of all them daring. 

She often prayed, and often me besought. 
Sometime with tender teares to let her go, 
Sometime with witching smiles ; but yet, for nought 
That ever she to me could say or do. 
Could she her wished freedom ft-om me vroo ; 
But forth I led her through the temple gate. 
By which I hardly passed with much ado ; 
But that same lady, which me friended late 

In entrance, did me also friend in my retreat' 

SPENSER 



ALL NATURE DANCETH 

First you see fixt in this huge mirror blue 
Of trembling lights a number numberless, 
Fixed they are named, but with a name untrue. 
For they all move and in a dance express 
That great long year that doth contain no less 
Than threescore hundreds of those yean hi all 
Which the Sun makes with his course natural 

What if to you these sparks disordered seem 
As if by chance they had been scattered there? 
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The gods a solemn measure do it deem, 
And see a just proportion everywhere, 
And know the points where first their movings were ; 
To which first points when all return again. 
The axle-tree of heaven shall break in twain. 

Under that spangled sky five wand'ring flames, 
Besides the King of Day and Queen of Night, 
Are wheeled around all in their sundry frames. 
And an in sundry measures do delight. 
Yet altogether keep no measure right ; 
For by itself each doth itself advance 
And by itself each doth a galliard dance. 

And, lo 1 the sea that fleets about the land. 
And like a girdle clips her solid vraist, 
Music and measure both doth understand ; 
For his great ciystal eye is alwajrs cast 
Up to the moon, and on her fixM fast ; 
And as she danceth in her pallid sphere, 
So danceth he about his centre here. 

Sometimes his proud green waves in order set, 

One after other flow unto the shore. 

Which, when they have with many kisses wet. 

They ebb away in order as before ; 

And to make known his courtly love the more. 
He oft doth lay aside his three-forked mace, 
And with his arms the timorous earth embrace. 

Only the Earth doth stand for ever still : 
Her rocks remove not, nor her mountains meet : 
(Although some wits enriched with Learning's skill 
Saj heaven stands firm, and that the earth doth fleet, 
And swiftly tumeth underneath their feet) 
Yet though the Earth is ever stedfast seen. 
On her broad breast hath dancing ever been. 
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For those blue veins that through her body spread, 
Those sapphire streams which from great hiUs do 

spring, 
(The Earth's great dugs ; for every wight is fed 
With sweet firesh moi&tiure from them issuing) 
Observe a dance in their wild wandering ; 

And still their dance begets a murmur sweet, 
And still the murmur with the dance doth meet. 

See how those flowers that have sweet beauty too, 
(The only jewels that the earth doth wear 
When the young Sun in bravery her doth woo,) 
As oft as they the whistling wind do hear 
Do wave their tender bodies here and there ; 

And though their dance no perfect measure is, 
Yet oftentimes their music makes them kiss. 

Lastly, where keep the Winds their revelry. 
Their violent turnings, and wild whirling hays,i 
But in the Air's tralucent gallery ? 
Where she herself is turned a hundred ways 
While with those maskers wantonly she plays ; 
Yet in this misrule they such rule embrace, 
As two at once encumber not the place. 

But why relate I every singular ? 
Since all the world's great fortunes and afiGurs 
Forward and backward rapt and whirled are. 
According to the music of the spheres : 
And Change herself her nimble feet upbears 
On a round slippery wheel that rolleth aye. 
And turns all States with her imperious sway. 

DAVIES 
1 Dances. 
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THE GATES OF HELL 

And first within the porch and jaws of hell 
Sat deep Remorse of Conscience^ all besprent 
With tears ; and to herself oft would she tell 
Her wretchedness, and cursing never stent 
To sob and sigh ; but ever thus lament, 

With thoughtful care as she that all in vain 
Would wear and waste continually in pain. 

Her eyes unsteadfast, rolling here and there, 
Whirled on each place, as place that vengeance 

brought, 
So was her mind continually in fear, 
Tossed and tormented with the tedious thought 
Of those detested crimes which she had wrought ; 

With dreadful cheer, and looks thrown to the 
sky, 

Wishing for death, and yet she could not die. 

When fell Revenge, with bloody foul pretence 
Had shewed herself, as next in order set. 
With trembling limbs we soflly parted thence 
Till in our eyes another sight we met : 
When from my heart a sigh forthwith I fet. 
Rueing, alas, upon the woful plight 
Of Misery, that next appeared in sight. 

His face was lean and somedeal pined away, 
And eke his hands consumed to the bone. 
But what his body was, I cannot say, 
For on his carcase raiment had he none 
Save clouts and patches piec^, one by one ; 

With staff in hand, and scrip on shoulders cast, 
His chief defence against the winter's blast 
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His food, for most, was wild fruits of the tree. 
Unless sometimes some crumbs fell to his share. 
Which in his wallet long, God wot, kept he. 
As on the which full daint'ly would he fore : 
His drink, the running stream ; his cup, the bare 

Of his pakn closed ; bis bed, the hard cold 
ground: 

To this poor life was Misery ybound. 

Whose wretched state when we had well beheld. 
With tender ruth on him and on his fears. 
In thoughtful cares forth then our pace we held ; 
And by and by, another shape appears, 
Of greedy Cartt still brushing up the breres, 

His knuckles knobb'd, his flesh deep dented in. 
With tawed 1 hands, and hard ytanned skin. 

The morrow grey no sooner hath begun 
To spread his light, even peeping in our eyes, 
When he is up and to his work yrun : 
But let the night's black misty mantle rise. 
And with foul dark never so much disguise 

The fair bright day, yet ceaseth he no while. 
But hath his candles to prolong his toil. 

By him lay heavy Sleeps the cousin of Death, 
Flat on the ground, and still as any stone, 
A very corpse, save yielding forth a breath : 
Small keep took he, whom Fortime frowned on. 
Or whom she lifted up into the throne 
Of high renown ; but as a living death 
So, dead alive, of life he drew the breath. 

The body's rest, the quiet of the heart, 

The travail's ease, the still night's fear was he, 

1 Hardened. 
VOL. II. B 
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And of our age in earth the better part ; 
Reaver of sight, and yet in whom we see 
Things oft that tide, and oft that never be ; 
Without respect, esteeming equally 
King Croesus' pomp, and Irus' poverty. 

SACKVILLE 



A PROCESSION OF PEACE 

Before her flew Affliction girt in storms, 
Qash'd all with gushing wounds, and all the forms 
Of bane and misery frowning in her face ; 
Whom Tyranny and Injustice had in chase ; 
Grim Persecution, Poverty, and Shame ; 
Detraction, Envy, foul Mishap, and lame 
Scruple of Conscience ; Fear, Deceit, Despair ; 
Slander and Clamour, that rent all the air ; 
Hate, War, and Massacre, uncrowned Toil ; 
And Sickness, t' all the rest the base and foil. 
Crept after ; and his deadly weight trod down 
Wealth, Beauty, and the glory of a Crown. 
These ushefd her fSar oflf ; as figures given 
To show these Crosses borne, make peace with 

heaven. 
But now, made free from them, next her before. 
Peaceful and young, Herculean Silence bore 
His craggy club ; which up aloft he held ; 
With which, and his forefinger's charm he still'd 
All sounds in air ; and left so free mine ears, 
That I might hear the music of the spheres, 
And all the angels singing out of heaven ; 
Whose tunes were solemn as to passion given ; 
For now, that Justice was the happiness there 
For all the wroDgs to Right inflicted here, 
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Such was the passion that Pesmx now pot on ; 
And on all went ; when suddenly was gone 
All light of heaven before us ; fix>m a wood. 
Whose light foreseen, now lost, amazed we stood 
The sun still gracing us ; when now, the air 
Inflamed with meteors, we discovered fair 
The skipping goat ; the horse's flaming mane ; 
Bearded and trained comets ; stars in wane ; 
The burning sword, the firebrand-flying snake ; 
The lance ; the torch ; the licking fire ; the drake ; 
And all else meteors that did ill abode ; 
The thunder chid ; the lightning leaped abroad ; 
And yet when Peace came in all heaven was clear 
And then did all the horrid wood appear, 
Where mortal dangers more than leaves did grow ; 
In which we could not one free step bestow, , 

For treading on some murther'd passenger 
Who thither was, by witchcraft, forced to err : 
Whose face the bird hid that loves humans best ; 
That hath the bugle eyes and rosy breast. 
And is the yellow Auttunn's nightingale. 

CHAPMAN 
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REGAINED 

PARADISE 

Southward through Eden went a river large ; 
And now, divided, into four main streams. 
Runs diverse, wandering many a famous realm 
And country, whereof here needs no account ; 
But rather to tell how, if Art could tell. 
How firom that sapphire fount the crisped brooks. 
Rolling on orient pearl and sands of gold. 
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With may error under pendent shades 
Ran nectar, visiting each plant, and fed 
Flowers worthy of Paradise, which not nice Art 
In beds and curious knots, but Nature boon 
Poured forth profuse on hill, and dale, and plain, 
Both where the morning sun first warmly smote 
The open field, and where the unpierced shade 
Imbrowned the noontide bowers : Thus was this place 
A happy rural seat of various view ; 
Groves whose rich trees wept odorous gums and balm, 
Others whose fruit, burnished with golden rind, 
Hung amiable, Hesperian fables true, 
If true, here only, and of delicious taste : 
Betwixt them lawns, or level downs, and flocks 
Grasing the tender herb, were interposed, 
Or palmy hillock ; or the flowery lap 
Of some irriguous valley spread her store. 
Flowers of all hue, and without thorn the rose : 
Another side, umbrageous grots and caves 
Of cool recess, o'er which the mantling vine 
Lajs forth her purple grape, and gently creeps 
Lnzuriant ; meanwhile murmuring waters fall 
Down the slope hills, dispersed, or in a lake. 
That to the fringed bank with mjrrtle crowned. 
Her crystal mirror holds, unite their streams. 
The birds their quire apply : airs, vernal airs. 
Breathing the smell of field and grove, attune 
The trembling leaves, while universal Pan, 
Knit with the Graces and the Hours in dance. 
Led on the eternal Spring. Not that fair field 
Of Enna, where Proserpine gathering flovrers. 
Herself a fairer flower, by gloomy Dis 
Was gathered, which cost Ceres all that pain 
To seek her through the world ; nor that sweet grove 
f Daphne by Orontes, and the inspued 
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Castalian spring, might with this Pftradise 
Of Eden strive ; nor that Nyseian isle 
Girt with the river Triton, where old Cham, 
Whom Gentiles Ammon call and Libsran Jove, 
Hid Amalthea and her florid son 
Young Bacchus, from his stepdame Rhea's eye ; 
Nor where Abassin kings their issue guard, 
Mount Amara. 
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Four ways they flying march, along the banks 

,Of four infernal rivers, that disgorge 

Into the burning lake their baleful streams : 

AbhorrM Styx, the flood of deadly hate ; 

Sad Acheron, of sorrow, black and deep ; 

Cocytus, named of lamentation loud 

Heard on the rueful stream ; fierce Phlegethon, 

Whose waves of torrent fire inflame with rage. 

Far off from these, a slow and silent stream, 

Lethe, the river of oblivion, rolls 

Her watery labyrinth, whereof who drinks, 

Forthwith his former state and being forgets, 

Forgets both joy and grief, pleasure and pain. 

Beyond this flood a frozen continent 

Lies dark and wild, beat with perpetual storms 

Of whirlwind and dire hail, which on firm land 

Thaws not, but gathers heap, and ruin seems 

Of ancient pile ; or else deep snow and ice, 

A gulf profound, as that Serbonian bog 

Betwixt Damiata and Mount Casius old, 

Where armies whole have sunk : The parching air 

Bums frore, and cold performs the effect of fire. 

Thither by harpy-footed furies haled, 
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At certain revolmions, all the damn'd 

Are brought ; and feel by turns the bitter change 

Of fierce extremes, extremes by change more fierce, 

From beds of raging fire, to starve in ice 

Their soft ethereal warmth, and there to pine 

Immoveable, infixed, and frozen round. 

Periods of time, thence hurried back to fire. 

They ferry over this Lethean sound 

Both to and fro, their sorrow to augment, 

And wish and struggle, as they pass, to reach 

The tempting stream, with one small drop to lose 

In sweet forgetfulness all pain and woe. 

All in one moment, and so near the brink ; 

But fate withstands, and to oppose the attempt 

Medusa with Gorgonian terror guards 

The ford, and of itself the water flies 

All taste of living wight, as once it fled 

The lip of Tantalus. 
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(Oh tfu sea of fire.) 

Thus Satan, talking to his nearest mate. 
With head uplift above the wave, and eyes 
That sparkling blazed ; his other parts besides 
Prone on the flood, extended long and large. 
Lay floating many a rood ; in bulk as huge 
As whom the fables name of monstrous size, 
Titanian, or Earth-bom, that warred on Jove ; 
Briar^s, or Typhon, whom the den 
By ancient Tarsus held ; or that sea-beast 
Leviathan, which God of all his works 
Created hugest that swim the ocean stream : 
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Him, haply, slumbering on the Norway foam 

The pilot of some small nigfat-founder'd skiff 

Deeming some island, oft, as seamen tell. 

With fix6d anchor in his scaly rind 

Moors by his side mider the lea, while night 

Invests the sea, and wishM mom delays : 

So stretched out huge in length the Arch-Fiend lay. 

(Afaving to the shore.) 

He scarce had ceased, when the superior Fiend 
Was moving toward the shore : his ponderous shield 
Ethereal temper, massy, large, and round, 
Behind him cast ; the broad circumference 
Hung on his shoulders like the moon, whose orb 
Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views, 
At evening from the top of FesoH, 
Or in Valdamo, to descry new lands. 
Rivers, or mountains, in her spotty globe. 
His spear, to equal which the tallest pine, 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the mast 
Of some great ammiral, were but a wand, 
He walked with, to support uneasy steps 
Over the burning marie, not like those steps 
On Heaven's azure ; and the torrid clime 
Smote on him sore besides, vaulted with fire. 

(Amongst his Ugions.) 

He above the rest 
In shape and gestiu^ proudly eminent. 
Stood like a tower : his form had yet not lost 
All her original brightness, nor appeared 
Less than archangel ruined, and th' excess 
Of glory obscured : as when the sun, new risen. 
Looks through the horiiontal misty air 
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Shorn of his beams ; or from behind the mooo, 
In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs. 

(Flying to Hill gates.) 

Meanwhile, the Adversary of God and Man, 
Satan, with thoughts inflamed of highest design. 
Puts on swift wings, and towards the gates of Hell 
Explores his solitary flight ; sometimes 
He scours the right hand coast, sometimes the left ; 
Now shaves with level wing the deep, then soars 
Up to the fiery concave towering high. 
As when iax off at sea a Qeet descried 
Hangs in the clouds, by equinoctial winds 
Qose sailing from Bengala, or the isles 
Of Temate and Tidore, whence merchants bring 
Their spicy drugs ; they, on the trading flood. 
Through the wide Ethiopian to the Cape, 
Ply stemming nighly toward the pole : So seemed 
Far off the flying Fiend. 

(His encounter with DeatA,) . 

So spake the grisly Terror, and in shape. 
So speaking and so threatening, grew tenfold 
More dreadful and defomi. On the other side. 
Incensed with indignation, Satan stood 
Unterrified, and like a comet burned. 
That fires the length of Ophiuchus huge. 
In the arctic sky, and from his honid hair 
Shakes pestilence and war. Each at the bead 
Levelled his deadly aim : their &ital hands 
No second stroke intend ; and sudi a frown 
Each cast at the other, as when two black clouds, 
With heaven's artillery firaught, oome rattling on 



» 
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Over the Caspian, then stand front to front, 
Hovering a space, till winds the signal Uow 
To join their dark encounter in mid air : 
So frowned the mighty combatants, that Hell 
Grew darker at their frt>wn : so matched they stood. 

{His Journey through Chaos.) 

In a boggy Syrtis, neither sea 
Nor good dry land, nigh foundered on he frures, 
Treading the crude eonsistence, half on foot. 
Half flying ; behoves him now both oar and saiL 
As when a gryphon, through the wilderness 
With wingM course, o'er hill or moory dale. 
Pursues the Arimaspian, who by stealth 
Had from his wakeful custody purloined 
The guarded gold : So eagerly the Fiend 
O'er bog, or steep, through strait, rough, dense, or 

rare, 
With head, hands, wings, or feet, pursues his v^y, 

And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flies. 

• 

But glad that now his sea should find a shore, 
With fresh alacrity, and force renewed. 
Springs upward, like a pyramid of fire, 
Into the wild expanse ; and, through the shock 
Of fighting elements, on all sides round 
Environed, wins his way ; harder beset 
And more endangered, than when Argo passed 
Through Bosporus, betwixt the justling rocks ; 
Or when Ulysses on the larboard shunned 
Charybdis, and by the other whirlpool steered. 
So he with difficulty and labour hard 
Moved on : with difficulty and labour he ; 
But now at last the sacred influence 
Of light appears, and from the walls of Heaven 
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Shoots far into the bosom of dim night 
A glimmering dawn ; Here Nature first begins 
Her furthest verge, and Chaos to retire 
As fit>m her outmost works a broken foe 
With tumult less, and with less hostile din ; 
That Satan with less toil, and now with ease, 
Walts on the calmer wave by dubious light ; 
And, like a weather-beaten vessel, holds 
Gladly the port, though shrouds and tackle torn ; 
Or in the emptier waste, resembling air, 
Weighs his spread wings, at leisure to behold 
Far o£f the empyreal Heaven, extended wide 
In circuit, imdetermined square or round. 
With opal towers and battlements adorned 
Of living sapphire, once his native seat ; 
And fast by, hanging in a golden chain, 
This pendent world, in bigness as a star 
Of smallest magnitude close by the moon. 

{T/ki world disc(n'ered through an opening in the 

outer sphere.) 

As when a scout, 
Through dark and desert ways with peril gone 
All night, at last by break of cheerful dawn 
Obtains the brow of some high-climbing hill. 
Which to his eye discovers unaware 
The goodly prospect of some foreign land 
First seen, or some renowned metropolis 
With glistering spires and pinnacles adorned, 
Which now the rising sun gilds with his beams : 
Such wonder seized, though after heaven seen, 
The spirit malign ; but much more envy seized, 
At sight of all this world beheld so fair. 
Round he surveys (and well might, where he stood 
So high above the circling canopy 
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Of night's extended shade), from eastern point 

Of Libra to the fleecy star that bears 

Andromeda far o£f Atlantic seas, 

Beyond th' horizon : then from pole to pole 

He views in breadth, and without longer pause 

Downright into the world's first region throws 

His flight precipitant, and winds with ease 

Through the pure marble air his oblique way, 

Amongst innumerable stars, that shone 

Stars distant, but nigh hand seemed other worlds. 

(Encounter with Gabriet s force in Paradise.) 

While thus he spake, the angelic squadron bright 
Ttamed fiery red, sharpening in moonM horns 
Their phalanx, and began to hem him round 
With ported spears, as thick as when a field 
Of Ceres ripe for harvest waving bends 
Her bearded grove of ears, which way the wind 
Sways them ; the careful ploughman doubting 

stands. 
Lest on the threshing-floor his hopeless sheaves 
Prove chaff. On the other side, Satan, alarmed. 
Collecting all his might, dilated stood. 
Like Teneriff or Atlas, unremoved. 

(In the form of a serpent) 

So spake the enemy of mankind enclosed 
In serpent, inmate bad 1 and toward Eve 
Addressed his way : not with indented wave, 
Prone on the ground, as since ; but on his rear, 
Circular base of rising folds, that towered 
Fold above fold, a surging maze ; his head 
Crested aloft, and carbuncle his eyes ; 
With burnished neck of verdant gold, erect 
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Amidst bis circling spires, that on the grass 
Floated redundant : pleasing was his shape 
And lovely : never since .of serpent-kind 
Lovdier ; not those that in Illyria dianged 
Hermione and Cadmus ; or the god 
In Epidaurus ; nor to which transformed 
Anunonian Jove or Capitoline, was seen ; 
He with Olympias ; this with her who bore 

Sdpio, the height of Rome. 

• 

He, leading, swiftly rolled 
In tangles, and made intricate seem straight, 
To mischief swift. Hope elevates, and joy 
Brightens his crest ; as when a wandering fire, 
Compact of unctuous vapour, which the nig^t 
Condenses, and the cold environs round. 
Kindled through agitation to a flame. 
Which oft, they say. some evil Spirit attends. 
Hovering and blasiivg with delusive light. 
Misleads the amazed night-wanderer from his way 
To bogs and mires, and oft through pond or pool ; 
There swallowed up and lost, from succour far. 
So glistered the dire Snake. 



A MAGICAL PALACE 

Akon, out of the earth, a fabric huge 
Rose like an exhalation, with the sound 
Of dulcet symphonies and voices sweet. 
Built like a temple, where pilasters round 
Were set, and Doric pillars overlaid 
"With golden architrave ; nor did there want 
Cornice or firieze, with bossy sculptures graven 
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The roof was fretted goUL Not Babylon, 
Nor great Alcairo, sach magnificence 
Equalled in all their glories, to enshrine 
Belus or Stepis, their gods ; or seat 
Their kings, when Egypt with Assyria strove 
In wealth and luxury. The ascending pile 
Stood fixed her sutely height ; and straight the 

doors 
Opening their brasen folds, discover, wide 
Within, her ample spaces, o'er the smooth 
And level pavement : from the arched roof, 
Pendent by subtle magic, many a row 
Of starry lamps and blazing cressets, fed 
With naphtha and asphaltus, yielded light 
As from a sky. 
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In ample space under the broadest shade, 
A table richly spread, in regal mode. 
With dishes piled, and meats of noblest sort 
And savour ; beast of chase, or fowl of game. 
In pastry built, or firom the spit, or boiled, 
Gris-amber-steamed ; all fish, from sea or shore. 
Freshet or purling brook, of shell or fin. 
And exquisitest name, for which was drained 
Pontus, and Lucrine bay, and Afric coast 
And at a stately side-board, by the wine 
That firagrant smell diffiised, in order stood 
Tall stripling youths rich clad, of fairer hue 
Than Ganymcd or Hylas ; distant more 
Under the trees now tripped, now solemn stood. 
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Nymphs of Diana's train, and Naiades 

With froits and flowers from Amalthea's horn, 

And ladies of the Hesperides, that seemed 

Fairer than feigned of old or fabled since 

Of fisiery damsels, met in forest wide 

By knights of Logres, or of Lyones, 

LAncdot, or Pelleas, or Pellenore. 

And all the while harmonious airs were heard 

Of chiming strings, or charming notes ; and winds 

Of gentlest gale Arabian odours fanned 

From their soft wings, and Flora's earliest smells. 



A VISION OF ROME AND ATHENS 

4 The dty, which thou seest, no other deem 
Than great and glorious Rome, queen of the earth» 
So hi renowned, and with the spoils enriched 
Of nations ; there the Capitol thou seest, 
Above the rest lifting his stately head 
On the Tarpeian rock, her citadel 
Impregnable ; and there mount Palatine, 
The Imperial palace, compass huge, and high 
The structure, skill of noblest architects, 
With gilded battlements conspicuous far, 
Turrets, and terraces, and glittering spires : 
Many a fair edifice besides, more like 
Houses of Gods (so well I have disposed 
My aery microscope), thou may'st behold, 
Outside and inside both, pillars and roo&, 
Carved work,' the hand of famed artificers, 
In cedar, marble, ivory, or gold. 
Thence to the gates cast round thine eye, and see 
What conflux issuing forth, or entering in ; 
Praetors, proconsuls to their provinces 
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HastiDg, or on return, in robes of state, 
Lictors and rods, the ensigns of their power, 
Legions and cohorts, turms of horse and wings ; 
Or embassies from regions far remote, 
In Tarioas habits, on the Appian road. 
Or on the Emilian ; some from farthest soath, 
S]rene, and where the shadow both way falls, 
Meroe, Nilotic isle ; and, more to west. 
The realm of Bocchus to the Black-moor sea ; 
Fh>m the Asian kings, and Parthian among these ; 
FroBi India, and the golden Chersonese, 
And utmost Indian Isle Taprobane, 
Dusk faces with white silken turbans wreathed ; 
From Gallia, Gades, and the British west ; 
Germans, and Scjrthians, and Sarmatians, north 
Beyond Danubius to the Tauric pool. • 

Look once more, ere we leave this specular mount. 

Westward, much nearer by south-west, behold 

Where on the i£gean shore a city stands. 

Built nobly, pure the air, and light the soil ; 

Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts 

And eloquence, native to famous wits 

Or hospitable, in her sweet recess. 

City or suburban, studious walks and shades. 

See there the olive grove of Academe, 

Plato's retirement, where the Attic bird 

Trills her thick-warbled notes the summer long ; 

There flowery hill Hymettus, with the sound 

Of bees' industrious murmur, oft invites 

To studious musing ; there Ilissus rolls 

His whispering stream : within the walls, then view 

The schools of ancient sages ; his, who bred 

Great Alexander to subdue the world, 

Lyceum there, and painted Stoa next ; 
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There shall thoa hear and learn the secret power 

Of harmony in tones and numbers hit 

By voice or hand ; and various measured vene, 

,£olian charms and Dorian lyric odes. 

And his who gave them breath, but higher song, 

Blind Melesigenes, thence Homer call'd. 

Whose poem Phoebus challenged for his own : 

Thence what the lofty grave tragedians taught 

In Chorus or Iambic, teachers best 

Of moral prudence, with delight received 

In brief sententious precepts, while they treat 

Of fSate, and chance, and change in human liie, 

High actions and high passions best describing : 

Thence, to the funous orators repair, 

Those ancient, whose resistless eloquence 

Wielded at will that fierce democratie. 

Shook the arsenal, and fulmined over Greece 

To Macedon and Artaxences' throne : 

To sage Philosophy next lend thine ear, 

From Heaven descended to the low-roofed hoase 

Of Socrates ; see there his tenement, 

Whom well inspired the oracle pronotmced 

Wisest of men ; from whose mouth issued forth 

Mellifluous streams, that watered all the schook 

Of Academics old and new, with those 

Sumamed Peripatetics, and the sect 

Epicurean and the Stoic severe. 

MILTON 
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Bbside his head there sat a fair young man 
Of wondrous beauty and of freshest years. 



^ 
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Whose tender bud to blossom new began, 
And flourish fair above his equal pe er s : 
His snowy front, curled with golden hairs 
Like Phoebus' face adorned with sunny rays, 
Divinely shone ; and two sharp winged shears 
Decked with diverse plumes like painted jays 
Were fixM at his back to cut his airy ways. 

Like as Cupido on Idasan hUl, 
When having laid his cruel bow away 
And mortal arrows, wherewith he doth fill 
The world with murdrous spoils and bloody prey, 
With his fair mother he him dights to play, 
And with his goodly sisters, Graces three : 
The goddess, pleas^ with his wanton play 
Suffers herself through sleep beguiled to be, 
The whiles the other ladies mind their merry glee. 

SPBNSBR 

II 

Nor dday'd the winged Saint 
After his charge received ; but from among 
Thousand celestial Ardours, where he stood 
Veiled with his gorgeous wings, upspringing light, 
Flew through the midst of Heaven ; the angelic 

quires, 
On each hand parting, to his speed gave way 
Through all the empyreal road ; till, at the gate 
Of Heaven arrived, the gate self-opened wide 
On golden hinges tmning, as by work 
Divine the sovran Architect had framed. 
From hence, no cloud, or, to obstruct his sight, 
Star interposed, however small, he sees. 
Not unconformed to other shining globes. 
Earth, and the garden of God, with cedars crowned 
VOL. II. F 
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Above all hills. As when by night the glass 

Of Galileo, less assured, observes 

Imagined lands and regions in the moon : 

Or pilot, from amidst the Cyclades 

Delos or Samos first appearing, kens 

A dondy spot. Down thither prone in flight 

He speeds, and through the vast ethereal sky 

Sails between worlds and worlds, with steady wing 

Now on the polar winds, then with quick fieai 

Winnows the buxom air ; till, within soar 

Of towering eagles, to all the fowls he seems 

A phoenix, gazed by all as that sole bird. 

When, to enshrine his reliques in the Sun's 

Bright temple, to Egyptian Thebes he flies. 

At once on the eastern cliff of Paradise 

He lights, and to his proper shape returns 

A Seraph winged : Six wings be wore to shade 

His lineaments divine ; the pair that dad 

Each shoulder broad came mantling o'er his breast 

With regal ornament ; the middle pair 

Girt like a starry zone his waist, and round 

Skirted his loins and thighs with downy gold 

And colours dipped in Heaven ; the third his feet 

Shadowed from dther heel with feathered mail. 

Sky-tinctured grain. Like Maia's son he stood, 

And shook his plumes, that heavenly fragrance filled 

The drcuit wide. 

MILTON 



THE GENIUS OF THE WOOD 

FOK know, by lot from Jove I am the Power 
Ot this lair wood, and live in oaken bower, 
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To nurse the saplings tall, and carl the grove 
Wiih ringlets quaint, and wanton windinfi wove. 
And all my plants I save from nightly ill 
Of noisome winds, and blasting vapours chill : 
And from the boughs brush oflf the evil dew, 
And heal the harms of thwarting thunder Une, 
Or what the cross dire-looking planet smites. 
Or hurtful worm with canker'd venom hiim. 
When evening grey doth rise, I fetdi my round 
Over the mount, and all this hallowed groond ; 
And early, ere the odorous breath of mom 
Awakes the slumbering leaves, or tasselled horn 
Shakes the high thicket, haste I all about. 
Number my ranks, and visit every sprout 
With puissant words, and murmurs made to bless. 
But else in deep of night, when drowsiness 
Hath locked up mortal sense, then listen I 
To the celestial Syrens' harmony. 
That sit upon the nine infolded spheres. 
And sing to those that hold the vital shears. 
And turn the adamantine spindle round. 
On which the fate of Gods and Men is wound. 
Such sweet compulsion doth in music lie 
To lull the daughters of Necessity, 
And keep misteady Nature to her law. 
And the low world in measured motion draw 
After the heavenly tune, which none can bear 
Of human mould, with gross unpurgid ear. 

MILTON 
FAIRY SONGS 

Where the bee sucks, there suck I ; 
In a cowslip's bell I lie : 
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There I couch when owls do cry. 

On the bat's back I do fly 

After summer merrily : 

Merrily, merrily, shall I live now, 

Under the blossom that hangs on the bough. 

II 
Come unto these yellow sands, 

And then take hands : 
Court'sied when you have, and kissed 

The wild waves whist. 
Foot it featly here and there ; 
And, sweet sprites, the burden bear. 

Hark, hark 1 Bowgh. wowgh. 
The watch-dogs bark : 

Bowgh, wowgh. 

Hark, hark ! I hear 

The strain of strutting chanticleer 

Cry, Cock-a-diddle-dow. 

• 

III 

Over hill, over dale, 
Thorough bush, thorough brier, 

Over park, over pale, 
Thorough flood, thorough fire, 

I do vrander everywhere. 

Swifter than the moonte sphere ; 

And I serve the fairy queen. 

To dew her orbs upon the green ; 

The cowslips tall her pensioners be ; 

In their gold coats spots you see ; 

These be rubies, fairy favoiu3. 

In those freckles live their savours : 
I must go seek some dewdrops here. 
And hang a pearl in every cowslip's ear. 
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IV 

You spotted snakes, with double tongue. 

Thorny hedge-hogs, be not seen ; 
Newts, and blind-worms, do no wrong ; 

Come not near our fairy queen : 

Ckon/s 
Philomel, with melody 
Sing in our sweet lullaby : 
Lnlla, luUa, lullaby ; lulla, luUa, lullaby ; 
Never harm, nor spell nor charm, 
Come our lovely lady nigh ; 
So, good night, with lullaby. 



QUEEN MAB 

0( THEN, I see, queen Mab hath been with you. 
She is the iiairies' midwife ; and she comes 
In shape no bigger than an agate-stone 
On the fore-finger of an alderman. 
Drawn with a team of little atomies^ 
Athwart men's noses as they lie asleep ; 
Her waggon-spokes made of long spinners' legs ; 
The cover, of the wings of grasshoppers ; 
The traces of the smallest spider's web ; 
The collars, of the moonshine's wat'ry beams : 
Her whip, of cricket's bone ; the lash, of film : 
Her waggoner, a small gray-coated gnat. 
Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut, 
Made by the joiner squirrel, or old grub. 
Time out of mind the fairies' coach-makers. 
And in this state she gallops night by night 
Through lovers' brains, and then they dream of love : 
On courtiers' knees, that dream on courtesies straight: 

1 Atoms. 
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O'er lawyers' fingers, who straight dream on fees : 
O'er ladies* lips, who straight on kisses dream ; 
Which oft the angry Mab with blisters plagues, 
Because their breaths with sweetmeats tainted are. 
Sometimes she gallops o'er a courtier's nose, 
And then dreams he of smelling out a suit : 
And sometimes comes she with a tithe-pig's tail. 
Tickling a parson's nose as 'a lies asleep. 
Then dreams he of another benefice : 
Sometimes she driveth o'er a soldier's neck, 
And then dreams he of cutting foreign throats, 
Of breaches, ambuscadoes, Spanish blades, 
Of healths five fathom deep ; and then anon 
Drums in his ear ; at which he starts, and wakes ; 
And. being thus frighted, swears a prayer or two, 
And sleeps again. This is that very Mab, 
That plats the manes of horses in the night ; 
And bakes the elf-locks' in foul sluttish hairs. 
Which once imtangled, much misfortune bodes. 

SHAKESPEARE 



DREAMS 

If there were dreams to sell 

What would you buy ? 
Some cost a passing bell ; 

Some a light sigh. 
That shakes from Life's fresh crown 
Only a rose-leaf down. 
If there were dreams to sell. 
Merry and sad to tell. 
And the crier rang the bell. 

What would you buy ? 

1 A place m court. 

s Fairy-locks, locks of hair clotted and tangled in the night. 
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A cottage lone and still, 

With bowers nigh, 
Shadowy, my woes to still, 

UnUl I die. 
Such pearl from Life's fresh crown 
Fain would I shake me down. 
Were dreams to have at will, 
This would best heal my fli, • 

This would I buy. 

BEDDOES 

A DREAM OF SPRING 

I DRSAMKD that as I wandered by the way 
Bare Winter suddenly was changed to Spring, 

And gentle odours led my steps astray. 
Mixed with a soimd of waters mtumuring 

Along a shelving bank of turf, which lay 
Under a copse, and hardly dared to fling 

Its green arms round the bosom of the stream. 

But kissed it and then fled, as Thou mightest in 
dream. 

There grew pied wind-flowers and violets ; 

Daisies, those pearled Arcturi of the earth. 
The constellated flower that never sets ; 

Faint ozlips ; tender blue-bells, at whose birth 
The sod scarce heaved ; and that tall flower that 

wets 
Its mother's face with heaven-collected tears. 
When the low wind, its playmate's voice, it hears. 

And in the warm hedge grew lush eglantine, 
Green cow-bind and the moonlight-coloured May, 

And cherry-blossoms, and white cups, whose wine 
Was the bright dew yet drained not by the day : 
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And wild xx>ses, and ivy serpentine 

With its dark buds and leaves, wandering astxay ; 
And flowers azure, black, and streaked with gold, 
Fairer than any wakened eyes behold. 

And nearer to the river's trembling edge 
There grew broad flag-flowers, purple prankt with 
white. 

And starry river-buds among the sedge, 
And floating water-lilies, broadband bright. 

Which lit the oak that overhung the hedge 
With moonlight beams of their own watery light ; 

And bulrushes, and reeds of such deep green 

As soothed the dazzled eye with sober sheen. 

Methought that of these visionary flowers 
I made a nosegay, botmd in such a way 

That the same hues, which in their natural bowers 
Were mingled or opposed, the like array 

Kept these mprisoned children of the Hours 
Within my hand — and then, elate and gay, 

I hastened to the spot whence I had come 

That I might there present it— O ! to Whom ? 

. SHELLEY 



KUBLA KHAN 

In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree : 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 

Down to a sunless sea. 
So twice Ave miles of fertile ground 
With walls and towers were girdled round 
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And there were gardens bright with sinuoos rills 

Where blossomed many an incense-bearing tree : 

And here were forests ancient as the hills, 

Enfolding sunny spots of greenery. 

But oh 1 that deep romantic chasm which slanted 

Down the green hill athwart a cedam cover I 

A savage place I as holy and enchanted 

As e'er beneath a waning moon was haunted 

By woman wailing for her demon-lover I 

And firom this chasm, with ceaseless turmoil 

seething. 
As if this earth in fast thick pants were breathing. 
A mighty fountain momently was forced : 
Amid whose swift half-intermitted burst 
Huge fragments vaulted like rebounding hail. 
Or cha£fy grain beneath the thresher's flail : 
And 'mid these dancing rocks at once and ever 
It flung up momently the sacred river. 
Five miles meandering with a mazy motion 
Through wood and dale the sacred river ran. 
Then reached the caverns measureless to man, 
And sank in tumult to a lifeless ocean : 
And 'mid this tumult Kubla heard from far 
Ancestral voices prophesying war I 

• 

The shadow of the dome of pleasure 

Floated midway on the waves ; 

Where was heard the mingled measure 

From the fountain and the caves. 
It was a miracle of rare device, 
A sunny pleasure-dome with caves of ice ; 

A damsel with a dulcimer 

In a vision once I saw : 

It was an Abyssinian maid, 

And on her dulcimer she played, 
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Singing of Moont Aboim ! 

Coold I revive within me 

Her lymphony and songf 

To such a deep ddiglit 'twoold win 
That with music loud and long, 
I would build that dome in air, 
That tunny dome I Those caves of ioe I 
And all who heard should see them there, 
And an should cry, Beware ! Beware I 
His flashing eyes, his floating hair ! 
Weave a circle round him thrice, 
And dose your eyes with holy dread. 
For he on honey-dew hath fed. 
And drunk the millc of Paradise ! 

COLBKnXSB 



LIWTI 
OR THE CIRCASSIAN LOVR-CHAUNT 

At midnight by the stream I roved, 
To forget the form I loved. 
Image of Lewti I from my mind 
Depart ; for Lewti is not kind. 

The Moon was high, the moonlight gleam 

And the shadow of a star 
Heaved upon Tamaha's stream ; 

But the rock shone brighter fiEur, 
The rock half sheltered from my view 
By pendent boughs of tressy jrew — 
So shines my Lewti's forehead fair, 
Gleaming through her sable hair. 
Image of Lewti ! from my mind 
Depart ; for Lewti is not kind. 




LBWTI 

I SAW a ckHid of palest hue, 

Onward to the moon it passed ; 
Still brighter and more bright it grew, 
With floating colours not a few, 

Till it reached the moon at last : 
Then the doud was wholly bright. 
With a rich and amber light I 
And so with many a hope I seek, 

And with such joy I find my Lewti ; 
And eyen so my pale wan cheek 

Drinks in as deep a flush of beauty I 
Nay, treacherous image I leave my mind, 
If Lewti never wilLbe kind. 

The little cloud— it floats away, 

Away it goes ; away so soon ? 
Alas ! it has no i>ower to stay : 
Its hues are dim, its hues are grey — 

Away it passes from the moon ! 
How mournfully it seems to fly, 

Ever fading more and more. 
To joyless regions of the sky — 

And now 'tis whiter than before ! 
As white as my poor cheek will be, 

When, Lewti ! on my couch I lie, 
A dying man for love of thee. 
Nay, treacherous image 1 leave my mind— 
And yet, thou didst not look unkind. 

Hush ! my heedless feet from under 
Slip the crumbling banks for ever : 

Like echoes to a distant thunder, 
They plunge into the gentle river. 

The river-swans have heard my tread. 

And startle from their reedy bed. 
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O beauteous birds I methinks ye measure 
Your movements to some heavenly tune ! 

beauteous birds ! 'tis such a pleasure 
To see you move beneath the moon. 

1 would it were your true delight 
To sleep by day and wake all night. 
I know the place where Lewti lies. 
When silent Night has closed her eyes : 

It is a breezy jasmine-bower, 
The nightingale sings o'er her head : 

Voice of the night I had I the power 
That leafy labyrinth to thread, 
And creep, like thee, with soundless tread, 
I then might view her bosom white 
Heaving lovely to my sight. 
As these two swans together heave 
On the gently swelling wave. 

GOLERIDGE 



LOVE 

All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame. 
All are but ministers of Love, 
And feed his sacred flame. 

Oft in my waking dreams do I 
Live o'er again that happy hour, 
When midway on the mount I Liy 
Beside the ruined tower. 

The moonshine stealing o'er the scene 
Had blended with the lights of eve ; 
And she was there, my hope, my joy, 
My own dear Genevieve I 
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She leant against the arm6d man, 
The statue of the armM knight ; 
She stood and listened to my lay, 
Amid the lingering light. 

Few sorrows hath she of her own, 
My hope 1 my joy 1 my Genevieve 1 
She loves me best, whene'er I sing 
The songs that make her grieve. 

I played a soft and doleful air, 
I sang an old and moving story — 
An old rude song, that suited well 
That ruin wild and hoary. 

She listened with a flitting blush. 
With downcast eyes and modest grace ; 
For well she knew, I could not choose 
But gaze upon her face. 

I told her of the Knight that wore 
Upon his shield a burning brand ; 
And that for ten long years he wooed 
The Lady of the Land. 

I told her how he pined : and ah ! 
The deep, the low, the pleading tone 
With which I sang another's love 
Interpreted my own. 



She listened with a flitting blush, 
With downcast eyes, and modest grace ; 
And she forgave me, that I gaxed 
Too fondly on her face. 
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Bat when I told the cruel soom 
That CTBied that bold and^ovely Knight, 
And that he crossed the mountain woods, 
Nor rested day nor night ; 

That sometimes from the savage den. 
And sometimes from the darksome shade, 
And sometimes starting up at once 
In green and sunny glade, 

There came and looked him in the hct 
An angel beautiful and bright ; 
And that he knew it was a Fiend, 
This miserable Knight I 

And that unknowing what he did, 
He leaped amid a murderous band. 
And saved from outrage worse than death 
The Lady of the Land ; 

And how she wept, and clasped his knees ; 
And how she tended him in vain ; 
And ever strove to expiate 

The scorn that crazed his brain. 

And that she nursed him in a cave, 
And how his madness went away. 
When on the yellow forest-leaves 
A dying man he lay ; 

His dying words— but when I reached 
That tenderest strain of all the ditty. 
My faltering voice and pausing harp 
Disturbed her soul with pity 1 
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All impulses of soul and sense 
Had thrilled my guileless Genevieve ; 
The music and the doleful tale, 
The rich and balmy eve ; 

And hopes, and fears that kindle hope. 
An undistinguishable throng, 
And gentle wishes long subdued. 
Subdued and cherished long 1 

She wept with pity and delight. 
She blushed with love, and virgin shame ; 
And like the murmur of a dream, 
I heard her breathe my name. 

Her bosom heaved — she stept aside, 
As conscious of my look she stept — 
Then suddenly, with timorous eye 
She fled to me and wept 

She half enclosed me with her arms, 
She pressed me with a meek embrace ; 
And bending back her head, looked up, 
And gased upon my &ce. 

'Twas partly love, and partly fear, 
And partly 'twas a bashful art 
That I might rather feel, than see, 
The swelling of her heart 

I calmed her fears, and she was calm, 
And told her love with virgin pride ; 
And so I won my Genevieve, 

My bright and beauteous Brkle. 

COLERIDGE 
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THE SOLITARY REAPER 

Behold her, single in the field. 
Yon solitary Highland lass 1 
Reaping and singing by herself I 
Stop here, or gently pass I 
Alone she cuts and binds the grain, 
And sings a melancholy strain ; 

listen ! for the vale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound. 

No Nightingale did ever chant 

So sweetly to reposing bands 

Of travellers in some shady haunt. 

Among Arabian sands : 

A voice so thrilling ne'er was heard 

In spring-time from the Cuckoo-bird, 

Breaking the silence of the seas 

Among the farthest Hebrides. 

Will no one tell me what she sings ? 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-ofif things, 
And battles long ago : 
Or is it some more humble lay, 
Familiar matter of to-day ? 
Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 
That has been, and may be again I 

Whate'er the theme, the maiden sang. 
As if her song could have no ending ; 

1 saw her singing at her work. 
And o'er the sickle bending : — 
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I listened tiU I had my fiU. 
And when I mounted up the bill. 
The music in my heart I bore, 
Long after it was heard no m^re. 

W<»OSWORTa . 



Fr9m *TH£ RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER' 

(The Mariner tells how the ship sailed soadiward with a good 
wind and fiur weather, till it reached the Line. The ship drawn 
by a norm toward the South Pole.) 

And now the sumn-blast came, and be 
Was tyrannous and strong ; 
He struck with his o'ertaking wings. 
And chased us south along. 

With sloping masts, and dipping pnMr, 
As who pursued with yell and blow 
Sdll treads the shadow of his foe. 
And forward bends his head, 
The ship drove fiut, loud roared the blast, 
And southward aye we fled. 

And now there came both mist and snow. 
And it grew wondrous cold : 
And ice, mast high, came floating by, 
As green as emerald. 

And through the drifts, the snowy elifts 
Did send a dismal sheen : 
Nor shapes of men nor betsts jve 
The ice was all between* 

▼OL. II. 
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(T!l]> great seft-btrd called the AlbatroM came throai^ the 
now-fog, and proveth a bird of good omen, and foUoweth the 
•hip at it retained northward throogh fog and ftoating ice. 
The Ancient Mariner inhospitably killeth the pioos bird of 
good omen. The fair breexe continues, the ship enters the 
Fadfic Ocean, and sails northward till it reaches the Line. 
The ship hath been suddenly becalmed.) 

The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew. 

The furrow followed free ; 

We were the first that ever burst 

Into that silent 



Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt down, 
*Twas sad as sad could be ; 
And we did speak only to break 
The silence of the sea t 

All in a hot and copper sky. 
The bloody sun, at noon, 
Right up above the mast did stand. 
No bigger than the moon. 

Day after day, day after day, 
We stuck, nor breath nor motion ; 
As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 

Water, water, everywhere, 
And all the bocutls did shrink ; 
Water, water, everywhere, 
Nor any drop to drink. 

The very deep did rot : O Christ! 
That ever this should be ; 
Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy 



\ 
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About, aboat, in red and rout, 
The death-fires danced at night ; 
The water, like a witch's oils. 
Burnt green and blue and white. 

And some in dreams assurM were 
Of the spirit that plagued us so : 
Nine fjathom deep he had followed us 
From the land of mist and snow. 



(Death, and Ltfe-in*Death, have diced for the ship's crew ; and 
she (the latter) wiiineth the Ancient Marinor. One after another 
his shipmates drop down deed ; but Iafe4n-I>eath be^ns her 
work oa the Ancient Mariner. He despiseth the creatures of 
the calm ; and envieth that they should live, and so many lie 
dead.) 

Alone, alone, all, all, alone, 
Alone on a wide wide sea I 
And never a saint took pity on 
My soul in agony. 

The many men, so beautiful t 
And they all dead did lie : 
And a thousand thousand slimy things 
Lived on ; and so did I. 

I looked upon the rotting sea 
And drew my eyes away ; 
I looked upon the rotting deck. 
And there the dead men lay. 

I looked to Heaven, and tried to pray ; 
But or ever a prayer had gnsht, 
A wicked whisper came, and made 
My heart as di^ as dust 
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I dosed mj lids, tnd kqn then close, 

And the baBi like pulses beat. 

For the sky and the sea, and the 86a iHd the sky, 

Lay like a load on my weary eye, 

And the dead were at my feet* 



(In hit ld6«Sflfe« and fizediien, he y^crneth towards the 
Jo ur ne yin g moon, and the stars that still sojoarn yfet still move 
onward, and everywhere the blue sky bekmgs to them, and is 
dieir appointed rest, and their nadve country, and their own 
natural homes, which they enter unannonnced, as lords that 
are certainly expected, and yet there b a silent joy at their 
UfivaL By iht U&it of the moon he beholdeth God's creatutes 
^ the ttft calm ; their beauty and their happiness. Iftt 
Itoiliai them hi his heart) ' 

The moving moon went tip the sky, 
And nowhere did abide ; 
Softly she was going up. 
And a star or two besidei. 

Her beams bemocked the sultry main. 
Like April hoar-frost spread ; 
But where the ship's huge shadow lay. 
The cbannM water burned alway 
A still and awiiil red. 

Beyond the shadow of the ship 

I watched the water-snakes : 

They moved in tracks of shining white. 

And when they reared, the elfish light 

Fell off in hoaiy flakes. 

Within the shadow of the ship 

I watched their rich attire ; 

Blue, glossy green, and velvet black, 

They coiled and swam : and every track 

Was a flash of golden fire. 



• • • 
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O happy living things 1 no tongue 

Their beauty mi^t declare : 

A spring of love gus^^ from my heart. 

And I blest them unaware : 

Sure my kind saint took pity on me 

And I blessed them unaware. 



(The bodies of the ship's crew are inspirited, and the ship 
moves on ; but not by the souls of the men, nor by demons of 
earth or middle air, but by a blessed troop of angtUc spirits, 
sent down by the invocation of the guardian saint) 

For when it dawned—^hey dropped their arms, 
And clustered round the mast ; 
Sweet sounds rose slowly throufi^ their iionths 
And from theu* bodies passed. 

Around, around, flew each sweet sound, 
Then darted to the sun ; 
Slowly the sounds came back again, 
Now mixed, now one by one. 

Sometimes a-dropping from the sky 
I heard the skylark sing ; 
Sometimes all little birds that are 
How they seeined to fill the sea and air 
With their sweet Jargoning ! 

And now 'twas like all instruments, 
Now like a lonely flute ; 
And now it is an angeTs song, 
That makes the heavens be mute. 

It ceased; yet still the sails made on 
A pleasant noise till noon, 
A noise like of a hiddaa bnok. 
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In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleephig woods all night 

Singeth a quiet tune. 

Till noon we quietly sailed on. 
Yet never a breese did breathe : 
Slowly and smoothly went the ship. 
Moved onward from beneath. 

Under the Iceel nine fothom deep, 
FVom the land of mist and snow. 
The spirit slid ; and it was he 
That made the ship to go. 
The sails at noon left o£f their tune, 
And the ship stood still also. 

But soon there breathed a wind on me, 
Nor sound nor motion made ; 
Its path was not upon the sea 
In ripple or in shade. 

It raised my hair, it fonned my cheek. 
Like a meadow-gale of spring — 
It mingled strangely with my fears, 
Yet it felt like a welcoming. 

Swifdy, swiftly, flew the ship, 
Yet she sailed softly too ; 
Sweetly, sweetly, blew the breeze^ 
On me alone it blew* 

Oh! dream of joy I is this, indeed. 
The lighthouse-top I see? 
Is this the hiU? is this the kirk? 
Is this mine own coimtree? 
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We drifted o'er the harbour-bar, 
And I with sobs did pray — 
O let me be awake, my God ! 
Or let me sleep alway. 

The harbour-bay was dear as glass. 
So smoothly it was strewn ; 
And on the bay the moonlight lay, 
And the shadow of the moon. 

The rock shone bright, the kirk no less, 
That stands above the rock : 
The moonlight steeped in silentness 
The steady weathercock. 

COLERIDGE 



Frmn CHRISTABEL 
THE FINDING OF GERALDINB 

'Tis the middle of night by the castle dock. 
And the owls have awakened the crowing cock ; 

Tu— whit I Tu— whoo I 

And hark, again 1 the crowing cock. 
How drowsily it crew. 

Sir Leoline, the Baron rich. 

Hath a toothless mastiff bitch ; 

From her kennel beneath the rock 

She maketh answer to the dock. 

Four for the quarters, and twelve for the hour ; 

Ever and aye, by shine and shower, 

Sixteen short howls, not over loud ; 

Some say, she sees my lady's shroud. 
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Is the night chilly and dark? 
The night is chilly, bat not daik. 
The thin grey cloud is spread on high. 
It covers but not hides the sky. 
The moon is behind, and at the full ; 
And yet she looks both small and dull. 
The night is chill, the doud is grey : 
'Tis a month before the month of May, 
And the Spring comes slowly up this way. 

The lovely lady, Christabel, 

Whom her father loves so well. 

What makes her in the wood so late, 

A furlong from the castle gate? 

She had dreams all 3restemight 

Of her own betrothM knight ; 

And she in the midnight wood will pray 

For the weal of her lover that 's far away. 

She stole ak>ng, she nothing spoke, 
The sighs she heaved were soft and low, 
And naught was green upon the oak, 
But moss and rarest mistletoe : 
She kneels beneath the huge oak tree, 
And in silence prayeth she. 

The lady sprang up suddenly. 

The lovely lady, Christabel I 

It moaned as near as near can be, 

But what it is, she cannot telL— 

On the other side it seems to be 

Of the huge, broad-breasted, old oak tree. 

The night is chill ; the forest bare ; 
Is it the wind that moaneth bleak? 
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There is not wind enough in the air 

To move away the ringlet cnrl 

From the lovely lady's dieek — 

There is not wind enough to twirl 

The one red leaf, the last of its clan, 

That dances as often as dance it can. 

Hanging so light, and hanging so high, 

On the topmost twig that looks up at the sky. 

Hush, beating heart of Christabd ! 
Jesu, Maria, shieM her well ! 
She folded her arms beneath her doak, 
And stole to the other side of the oak. 
What sees she there? 

There she sees a damsel bright, 
Drest in a silken robe of white. 
That shadowy in the moonlight shone : 
The neck that made that white robe wan. 
Her stately neck, and arms were bare ; 
Her blue-veined feet unsandalled were, 
And wildly glittered here and there 
The gems entangled in her hair. 
I guess, 'twas frightful there to see 
A lady so richly clad as she — 
Beautiful exceedingly I 

Mary mother, save me now 1 

(Said Christabel,) And who art thou? 

The lady strange made answer meet. 
And her voice was fiunt and sweet : — 
Have pity on my sore distress, 
I scarce can speak for weariness : 
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Stretch forth thy hand, and have no fear 1 
Said Christabel, How earnest thou here? 
And the lady, whose voice was faint and sweet, 
Did thus pursue her answer meet : — 

My sire is (tf a noble line. 

And my name'is Geraldine : 

Five warriors seized me yestermom. 

Me, even me, a maid forlorn : 

They choked my cries with force and fright. 

And tied me on a palfrey white. 

The palfrey was as fleet as wind. 

And they rode furiously behind. 

They spurred amain, their steeds were white : 

And once we crossed the shade of night. 

As sure as Heaven shall rescue me, 

I have no thought what men they be ; 

Nor do I know how long it is 

(For I have lain entranced, I wis) 

Since one, the tallest of the five. 

Took me from the palfrey's back, 

A weary woman, scarce alive. 

Some muttered words his comrades spoke : 

He placed me underneath this oak ; 

He swore they would return with haste ; 

Whither they went I cannot tell — 

I thought I heard, some minutes past, 

Sounds as of a castle belL 

Stretch forth thy hand (thus ended she), 

And help a vrretched maid to flee. 

Then Christabel stretched forth her hand 
And comforted Deur Geraldine : 
O well, bright dame 1 may you command 
The service of Sir Leoline ; 



\ 
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And gladly our stoat chivalry 
Will he lend forth and firiends withal 
To guide and guard yon safe and free 
Home to your noble father's halL 

She rose : and forth with steps they passed 

That strove to be, and were not, fast. 

Her gracious stars the lady blest, 

And thus spake on sweet Christabel : 

All our household are at rest, 

The hall as silent as the cell ; 

Sir Leoline is weak in health. 

And may not well awakened be. 

But we will move as if in stealth, 

And I beseech your courtesy. 

This night, to share your couch with me. 

They crossed the moat, and Christabel 

Took the key that fitted well ; 

A little door she opened straight. 

All in the middle of the gate ; 

The gate that was ironed within and without. 

Where an army in battle array had marched 

out. 
The lady sank, belike through pain, 
And Christabel with might and main 
Lifted her up, a weary weight, 
Over the threshold of the gate : 
Then the lady rose again. 
And moved, as she were not in pain. 

So free from danger, free from fiear. 
They crossed the court : right glad they were. 
And Christabel devoutly cried 
To the Lady by her side ; 
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Praise we the Virgin all di^ina 

Who hath rescued thee from thy distress 1 

Alas, alas 1 said GerakUne, 

I cannot speak for weariness. 

So free from danger, free from fear, 

Thegr crossed the court : right glad tbejr wore. 

Outside her kennel the mastiff old 
Lay fost asleep, in moonshine cold* 
The mastiff old did not awake, 
Yet she an angry moan did make I 
And what can ail the mastiff bitch? 
Kever till now she uttered yell 
Beneath the ejre of ChristabeL 
Perhaps it is the owlet's scritch : 
For what can ail the mastiff bitch? 

COLERIDGE 



LA BELLE DAME SANS MERCI 

O WHAT can ail thee, Knight-at-anns. 
Alone and palely loitering ? 
- The sedge has withered from the lake, 
And no birds sing. 

what can ail thee, Knight-at-arms t 
So haggard and so woe-begone? 

The squirrel's granary is full, 
And the harvest *s done. 

1 see a lily on thy brow 

With anguish moist and fever-dew, 
And on thy cheeks a fruling rose 
Fast withereth toa 



"^^•Tssong; ^ **^' and sing 

^<1 there r .k ?^' ""d «toied fi.li 
"""M four, ^^ 
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I saw thdr starved lips in the gloam 
With horrid warning gapM wide. 

And I awoke, and found me here 
On the cold hill's side. 

And this is why I sojourn here 

Alone and palely loitering ; 
Though the sedge is withered from the lake 

And no birds sing. 

KEATS 



Frvm HYPERION 
THE FALL OF THE TITANS 

Deep in the shady sadness of a vale 

Far sunken fix>m the healthy breath of mom, 

Far from the fiery noon and eve's one star, 

Sat grey-haired Saturn, quiet as a stone, 

Still as the silence round about his lair ; 

Forest on forest hung about his head 

Like doud on cloud. No stir of air was there, 

Not so much life as on a summer's day 

Robs not one light seed from the feathered grass ; 

But where the dead leaf fell, there did it rest 

A stream went voiceless by, still deadened more 

By reason of his fallen divinity 

Spreading a shade : the Naiad mid her reeds 

Pressed her cold finger closer to her lips. 

Along the margin-sand large footmarks went, 

No iiButher than to where his feet had strayed, 

And slept there since. Upon the sodden ground 

His old right hand lay nerveless, Itstlesi, dead, 
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Unsoeptred; and his realmless eyes were dosed ; 
While his bowed head seemed listenfaig to the 

Earth, 
His ancient mother, for some comfort yet 
It seemed no force could wake him from his pboe ; 
But there came one, who with a Idndxed hand 
Touched his wide shoulders, after bending low 
With r e v erence, though to one who knew it not. 
She was a goddess of the infant world ; 
By her in stature the tall Amazon 
Had stood a pigmy's height ; she would have ta'en 
Achilles by the hair and bent his neck ; 
Or with a finger stayed Izion's wheeL 
Her fisure was large as that of Memphian Sphinx 
Pedestalled haply in a palace court 
When sages looked to Egypt for their lore. 
But oh I how unlike maible was that face : 
How beautiful, if sorrow had not made 
Sorrow more beautiful than Beauty's selil 
There was a listening fear in her regard. 
As if calamity had but begun ; 
As if the vanward clouds of evil days 
Had spent their malice, and the sullen rear 
Was with its storM thunder labouring up. 
One hand she pressed upon that adiing spot 
Where beats the human heart, as if just there, 
Though an immortal, she felt cruel pain : 
The other upon Saturn's bended neck 
She laid, and to the level of his ear 
Leaning with parted lips, some words she spake 

In solemn tenour and deep organ tone. 

• 

Meanwhile in other realms big tears were shed. 
More sorrow like to this, and such like woe* 
Too huge for mortal tongne. or penofsoribe: 
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The Thmt fierae, aelMikl or priK»4Maiid, 

GtetMund for the old aUegianoe oooe moret 

And listened in sharp pain for Saturn's TOlce. 

Bnt one of the whole mammoth-brood ami kapt 

His sofcreignty and rule and m^esty ; 

BUmg Hypsrion on his orbM fire 

Siffl Mt, still snuffed the inoense teeminf «p 

Wtam nan to the sun's God ; yet tmsocnre ; 

For as among us mortals omens drear 

Fright and perpkx. so also shuddered li»— 

Not ai dog's bowl, or ^oam-bad's hated scBBodit 

Or the fiimiliar visiting of one 

Upon the first toll of his passing*bell, 

0^ prophesjrings of the midnight lamp ; 

Bnt horrors, portioned to a giant nerves 

Oft nMde Hyperion ache. His palace farigfaC, 

Bastiooed with pyramids of glowing gold. 

And toudied with shade of broosM obeliski^ 

Glared a bkx)d-red through all its tbonmid 

courts. 
Arches and domes and fiery gaUeries : 
And all its curtains of Anrorian donds 
Fhished angerly : while sometimes eaglas' magi 
Unseen before by Gods or wondering meo, 
Daxlnened the place: and neighing sleeda were 



Not heard befiore by Gods or wondering 
Even now, while Saturn, roused from icy tnuNe, 
Went step for step with Thea through the woods, 
Hyperion, leaving twilight in the rear, 
Came slope upon the threshold of the weH : 
Then, as was wont, his palace-door flew ope 
In smoothest silence, save what solemn tnbM 
Blown by the serious Zephsrrs, gave of sweet 
And wandering sounds, slow-bnathed md odiei ; 
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And like a rose in ▼ermdl tint and shape, 
In fragrance soft, and coolness to the eye. 
That inlet to severe magnificence 
Stood full blown, for the God to enter in. 

He enter'd, hot he enter'd full of wrath ; 
His <^»"»"g robes stream'd out bejond his beds, 
And gave a roar, as if of earthlj fire. 
That scared away the meek ethereal Hours, 
And made their dove-wings tremble. On he flared, 
From stately nave to nave, from vault to vault, 
lliroogh bowers of fragrant and enwreathed light. 
And diamond-paved lustrous long arcades. 
Until he reach'd the great main cupola ; 
There standing fierce beneath, he stampt his foot, 
And from the basements deep to the high towers 
Jarr'd bis own golden region ; and before 
The quavering thunder thereupon had ceased. 
His voice leapt out, despite of godlike curb, 
To this result : . . . 
' Satiun is frUlen, am I too to fall? 
Am I to leave this haven of my rest, 
This cradle of my glory, this soft dime. 
This cahn luxuriance of blissful light. 
These crystalline pavilions, and pure fanes. 
Of all my lucent empire ? It is left 
Deserted, void, nor any haunt of mine. 
The blaze, the splendour, and the symmetry 
I cannot see — ^but darkness, death and darkness. 
Even here, into my centre of repose. 
The shady visions come to domineer, 
Insult, and blind, and stifle up my pomp. 
Fall I — Noy by Tellus and her briny robes I 
Over the fiery frontier of my realms 
I will advance a terrible right arm, 

VOL. II. H 
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Shall aeue that infimt thunderer, rebel Jove, 

And bid old Saturn take his throne again.' 

He spake, and ceased, the while a heavier threat 

Held struggle with his throat, but came not fcith ; 

For at H]rperion's words the Phantoms pale 

Bestirr'd themselves, thrice horrible and cold ; 

And from the mirror'd level where he stood 

A mist arose, as from a scummy marsh. 

At this, through all his bulk an agony 

Crept gradual, from the feet unto the crown, 

Like a lithe serpent vast and muscular 

Making slow way, with head and neck oonvulsed 

From over-strained might. Released, he fled 

To the eastern gates, and full six dewy hours 

Before the dawn in season due should blush, 

He breathed fierce breath against the sleepy portals, 

Qear'd them of heavy vapours, burst them widS 

Suddenly on the ocean's chilly streams. 

The planet orb of fire, whereon he rode 

Each day from east to west the heavens through. 

Spun round in sable curtaining of clouds ; 

Not therefore veiled quite, blindfold and hid, 

But ever and anon the glancing spheres. 

Circles, and arcs, and broad-belting colure, 

Glow'd through, and wrought upon the muffling 

dark 
Sweet-shaped lightnings from the nadir deep 
Up to the zenith— hieroglyphics old, 
Which sages and keen-eyed astrologers 
Then living on the earth, with labouring thought 
Won fix)m the gaze qCmany centuries : 
Now lost, save what we find on remnants huge 
Of stone, or marble swart ; their import gone, 
Their wisdom long since fled. Two wings this 

orb 
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Possess'd for glory, two fair argent wings, 

Ever exalted at the God's approach : 

And now, from forth the gloom their phmes 

immense 
Rose, one by one, till all outspreaded were ; 
While still the dazzling globe maintain'd edipse, 
Awaiting for Hyperion's command. 
Fain would he have commanded, fain took throne 
And bid the day begin, if bat for change. 
He might not :— No, though a primeval God : 
The sacred seasons might not be disturb'd. 
Therefore the operations of the dawn 
Stay'd in their birth, even as here 'tis told. 
Those silver wings expanded sisterly. 
Eager to sail their orb ; the porches vride 
Open'd upon the dusk demesnes of night ; 
And the bright Titan, phrended vrith new woes, 
Unused to bend, by hard compulsion bent 
His spirit to the sorrow of the time ; 
And all along a dismal rack of clouds. 
Upon the boundaries of day and night. 
He stretch'd himself in grief and radiance feint. 
There as he lay, the Heaven with its stars 
Look'd down on him with pity, and the voice 
Of Coelus, from the universal space, 
Thus whisper'd low and solemn in his ear : 
' O brightest of ray children dear, earth-bom 
And sky-engender'd. Son of Mysteries 
All unrevealed even to the powers 
Which met at thy creating; ... oh 1 brightest child I 
Art thou, too, near such doom? vague fear 

there is : 
For I have seen my sons most unlike Gods. 
Divine ye were created, and divine 
In sad demeanour, solemn, undisturb'd 
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UnruflSed, like high Gods, ye lived and ruled : 
Now I heboid in you fear, hope, and wrath ; 
Actions of rage and passion ; even as 
I see them, on the mortal world beneath. 
In men who die. — This is the grief, O Son ! 
Sad sign of ruin, sudden dismay, and fall ! 
Yet do thou strive ; as thou art capable. 
And canst oppose to each malignant hour 
Ethereal presence : — I am but a voice ; 
My life is but the life of winds and tides, 
No more than winds and tides can I avail : 
But thou canst. Be thou therefore in the van 
Of circumstance ; yea, seize the arrow's barb 
Before the tense string murmur. — To the earth ! 
For there thou wilt find Saturn, and his woes. 
Meantime I will keep watch on thy bright sun 
And of thy seasons be a careful nurse.' 
Ere half this region-whisper had come down, 
Hyperion arose, and on the stars 
Lifted his curved lids, and kept them wide 
Until it ceased ; and still he kept them wide : 
And still they were the same bright, patient stars. 
Then with a slow incline of his broad breast, 
Like to a diver in the pearly seas, 
Forward he stoop'd over the airy shore, 
And plunged all noiseless into the deep night. 

KEATS 

From PROMETHEUS UNBOUN.D 
LIFE OF LIFE 

Life of Life I Thy lips enkindle 
With their love the breath between them ; 

And thy smiles before they dwindle 
Make the cold air fire ; then screen them 
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In those locks, where whoso gazes 
Faints, entangled in their mazes. 

Child of Light 1 Thy limbs are burning 
Through the veil which seems to hide them, 

As the radiant lines of morning 
Through thin clouds, ere they divide them ; 

And this atmosphere divinest 

Shrouds thee wberesoe'er thou shinest. 

Fair are others : none beholds thee ; 

But thy voice sounds low and tender 
Like the fairest, for it folds thee 

From the sight, that liquid splendour ; 
And all feel, yet see thee never, — 
As I feel now, lost for ever ! 

Lamp of Earth 1 where'er thou movest 
Its dim shapes are clad with lirigfatness, 

And the souls of whom thou lovest 
Walk upon the winds with lightness 

Till they fail, as I am failing, 

Dizzy, lost, yet unbewailing I 
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( To Prometheus) 

From unremembered ages we 
Gentle guides and guardians be 
Of Heaven-oppress'd Mortality. 
And we breathe and sicken not 
The atmosphere of human thought : 
Be it dim and dank and grey 
Like a storm-extinguish*d day 
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Travell'd o'er by dying gleams ; 

Be it bright as all between 
Qoudless skies and windless streams, 

Silent, liquid and serene. 
As the birds within the wind, 

As the fish within the wave. 
As the thoughts of man's own mind 

Float through all above the grave : 
We make there our liquid lair, 
Voyaging cloudlike and unpent 
Through the boundless element. 
Thence we bear the propbccy 
Which begins and ends in thee. 

First Spirit 

On a battle-trumpet's blast 
I fled hither, fast, fast, fast, 
Mid the darkness upward cast. 
From the dust of creeds outworn, 
From the tyrant's banner torn. 
Gathering round me, onward borne, 
There was mingled many a cry — 
•Freedom!' 'Hope!' 'Death!' 'Victory!' 
Till they faded through the sky. 
And one sound, above, around, 
One sound, beneath, around, above. 
Was moving, 'twas the Soul of Love ; 
'Twas the hope, the prophecy. 
Which begins and ends in thee. 

Suond Spirit 

A rainbow's arch stood on the sea 
Which rocked beneath, immovably ; 
And the triumphant storm did flee. 
Like a conqueror, swift and proud. 
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Between, with many a captive doud, 

A shapeless, dark, and rapid crowd, 

Each by lightning riven in half. 

I heard the thunder hoarsely laugh ; 

Mighty fleets were strewn like chaff. 

And spread beneath, a hell of death. 

O'er the white waters. I alit 

On a great ship lightning-split ; 

And speeded hither on the sigh 

Of one who gave an enemy 

His plank, then plunged aside to die. 

Third spirit 

I sate beside a Sage's bed 
And the lamp was burning red 
Near the book where he had fed ; 
When a Dream with plumes of flame 
To his pillow hovering came. 
And I knew it was the same 
Which had kindled long ago 
Pity, eloquence, and woe ; 
And the world awhile below 
Wore the shade its lustre made. 
It has borne me here as fleet 
As Desire's lightning feet : 
I must ride it bade ere morrow. 
Or the Safze will wake in sorrow. 

Fourth Spirit 

On a poet's lips I slept. 

Dreaming like a love-adept 

In the sound his breathing kept. 

Nor seeks nor finds he mortal blisses. 

But feeds on the a&ial kisses 

Of shapes that haunt thought's vrildemesses. 
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He win watch from dawn to gloom 
The lake-reflected sun illume 
The jrellow bees in the ivy-bloom, 
Nor heed nor see what things they be, 
But from these create he can 
Forms more real than Uving man, 
Nurslings of immortality. 
One of these awaken'd me 
And I sped to succour thee. 

Chartis of Spirits 
Hast thou beheld the form of Love ? 

Fifth SpiHi 

As over wide dominions 
I sped, like some sw.it cloud that wings the wide air's 

wildernesses. 
That planet-crested shape swept by on lightning-braided 
pinions, 
Scattering the liquid joy of life from his ambrosial 
tresses: 
His footsteps paved the world with light. But as I 
passed, 'twas fading, 
And hollow ruin yawn'd behind : great sages bound 
in madness. 
And headless patriots, and pale youths who perish'd 
unupbraiding, 
Gleam'd in the night I wander'd o'er, till thou, 
O King of Sadness, 
Tum*st by thy smile the worst I saw to recollected 
gladness. 

Sixth Spint 

Ah sister, Desolation is a xlelicate thing : 
It walks not on the earth, it floats not on the air. 
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Bat treads with killing footstep, and fims with silent 
wing 
The tender hopes which in their hearts the best and 
gentlest bear ; 
Who soothed to false repose by the fanning phimes 
above, 
And the music-stirring motion of its soft and busy feet. 
Dream visions of au&nsd joy, and call the monster Love, 
And wake, and find the shadow Pain, as he whom 
now we greet. 

CMcrus 

Though Ruin now Love's shadow be. 
Following him destroyingly 

On Death's white and winged steed. 
Which the fleetest cannot flee. 

Trampling down both flower and weed, 
Man and beast, and foul and fair. 
Like a tempest through the air ; 
Thou shalt quell this horseman grim. 
Woundless though in heart and limb. 

Prptnetheus 
Spirits ! how know ye this shall be ? 

Chorus 

In the atmosphere we breathe 
(As buds grow red when the snow-storms flee 

From Spring gathering up beneath. 
Whose mild winds shake the elder-brake, 
And the wandering herdsmen know 
That the white-thorn soon will blow) 
Wisdom, Justice, Love, and Peace, 
When they struggle to increase. 
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Ave to HI as toft winds be 

To shepherd boys, the prophecy 

Which begins and ends in thee. 

SKBLLBT 



Whbn the world is burning. 
PIred within, yet turning 

Round with face unscathed, — 
Ere fierce flames, uprushing, 
O'er all lands leap, crushing, 

Till earth fall, fire-swathed ; 
Up amidst the meadows. 
Gently through the shadows. 

Gentle flames will glide, 
Small and blue and golden : 
Though by bard beholden 
When in calm dreams folden. 

Calm his dreams will bide. 

Where the dance is sweeping, 
Through the greensward peeping 

Shall the soft lights start ; 
Laughing maids, unstaying. 
Deeming it trick-playing, 
High their robes upswaying. 

O'er the lights shall dart ; 
And the woodland haunter 
Shall not cease to saunter 

When, far down some glade, 
Of the great world's burning 
One soft flame upturning. 
Seems, to his discerning. 

Crocus in the shade. 

EBBNBZEK JONES 



NATURE 



I 



Pmrmdise, tmd Grtvts 
Elytiau^ F&rtunmU Fieldt-^wky skmUd they ht 
A history amiy ofdtparted tkimgtt 
Or a men fiction ^wkat never wms f 
For the diaceming inUlUct ^M«m^ 
When toeddod to this goodly Unioerso 
In loot a$»d holypasnon^ skmll find those 
A simple produce of the common day. 

Wordsmora 



THE SUN 

The golden sun, in splendour likest Heaven, 
Aloof the vulgar constellations thick. 
That from his lordly eye keep distanoe^due, 
Dispenses light from far ; they, as they move 
Their starry dance in numbers that compute 
Days, months, and years, towards his all-dieering 

lamp 
Turn swift their various motions, or are tum'd 
By hb magnetic beam, that gently warms 
The universe, and to each inward part 
With gentle penetration, though unseen, 
Shoots invisible virtue even to the deep ; 
So wondrously was set his station bright. 
Compared with aught on earth, metal or stone ; 
Not all parts like, but all alike inform'd 
With radiant light, as glowing iron with fire ; 
If metal, part seem'd gold, part silver dear ; 
If stone, carbuncle most or chrysolite. 
Ruby or topaz, to the twelve that shone 
In Aaron's breastplate, and a stone besides 
Imagined rather oft than elsewhere seen. 
That stone, or like to that which here below 
Philosophers in vain so long have sought, 
In vain, though by their powerful art they bind 
Volatile Hermes, and call up unbound 
In various shapes old Proteus from the sea, 
Drain'd through a limbec to hb native form. 

125 
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What wonder then if fields and regions here 
Breathe forth Elixir pure, and rivers ran 
Potable gold, when with one virtuous touch 
The archchymic sun, so far from us remote. 
Produces, with terrestrial humour miz'd, 
Here in the dark so many precious things 
Of colour glorious, and eflfect so rare? 

MILTON 



HYMN TO LIGHT 

Wbbn, goddess, thou lift'st up thy waken'd bettd 

Out of the morning's purple bed, 

Thy quire of birds about thee play, 
And all the joyful world salutes the rising day. 

At thy appearance, grief itself is said 

To shake his wings and rouse his bead. 
And cloudy care has often took 

A gentle beamy smile reflected from thy look. 

At thy appearance, fear itself grows bold ; 

Thy sunshine melts away his cold. 

Encouraged at the sight of fhee, 
To the cheek colour comes, and firmness to the knee. 

Thou Scythian-like dost round thy lands above 

The Sun's gilt tent for ever move. 

And still as thou in pomp dost go, 
Tbe shining pageants of the world attend thy show. 

All tbe world's bravery that delights our eyes 
Is but thy several liveries. 
Thou the rich dye on them bestowest, 

Thy nimble pendl paints this landscape as thoo goest. 




HYMN TO LIGHT ISJ 

A arimson garment in the rose tbou wear'st ; 

A crown of studded gold thou bear'st, 

The Tirgin lilies in their white 
Are dad but with the lawn of almost naked light 1 

Tboo in the moon's bright chariot proud and gay 
Dost thy bright wood of stars survey ; 
And all the year dost with thee bring 

Of thousand flowery lights thine own nocturnal spring. 

Nor amidst all these triumphs dost thou scorn 

The humble glow-worms to adorn, 

And with those living spangles gild 
(O greatness without pride I) the bushes of the field. 

OOWLET 



DAWN 

The busy larlUI, messager of day, 
Salueth in her song the morrow gray, 
And fiery Phoebus riseth up so bright 
That all the orient laugheth of the light, 
And with his stream^ drieth in the greres ^ 
The silver drop^ hanging on the leaven 

CHAUCBR 



By this the Northern waggoner had set 
His sevenfold team behind the stedfiast star 
That was in ocean waves yet never wet. 
But firm is fixt, and sendeth light firom hr 

* Groves. 
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To all that in the wide deep wand'ring are ; 
And cheerful Chantidere with his note shrill 
Had warned onoe that Phoebus' fiery car 
In haste was dimbiDg up the Eastern hill 
Full envious that Night so long his room did filL 

SPBN8BR 



BEAUTIES OF THE MORNING 

The sun, when he hath spread his rays. 

And showed his face ten thousand vrays. 

Ten thousand things do then begin 

To show the life that they are in : 

The heaven shows lively art and hue 

Of sundry shapes and colours new. 

And laughs upon the earth ; anon 

The earth, as cold as any stone. 

Wet in the tears of her own kind, 

'Gins then to take a joyful mind : 

For well she feels that out and out 

The sun doth warm her round about, 

And dries her children tenderly, 

And shows them forth full orderly. 

The mountains high, and how they stand i 

The valleys, and the great main land ! 

The trees, the herbs, the towers strong. 

The castles, and the rivers long t 

The hunter then sounds out his horn. 

And rangeth straight through wood and com. 

On hilb then show the ewe and lamb, 

And every young one with his dam. 

Then lovers walk and tell their tale 

Both of their bliss and of their bale. 



BVBNING 

Then tone the birds their harmony ; 
Then flock the fowls in company, 
Then every thing doth pleasure find 
In that, that comforts all their kind. 

ANON. 
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EVENING 

Now came still Evening on, and Twilight gray 
Had in her sober livery all things clad ; 
Silence accompanied ; for beast and bird, 
They to their grassy couch, these to their nests 
Were slunk, all but the wakeful nightingale ; 
She all night long her amorous descant sung ; 
Silence was pleased ; Now glowed the firmament 
With living sapphires : Hesperus, that led 
The starry host, rode brightest, till the moon. 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length 
Apparent queen, unveiled her peerless light. 
And o'er the dark her silver mantle threw. 

MILTON 



ODE TO EVENING 

Ir aught of oaten stop, or pastoral song. 
May hope, chaste Eve, to soothe thy modest 
Like thy own solemn springs, 
Thy springs, and dying gales ; 



O Nymph itserved, while now the bright-haired sun 
Sits in 3ron western tent, whose cloudy skirts, 

With brede ethereal wove, 

O'erhang his wavy bed 
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Now air is hushed, save where the weak-eyed bat, 
With short shrill shriek, flits by on leathern wing, 

Or where the beetle winds 

His small but sullen horn, 

As oft he rises midst the twilight path. 
Against the pilgrim borne in heedless hum ; 

Now teach me, Maid composed. 

To breathe some softened strain, 

Whose numbers, stealing through thy darkening vale. 
May not unseemly with its stillness suit ; 

As. musing slow, I hail 

Thy genial loved return ! 

For, when thy folding-star arising shows 
His paly circlet, at his warning lamp 

The fragrant Hours, and Elves 

Who slept in buds the day, 

And many a Nymph who wreathes her brows with 

sedge, 
And sheds the freshening dew, and, lovelier still. 

The pensive Pleasures sweet. 

Prepare thy shadowy car. 

Then let me rove some wild and heathy scene ; 
Or find some ruin midst its dreary dells, 

Whose walls more awful nod 

By thy religious gleams. 

Or, if chill blustering winds or driving rain 
Prevent my willing feet, be mine the hut. 

That, from the mountain's side. 

Views wilds, and swelling floods, 
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And hamlets brown, and dim-discovered spires ; 
And hears their simple bell ; and marks o'er all 

Thy dewy fingers draw 

The gradual dusky veiL - 

While Spring shall pour his showers, as oft he woot, 
And bathe thy breathing tresses, meekest Eve 1 

While Summer loves to sport 

Beneath thy lingering light ; 

While sallow Autumn fills thy lap vrith leaves ; 
Or Winter, yelling through the troublous air, 

Affirights thy shrinking train, 

And rudely rends thy robes ; 

So long, regardful of thy quiet rule. 

Shall Fancy, Friendship, Science, smiling Peace, 

Thy gentlest influence own, 

And love thy favourite name 1 

C0LUN8 



A NOCTURNAL REVERIE 

In such a night, when every louder wind 

Is to its distant cavern safe confined. 

And only gentle Zephyr fans his wings. 

And lonely Philomel, still waking, sings ; 

Or from some tree, framed for the owl's delight. 

She, hollowing clear, directs the wanderer right. 

In such a night, when passing clouds give place. 

Or thinly veil the heaven's mysterious face. 

When in some river, overhung with green. 

The waving moon and trembling leaves are seen, 

When freshened grass now bears itself upright. 

And makes cool banks to pleasing rest invite, 
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Whence spring the woodbine and the bnunUo-foee, 
And where the sleepy cowslip sheltered grows, 
Whilst now a paler hue the foxglove takes, 
Yet diequers still with red the dnsky brakes, 
Where scattered glowworms, but in twilight fine, 
Shew trivial beauties, watch their hour to shine, 
While Salisb'ry stands the test of every Ught, 
In perfect charms and perfect beauty bright ; 
When odours, which declined repelling day, 
Thro' temperate air uninterrupted stray ; 
When darkfflftd groves their softest shadows wear. 
And foiling vraters we distinctly hear ; 
When through the gloom more venerable shows 
Some ancient fabric awful in repose ; 
While sunburnt bills their swarthy looks conceal. 
And swelling haycocks thicken up the vale ; 
When the loosed horse now, as his pasture leads. 
Comes slowly grazing thro' th' adjoining meads. 
Whose stealing pace and lengthened shade we fear. 
Till tom-up forage in his teeth we hear ; 
When nibbling sheep at large pursue their food, 
And unmolested kine rechew the cud ; 
When curlews cry beneath the village-walls, 
And to her straggling brood the partridge calls ; 
Their short-lived jubilee the creatures keep. 
Which but endures whilst tyrant Man does sleep ; 
When a sedate content the spirit feels. 
And no fierce light disturbs, whilst it reveals ; 
But silent musings urge the mind to seek 
Something too high for syllables to speak ; 
Till the free soul to a composedness charm'd. 
Finding the elements of rage disarm'd, 
(Xer all below a solemn quiet grown, 
Joys in th' inferior world, and thinks it like her 
own; 
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In sadi a night let me abroad remain, 
Tin morning breaks and all 's confused again ; 
Omr cares, our toils, our clamours are renewed. 
Oar pleasures, seldom reached, again pursued. 

LADT WINCMILSSA 



SLUMBER-SONGS 



C AXK-CBASMiNG Sleep, thou easer of aU woes,- 
Brother to Death, sweetly thyself dispose 
On this aflOicted prince ; fall like a doud 
In gentle showers ; give nothing that is loud 
Or painliil to his slumbers ;— easy, sweet, 
And as a purling stream, thou son of Night, 
Pass by his troubled senses :— sing his pain 
Like hollow murmuring wind, or silver rain. 
Into this prince gently, oh, gently slide. 
And kiss him into slumbers like a bride 1 



II 

Com. Sleep, and with thy sweet deceiving 

Lock me in delight awhile ; 

Let some pleasing dreams beguile 

All my fancies, that from thence 

I may feel an influence 
All my powers of care bereaving ! 



i 
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Though but a shadow, but a sliding, 

Let me know some little joy 1 

We that suffer long annoy 

Axe contented with a thought 

Through an idle iancy wrought : 
O let my joys have some abiding. 

FLSTCHXR 



SPRING 

When daffodils begin to peer, 
With heigh I the doxy over the dale, 

Why then comes in the sweet o' the year ; 
For the red blood reigns in the vrinter's pale. 

SHAKESPEARE 



Spring, the sweet Spring, is the year's pleasant king ; 
Then blooms each thing, then maids dance in a ring. 
Cold doth not sting, the pretty birds do sing. 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo ! 

The palm and may make country houses gay, 
Lambs frisk and play, the shepherds pipe all day. 
And we hear aye birds tune this merry lay, 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we. to-witta-woo. 

The fields breathe sweet, the daisies kiss our feet, 
Young lovers meet, old wives a-sunning sit. 
In every street these tunes our ears do greet, 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo ! 
Spring ! the sweet Spring I 

NASH 




SPRING 
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Now each creature jojs the other, 
Passing happy dajs and hours, 

One bird reports unto another. 
In the fall of silent showers ; 

Whilst the earth, otir common mother. 
Hath her bosom decked with flowers. 

DANIEL 



Not Iris in her pride and bravery 

Adorns her arch with such variety ; 

Nor doth the milk-white way in frosty night, 

Appear so fair and beautiful in sight 

As do these fields, and groves, and sweetest 

bowers. 
Bestrewed and decked with parti -coloured flowers. 
Along the bubbling brooks and silver glide, 
That at the bottom doth in silence slide ; 
The water-flowers and lilies on the banks. 
Like blazing comets, burgen all in ranks ; 
Under the hawthorn and the poplar-tree, 
Where sacred Phoebe may delight to be, 
The prinurose and the purple hyacinth. 
The dainty violet and the wholesome minth, 
The double daisy, and the cowslip, queen 
Of summer flowers, do overpeer the green ; 
And round about the valley as ye pass 
Ye may ne see for peeping flowers the grass. 

PSBLE 
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TO DAFFODILS 

Fair daffixUls, we weep to 
Yon haste away so soon ; 
As yet the early rising son 
Has not attained his noon. 
Suy, stay, 
Until the hasting day 

Has run 
But to the even-song I 
And, having prayed together, we 
Will go with you along. 

We have short time to stay, as you, 

We have as short a spring, 
As quick a growth to meet decay, 
As you, or any thing. 
We die 
As your hours do, and dry 

Away, 
Like to the summer's rain, 
Or as the pearls of morning's dew, 
Ne'er to be found again. 

HBRRICK 



ON A BANK AS I SAT A-FISHING 

Amo now all nature seemed in love ! 
The lusty sap began to move ; 
New juice did stir th' embracing vines ; 
And birds had drawn their valentines. 
The jealous trout, that low did lie 
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Rote at a weU-difiembled fly : 

Tbere stood my friend, with patient MSI, 

Attending of his trembling quill. 

Already were the eaves possesi^d 

^^th the swift pUgrim's daubid nest ; 

The groves already did rejoice 

In Philomel's triumphing voice ; 

The showers were short ; the weather mild ; 

The morning fresh ; the evening smiled. 
Joan takes her neat-rubbed paO, and now 

She trips to milk the sand-red cow, 

Where, for some sturdy foot-ball swain, 

Joan strokes a syllabub or twain. 

The fields and garden were beset 

With tulip, crocus, violet ; 

And now, though late, the modest rose 

Did more than half a blush disclose. 
Thus all looked gay, all full of cheer, 
To welcome the new-liveried year. 

WOTTOK 



SUNSHINE AFTER RAIN 

Thb rapid radiance instantaneous strikes 

The illumined mountain ; through the forest streams, 

Shakes on the floods, and in a yellow mist. 

Far-smoking o'er the interminable plain, 

In twinkling myriads lights the dewy gems. 

Moist, bright and green, the landscape laughs arotmd, 

Full swell the woods ; their every music wakes. 

Mixed in wild concert with the warbling brooks 

Increased, the distant bleatings of the hills. 

And hollow lows responsive from the vales. 
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Whence, blending all, the sweetened Zephyr springs. 
Meantime, refracted from yon eastern cloud. 
Bestriding earth, the grand ethereal bow 
Shoots up immense and every hue unfolds 
In fiur p ro po rt ion, running from the red 
To where the violet fades into the sky. 

THOICSON 



Mt heart leaps up when I behold 

A rainbow in the sky ; 

So was it when my life began, 

So is it now I am a man, 

So be it when I shall grow old, 

Or let me die I 

The Child is lather of the Man ; 

And I could wish my days to be 

Bound each to each by natural piety. 

WORDSWORTH 



SONG ON MAY MORNING 

Now the bright morniog-star, day's harbinger 
Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 
The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The jrellow cowslip, and the pale primrose. 
Hail, boimteous May, that dost inspire 
Mirth and youth and warm desire ; 
Woods and groves are of thy dressing 

Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing ! 
Thus we salute thee with our early song, 

And welcome thee, and wish thee long. 

MILTON 




JUNE AMD JANUARY 
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Now that the winter 's gone, the earth has lost i 
Her snow-white robes : and now no more the frost 
Candies the grass, or casts an icy cream 
Upon the silver lake or crystal stream : 
But the warm sun thaws the benmnbM earth 
And makes it tender ; gives a sacred birth 
To the dead swallow ; wakes in hoUow tree 
The drowsy cuckoo and the humble bee. 
Now do a choir of chirping Minstrels bring, 
In triumph to the world, the youthful Spring ; 
The valleys, hills, and woods, in rich array. 
Welcome the coming of the longed-for May. 
Now all things smile — only my love doth lour : 
Nor hath the scalding noon-day sun the power 
To melt that marble ice which still doth hold 
Her heart congealed, and makes her pity cold. 
The ox which lately did for shelter fly 
Into the stall, doth now securely lie 
In open fields ; and love no more is made 
By the fireside ; but in the cooler shade 
Amyntas now doth with his Chloris sleep 
Under a sycamore, and all things keep 
Time with the season— only she doth carry 
Jime in her eyes, in her heart January. 

CARVW 



TO BLOSSOMS 



Pais pledges of a.fruit!ul tree. 
Why do ye fall so fast ? 
Your date is not so past, 
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But jtm may stay yet here awhile 
To blush and f^cntly smile, 
And go at last 

What, were ye bom to be 

An hour or half's delight. 

And so to bid good-night ? 
Twas pity Nature brought ye forth 

Merely to show jrour worth, 
And lose you quite. 

Bat you are lovely leaves, where we 
May read how soon things have 
Their end, though ne'er so brave : 

And after they have shown their pride. 
Like 3rou, awhile, they glide 
Into the grave. 

HSRRICK 



MORNING BIRDS IN SPRING 

When Phcebus lifts his head out of the winter's wave. 
No sooner doth the earth her flowery bosom brave ^ 
At such time as the year brings on the pleasant spring. 
But hunts-up to the mom the feathered sylvans sing : 
And in the lower grove, as on the rising knoll. 
Upon the highest spray of every mounting pole. 
Those quiristers are percht with many a speckled breast 
Then from her bumisht gate the goodly glitt'ring east 
Gilds every lofty top, which late the humorous night 
Bespangled had with pearl, to please the morning's 

sight: 
On which the mirthful quires, vrith their clear open 

throats, 

1 Make fine 
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Unto the jojrful morn so strain their warbiiog notes. 
That hiUs and valleys ring, and even the edioing air 
Seems all composed of sounds about them everywhere ; 
The throstle with shrill sharps, as purposdy he sang 
T* awake the lustless sun ; or chiding that so long 
He was in coming forth, that should the thickets thrill ; 
The ousel ^ near at hand, that hath a golden bill ; 
As nature him had markt of purpose t' let us see 
That from all other birds his tunes should different be : 
For with their vocal sounds they sing to pleasant May ; 
Upon his dulcet pipe the merle ^ doth only play. 
When in the lower brake the nightingale hard by 
In such lamenting strains the joyful hours doth ply. 
As though the other birds she to her tunes would draw ; 
And but that Nature by her all-constraining law 
Each bird to her own kind this season doth invite. 
They else, alone to hear that charmer of the night. 
The more to use their ears, their voices sure woold 

spare, 
That moduleth her tunes so admirably rare. 
As man to set in parts at first had learned of her. 
To Philomel the next, the linnet we prefer ; 
And by that warbling bird, the woodlark place we then. 
The red-sparrow, the nope,* the red-breast, and the 

wren. 
The yellow-pate, which though she hurt the blooming 

tree, 
Yet scarce hath any bird a finer pipe than she. 
And of these chanting fowls the goldfinch not bdiind. 
That hath so many sorts descending from her kind. 
The tydy* for her notes as delicate as they. 
The laughing hecco* then, the counterfeiting jay. 
The softer with the shrill, some hid among the leaves. 
Some in the taller trees, some in the lower greaves,^ 
1 BlackbinL > Ball-finch. * See Note. * GrovtSb 
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Thus sing avray the mom until the mounting sun 
Throagfa thick ezhalM fogs his golden head hath nm. 
And through the tipvisted tops of our close covert creeps 
To kiss the gentle shade this while that sweetly sleeps. 

DRAYTON 



TO THE CUCKOO 

BLITRS new-comer ! I have heard, 

1 hear thee and rejoice ; 

Cuckoo 1 shall I call thee bird, 
Or but a wandering Voice ? 

While I am lying on the grass 
Thy twofold shout I hear ; 
From hill to hill it seems to pass, 
At once far ofif and near. 

Though babbling only to the vale 
Of sunshine and of flowers, 
Thou bringest unto me a tale 
Of visionary hours. 

Thrice welcome, darling of the Spring 1 

Even yet thou art to me 

No bird, but an invisible thing, 

A voice, a mystery ; 

The same whom in my school-boy days 

1 listened to ; that Cry 

Which made me look a thousand ways 
In bush, and tree, and sky. 




TO A SKYLARK 

To seek tbee did I often rove 
Through woods and on the green ; 
And thou wert stiU a hope, a love ; 
Still longed for, never seen 1 

And I can listen to thee yet, 
Can lie upon the plain 
And listen, till I do beget 
That golden time again. 

O blessM bird 1 the earth we pace 
Again appears to be 
An unsubstantial, faery place. 
That is fit home for Thee 1 

WORDSWORTH 
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TO A SKYLARK 

Hail to thee, blithe Spirit 1 

Bird thou never wert, 
That from heaven, or near it 
Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 

Higher still and higher 
From the earth thou springest 

Like a cloud of fire ; 
The blue deep thou wingf st, 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singest. 

In the golden lightning 

Of the sunken sun 
O'er which clouds are brightening. 

Thou dost float and run, 
Like an unbodied joy whose race is just bq;un. 
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The pale purple even 

Mdts around thy flight ; 
Like a star of heaven 
In the broad daylight 
Tboa art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill delight : 

Keen as are the arrows 
Of that silver sphere, 
Whose intense lamp narrows 
In the white dawn clear 
Until we hardly see, we feel that it is there. 

All the earth and air 

With thy voice is loud, 
As, when night is bare, 
FVom one lonely cloud 
The moon rains out her beams, and heaven is over- 
flowed. 

What thou art vn know not ; 

What is most like thee ? 
From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see 
As from thy presence showers a rain of melody : 

t 

Like a poet hidden 

In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden, 
Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not : 

like a high-bom maiden 

In a palace tower 
Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour 
With music sweet as love, which overflows her 
bower : 
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Like a glow-worm golden, 

In a dell of dew. 
Scattering unbeholden 
Its aerial hue 
Among the flowers and grass, which screen it from 
the view : 



Like a rose embowered 

In its own green leaves, 
By warm winds deflowered. 
Till the scent it gives 
Makes fiaint with too much sweet these heavy- 
winged thieves. 



Sound of vernal showers 

On the twinkling grass. 
Rain-awakened flowers. 
All that ever was 
Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy music doth sur- 
pass. 

Teach us, sprite or bird, 
What sweet thoughts are thine : 

I have never heard 
Praise of love or wine 
That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 



Chorus hymeneal 

Or triumphal chaunt, 
Matched with thine, would be all 

But an empty vaunt — 
A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden want. 

VOL. II. K 
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What objects are the fountains 

Of thy happy strain ? 
What fields, or waves, or mountains ? 
What shapes of sky or plain ? 
What love of thine own kind? what ignorance of 
pain? 

With thy clear keen joyance 

Languor cannot be : 
Shadow of annoyance 

Never came near thee : 
Thou lovest ; but ne'er knew love's sad satiety. 

Waking or asleep 

Thou of death must deem 
Things more true and deep 
Than we mortals dream, 
Or how could thy notes flow in such a crystal stream ? 

We look before and after 

And pine for what is not : 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught ; 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest 
thought. 

Yet if we could scorn 

Hate, and pride, and fear ; 
If we were things bom 

Not to shed a tear, 
I know not how thy joy we ever should come near. 

Better than all measures 

Of delightful sound. 
Better than all treasures 

That in books are found, 
Thy skill to poet were, thou scorner of the ground ! 
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Teach me half the gladness 

That thy brain must know, 
Such harmonious madness 

From my lips would flow 
The world should listen then, as I am listening now 1 

8HELLET 



ODE TO A NIGHTINGALE 



My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 
My sense, as though of hemlock I had drunk. 
Or emptied some dull opiate to the drains 

One minute past, and Lethe-wards had sunk : 
'Tis not through envy of thy happy lot, 
But being too happy in thine happiness, — 
That thou, light-wing6d Dryad of the trees, 
In some melodious plot 
Of beechen green, and shadows numberless. 
Singest of summer in full-throated ease. 

O for a draught of vintage, that hath been 

Cooled a long age in the deep-delvM earth, 
Tasting of Flora and the country green, 

Dance, and Proven9al song, and sun-burnt mirth 1 
O for a beaker full of the warm South, 
Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrene, 
With beaded bubbles winking at the brim 
And purple-stainM mouth ; 
That I might drink, and leave the world tmseen. 
And with thee fade away into the forest dim : 

Fade far away, dissolve, and quite forget 
What thou among the leaves hast never known, 

The weariness, the fever, and the fret 
Here, where men sit and hear each other groan ; 
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Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last grey hairs, 
Where youth grows pale, and spectre-thin, and dies; 
Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 
And leaden-eyed despairs ; 
Where Beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes. 
Of new Love pine at them beyond to-morrow. 

Away ! away ! for I will fiy to thee, 

Not charioted by Bacchus and his pards, 
But on the viewless wings of Poesy, 

Though the dull brain perplexes and retards : 
Already with thee 1 tender is the night. 
And haply the Queen-Moon is on her throne. 
Clustered around by all her starry Fays ; 
But here there is no light 
Save what from heaven is with the breezes blown 
Through verdurous glooms and winding mossy 
ways. 

I cannot see what flowers are at my feet. 

Nor what soft incense hangs upon the boughs, 
But, in embalmM darkness, guess each sweet 

Wherewith the seasonable month endows 
The grass, the thicket, and the fruit-tree wild ; 
White hawthorn, and the pastoral eglantine ; 
Fast-fading violets covered up in leaves ; 
And mid-May*s eldest child 
The coming musk-rose, full of dewy wine. 
The murmurous haunt of flies on summer eves. 

Darkling I listen ; and for many a time 

I have been half in love with easeful Death, 
Called him soft names in many a musM rhyme, 
;; . , , ^ . , To take into the air my quiet breath ; 
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Now more than ever seems it rich to die, 
To cease upon the midnight with no pain, 
While thou art pouring forth thy soul abroad 
In such an ecstasy I 
Still wouldst thou sing, and I have ears in vain — 
To thy high requiem become a sod. 

Thou wast not born for death, immortal Bird I 

No hungry generations tread thee down ; 
The voice I hear this passing night was heard 

In ancient days by emperor and clown : 
Perhaps the selfsame song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien com ; 
The same that ofttimes hath 
Charmed magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 

Forlorn 1 the very word is like a bell 

To toll me back from thee to my.sole self 1 
Adieu 1 the fancy cannot cheat so well 
As she is famed to do, deceiving elf. 
Adieu ! adieu 1 thy plaintive anthem fades 
Past the near meadows, over the still stream. 
Up the hill-side ; and now 'tis buried deep 
In the next valley-glades : 
Was it a vision, or a waking dream ? 
Fled is that music : — do I wake or sleep ? 

KEATS 



THE NIGHTINGALE 

No cloud, no relique of the sunken day 
Distinguishes the West, no long thin slip 
Of sullen light, no obscure trembling haiA 
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Come, we will rest on this old mossy bridge I 

You see the glimmer of the stream beneath, 

But hear no murmuring : it flows silently, 

O'er its soft bed of verdure. All is still, « 

A tialmy night 1 and though the stars be dim, 

Yet let us think upon the vernal showers 

That gladden the green earth, and we shall find 

A pleasure in the dimness of the stars. 

And hark ! the Nightingale begins its song. 

' Most musical, most melancholy' bird ! 

A melancholy bird ! Oh ! idle thought ! 

In nature there is nothing melancholy. 

But some night-wandering man whose heart was 

pierced 
With the remembrance of a grievous wrong. 
Or slow distemper, or neglected love, 
(And so, poor wretch ! filled all things with himself, 
And made all gentle sounds tell back the tale 
Of his own sorrow) he, and such as he. 
First named these notes a melancholy strain ; 
And many a poet echoes the conceit. 

My Friend, and thou, our Sister ! we have learnt 
A different lore : we may not thus profane 
Nature's sweet voices, always full of love 
And joyance ! 'Tis the merry Nightingale ^ 
That crowds, and hurries, and precipitates 
With fast thick warble his delicious notes, 
As he were fearful that an April night 
Would be too short for him to utter forth 
His love-chant, and disburthen his full soul 
Of all its music ! 

And I know a grove 
Of large extent, hard by a castle huge, 
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Which the great lord inhabits not ; and so 

This grove is wild with tangling underwood, 

And the trim walks are broken up, and grass, 

Thin grass and kingcups grow within the paths. 

But never elsewhere in one place I knew 

So many nightingales ; and far and near. 

In wood and thicket, over the wide grove. 

They answer and provoke each other's song. 

With skirmish and capricious passagings, 

And murmurs musical and swift jug-jug. 

And one low piping sound more sweet than all — 

Stirring the air with such a harmony, 

That should you close your eyes, you might almost 

Forget it was not day ! On moon-lit bushes. 

Whose dewy leaflets are but half disclosed. 

You might perchance behold them on the twigs. 

Their bright, bright eyes, their eyes both bright and 

fuU, 
Glistening, while many a glow-worm in the shade 
Lights up her love-torch. 

COLERIDGE 



Her supple breast thrills out 
Sharp airs, and staggers in a warbling doubt 
Of dallying sweetness, hovers o'er her skill. 
And folds in wavM notes, with a trembling bill. 
The pliant series of her slippery song ; 
Then starts she suddenly into a throng 
Of short thick sobs, whose thund'ring volleys float 
And roll themselves over her lubric throat 
In panting murmurs, 'stilled out of her breast. 
That ever-bubbling spring, the sugared nest 
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Of her delicious soul, that there does lie 
Bathing in streams of liquid melody ; 
In that sweet soil it seems a holy quire, 
Founded to th' name of great Apollo's lyre ; 
Who^ silver roof rings with the sprightly notes 
Of sweet-lipped angel-imps, that swill their throats 
In cream of morning Helicon, and then 
Prefer soft anthems to the ears of men, 
To woo them from their beds, still murmuring 
That men can sleep while they their matins sing ;— 
Most divine service I whose so early lay 
Prevents the eyelids of the blushing day. 

CSASHAW 



As it fell upon a day 
In the merry month of May, 
Sitting in a pleasant shade 
Which a g^ove of myrtles made, 
Beasts did leap and birds did sing. 
Trees did grow and plants did spring. 
Everything did banish moan 
Save the nightingale alone. 
She, poor bird, as all forlorn, 
Leaned her breast up-till a thorn, 
And there sung the dolefull'st ditty 
That to hear it was great pity. 
Fie, fie, fie, now would she cry ; 
Tereu, tereu, by and by : 
That to hear her so complain 
Scarce I could from tears refrain ; 
For her griefs so lively shown 
Made me think upon mine own. 




A SUMMER'S MORNING 
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— Ah, thought I, thou moum'st in vain, 

None takes pity on thy pain ; 

Senseless trees, they cannot hear thee, 

Ruthless beasts, they will not cheer thee : 

King Pandion, he is dead. 

All thy friends are lapped in lead : 

All thy fellow birds do sing 

Careless of thy sorrowing : 

Even so, poor bird, like thee 

None alive will pity me. 

BARNBFIELD 



A summer's morning 

As one who long in populous city pent, 
Where houses thick and sewers annoy the air, 
Forth issuing on a summer's mom to breathe 
Among the pleasant villages and farms 
Adjoined, from each thing met conceives delist ; 
The smell of grain, or tedded grass, or kine. 
Or dairy, each rural sight, each rural sound ; 
If chance, with nymphlike step, fair virgin pass. 
What pleasing seemed, for her now pleases more ; 
She most, and in her look sums all delight. 

MILTON 



A summer's eve 

Clear had the day been from the dawn. 

All chequered was the sky. 
Thin clouds, like scarfs of cobweb lawn, 

Veiled heaven's most glorious eye. 
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The wind had no more strength than this, 

That leisurely it blew. 
To make one leaf the next to kiss, 

That closely by it grew. 

The flowers, like brave embroidered girls, 
Looked as tbey most desired 

To see whose bead with orient pearls 
Most curiously was tyred. 

The rills, that on the pebbles played, 
Might now be heard at will ; 

This world the only music made, ^ 
Else everything was still. 

And to itself the subtle air 

Such sovereignty assumes. 
That it receive too large a share 

Fh>m nature's rich perfumes. 



DRAYTON 



Thb rarer pleasure is, it is more sweek 

And friends are kindest when they seldom meeu 

Who would not hear the nightingale still sing. 

Or who grew ever weary of the spring? 

The day must have her night, the spring her fall. 

All is divided, none is lord of all. 

It were a most delightful thing. 

To live in a perpetual spring. 

ANON. 



A NIGHT STORM 
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A NIGHT STORM 

And either tropic now 
'Gan thunder, and both ends of Heaven ; the clouds, 
From many a horrid rift, abortive poured 
Fierce rain with lightning mixed, water with fire 
In ruin reconciled : nor slept the winds 
Within their stony caves, but rushed abroad 
From the four hinges of the world, and Cell 
On the vexed wilderness, whose tallest pines. 
Though rooted deep as high, and sturdiest oaks, 
Bowed their stiff necks, loaden with stormy blasts 
Or torn up sheer . . . 

Thus passed the night so foul, till Morning fair 
Came forth, with pilgrim steps, in amice grey ; 
Who with her radiant finger stilled the roar 
Of thunder, chased the clouds, and laid the winds, 
And now the sun with more effectual beams 
Had cheered the face of earth, and dried the wet 
From drooping plant, or dropping tree ; the birds, 
Who all things now behold more fresh and green, 
After a night of storm so ruinous. 
Cleared up their choicest notes in bush and spray. 
To gratulate the sweet return of morn. 

* MILTON 



THOUGHTS IN A GARDEN 



How vainly men themselves amaze 
To win the palm, the oak, or bays, 
And their incessant labours see 
Crowned from some single herb or tree, 
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Whose short and narrow-vcrgM shade 
Does pradently their toils upbraid ; 
While all the flowers and trees do close 
To weave the garlands of Repose. 

Fair Quiet, have I found thee here, 
And Innocence thy sister dear? 
Mistaken long, I sought you then 
In busy companies of men : 
Your sacred plants, if here below. 
Only among the plants will grow : 
Society is all but rude 
To this delicious solitude. 

No white nor red was ever seen 

So amorous as this lovely green. 

Fond lovers, cruel as their flame, 

Cut in these trees their mistress' name : 

Little, alas, they know or heed 

How far these beauties her's exceed 1 

Fair trees I wheres'e'er your barks I wound. 

No name shall but your own be found. 

When we have run our passion's heat 
Love hither makes his best retreat 
The gods, that mortal beauty chase. 
Still in a tree did end their race : 
Apollo hunted Daphne so 
Only that she might laurel grow : 
And Pan did after Syrinx speed 
Not as a nymph, but for a reed. 

What wondrous life is this I lead ! 
Ripe apples drop about my head ; 
The luscious clusters of the vine 
Upon my mouth do crush their wine ; 
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The nectarioe and curious peach 
Into my hands themselves do reach ; 
Stumbling on melons, as I pass, 

Ensnared with flowers, I fall on grass. 

• 

Meanwhile the mind from pleasure less 

Withdraws into its happiness ; 

The mind, that ocean where each kind 

Does straight its own resemblance find ; 

Yet it creates, transcending these. 

Far other worlds, and other seas ; 

Annihilating all that *s made 

To a green thought in a green shade. 

Here at the fountain's sliding foot 
Or at some fruit-tree's mossy root, 
Casting the body's vest aside 
My soul into the boughs does glide ; 
There, like a bird, it sits and sings. 
Then whets and combs its silver wings, 
And, till prepared for longer flight. 
Waves in its plumes the various light. 

Such was that happy Garden-state 
While man there walked without a mate : 
After a place so pure and sweet. 
What other help could yet be meet ! 
But 'twas beyond a mortal's share 
To wander solitary there : 
Two paradises 'twere in one, 
To live in Paradise alone. 

How well the skilful gardener drew 
Of flowers and herbs this dial new 1 
Where, from above, the milder sun 
Does through a fragrant zodiac run : 
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And. as it works, th' industrious bee 
Computes its time as well as we. 
How could such sweet and wholesome hours 
Be reckoned, but with herbs and flowers I 

MARVBLL 



ROSES 

Go, lovely Rose, 

Tell her that wastes her time and me, 

That now she knows 

When I resemble her to thee 

How sweet and fair she seems to be. 

Tell her that 's young, 

And shuns to have her graces spied, 

That hadst thou sprung 

In deserts where no men abide, 

Thou must have uncommended died. 

Small is the worth 

Of beauty from the light retired ; 

Bid her come forth, 

Suffer herself to be desired. 

And not blush so to be admired. 

Then die, that she 

The common fate of all things rare 

May read in thee. 

How small a part of time they share 

Who are so wondrous sweet and fair. 

WALLER 



R08BS 
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Thou blushing Rose, within whose virgin leaves 
The wanton wind to sport himself presumes, 
Whilst from their rifled wardrobe he receives 
For his wings purple, for his breath perfumes : 
Blown in the morning, thou shalt fade ere noon ; 
What boots a life which in such haste forsakes thee ! 
Thou 'rt wondrous frolic, being to die so soon. 
And passing proud a little colour makes thee. 

FANSRAWB 



O Ross, thou art sick ! 

The invisible worm 
That flies in the night, 

In the howling storm, 
Has found out thy bed 

Of crimson joy. 
And his dark secret love 

Does thy life destroy. 



BLAKE 



THE BUTTERFLY 

He the gay garden round about doth fly, 
From bed to bed, from one to other border, 
And takes survey with curious busy eye 
Of every flower and herb there set in order ; 
Now this, now that, he tasteth tenderly. 
Yet none of them he rudely doth disorder, 
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Ne with his feet their silken leaves deface, 
But pastures on the pleasures of each place, 

And evermore with most variety 
And change of sweetness (for all change is sweet), 
He casts his glutton sense to gratify ; 
Now sucking of the sap of herb most meet, 
Or of the dew which yet on them does lie, 
Now in the same bathing his tender feet ; 
And then he percheth on some branch thereby 
To weather him, and his moist wings to dry. 

SPBNSER 



TO THE GRASSHOPPER 

Oh, thou that swing'st upon the waving ear 

Of some well-fill6d oaten beard, 
Drunk every night with a delicious tear 

Dropt thee from heaven where thou wert reared ; 

The joys of earth and air are thine entire. 
That with thy feet and wings dost hop and fly, 

And when thy poppy works, thou dost retire, 
To thy carved acorn-bed to lie. 

Up with the day, the Sun thou welcom'st then, 
Sport'st in the gilt plaits of his beams. 

And all these merry days mak'st merry men, 
ThjTself, and melancholy streams. 

But ah, the sickle ! golden ears are cropped ; 

Ceres and Bacchus bid good night ; 
Sharp frosty fingers all your flowers have topped. 

And what scythes spared, winds shave off quite. 

LOVELACE 




TO MEADOWS 
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TO MEADOWS 

Yb have been fresh and green, 
Ye have been filled with flowers ; 

And ye the walks have been 
Where maids have spent their hoarSi 

You have beheld how they 
With wicker arks did come 

To kiss and bear away 
The richer cowslips home. 

You 've heard them sweetly sing, 
And seen them in a round ; 

Each virgin, like a Spring, 
With honeysuckles crowned. 

But now we see none here 
Whose silvery feet did tread 

And with dishevelled hair 
Adorned this smoother mead. 

Like unthriits, having spent 
Your stock, and peedy grown, 

You 're left here to lament 
Your poor estates alone. 



HBBXICK 



No scene that turns with engines strange, 
Does oftener than these meadows change ; 
For when the Sun the grass hath vexed, 
The tawny mowers enter next ; 
Who seem like Israelites to be 
Walking on foot through a green 
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To them the grassy deeps divide 
And crowd a lane to either side. 

MARVKLL 



ODE TO AUTUMN 

Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness ! 

Qose bosom-friend of the maturing sun ; 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 
With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eaves 
run ; 
To bend with apples the mossed cottage-trees, 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core ; 

To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel shells 
With a sweet kernel ; to set budding more, 
And still more, later flowers for the bees, 
Until they think warm days will never cease ; 

For Summer has o'erbrimmed their clammy cells. 

Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store? 

Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 
Thee sitting careless on a granary floor. 

Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind ; 
Or on a balf-reaped furrow sound asleep. 

Drowsed with the fume of poppies, while thy hook 
Spares the next swath and all its twinM flowers ; 

And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden head across a brook ; 
Or by a cider-press, with patient look. 

Thou watchest the last oozings, hours by hours. 

Where are the songs of Spring ? Ay, where are they? 

Think not of them, — thou hast thy music too, 
While barred clouds bloom the soft-dying day 

And touch the stubble-plains with rosy hue 
Then in a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 
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Among the liTer-aallows, borne aloft 

Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies ; 
And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly bourn ; 
Hedge-crickets sing, and now with treble soft, 
The redbreast whistles from a garden-croft. 
And gathering swallows twitter in the skies. 

KEATS 



ODE TO THE WEST WIND 

O WILD West Wind, thou breath of Autumn's being, 

Thou, from whose unseen presence the leaves dead 

Are driven, like ghosts from an enchanter fleeing. 

Yellow, and black, and pale, and hectic red, 

Pestilence-stricken multitudes : O thou 

Who chariotest to their dark wintry bed 

The wingM seeds, where they lie cold and low. 

Each like a corpse within its grave, until 

Thine azure sister of the spring shall blow 

Her clarion o'er the dreaming earth, and fill 

(Driving sweet buds like flocks to feed in air) 

With living hues and odours plain and hill : 

Wild Spirit, which art moving everywhere ; 

Destroyer and Preserver ; Hear, O hear ! 

» 
Thou on whose stream, 'mid the steep sky's commotion, 

Loose clouds like earth's decaying leaves are shed 

Shook from the tangled boughs of Heaven and Ocean, 

Angels of rain and lightning ; there are spread 

On the blue surface of thine airy surge. 

Like the bright hair uplifted fix>m the head 

Of some fierce Maenad, even from the dim verge 

Of the horizon to the zenith's height — 

The locks of the approaching storm. Thou dirge 

Of the dying year, to which this closing night 
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Wni be the dome of a vast sepulchre, 

Vaulted with all thy congregated might 

Of vapours, firom whose solid atmosphere 

Black lain, and fire, and hail, will burst : O hear 1 

Thou who didst waken from his summer*dreams 
The bhie Mediterranean, where he lay 
Lulled by the coil of his crystalline streams 
Beside a pumice isle in Baiae's bay. 
And saw in sleep old palaces and towers 
Quhrering within the wave's intenser day, 
All overgrown with azure moss and flowers 
So sweet, the sense faints picturing them I Thou 
For whose path the Atlantic's level powers 
Cleave themselves into chasms, while far below 
The lea-blooms and the oosy woods which wear 
The sapless foliage of the ocean, know 
Thy voice, and suddenly grow grey with fear. 
And tremble and despoil themselves : O hear I 

If I were a dead leaf thou mightest bear ; 
If I were a swift cloud to fly with thee ; 
A wave to pspt beneath thy power, and share 
The impulse of thy strength, only less free 
Than Thou, O uncontrollable 1 If even 
I were as in my boyhood, and could be 
The comrade of thy wanderings over heaven. 
As then, when to outstrip the skyey speed 
Scarce seemed a vision, I would ne'er have striven 
As thus with thee in prayer in my sore need. 
. O lift me as a wave, a leaf, a cloud I 
I fall upon the thorns of life I I bleed I 
A heavy weight of hours has chained and bowed 
One too like thee : tameless, and swift, and proud. 

Make me thy lyre, even as the forest is : 
What if my leaves are fiEdling like its own I 
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The tumttlt of thy mighty harmonies 
Wm take from both a deep autumnal tone, 
Sweet though in sadness. Be thou, Spirit fierce, 
My spirit ! be thou me, impetuous one ! 
Drive my dead thoughts over the universe 
Like withered leaves to quicken a new birth ; 
And, by the incantation of this verse. 
Scatter, as from an unextinguished hearth 
Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind t 
Be through my lips to unawakened earth 
The trumpet of a prophecy f O Wind, 
If Winter comes, can Spring be £ar behind 7 

SHELLXr 



THE TIMBER 

SintB thou didst flourish once I and many springs, 
Many bright mornings, much dew, many showers 

Put o*er thy head ; many light hearts and wings, 
Which now are dead, lodged in thy living bowefs. 

And still a new succession sings and flies ; 

Fresh groves grow up, and their green branches 
shoot 
Towards the old and still enduring skies. 

While the low violet thrives at their root« 

But thou beneath the sad and heavy line 
Of death doth waste, all senseless, cold, and dark ; 

Where not so much as dreams of light may shine, 
Nor any thought of greenness, leaf or bark. 

VAUGHAN 

A WIDOW bird sate mourning for her Love 
Upon a wintry bough ; 
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The froieii wind crept on above, 
The Ireexing streun bdow. 

There was no leaf upon the forest bare. 
No flower upon the ground, 

And little motion in the air 
Except the mill-wheel's sound. 



A SNOW SCENE 

The keener tempests come ; and filming don 
From all the livid east, or piercing north, 
Thick clouds ascend — in whose capacious womb 
A vapoury deluge lies, to snow congealed. 
Heavy they roll their fleecy world along ; 
And the sky saddens with the gathered storm. 
Through the hushed air the whitening shower dfeendi. 
At first thin wavering ; till at last the flakes 
Fall broad, and wide, and fisist, dimming the daj 
With a continual flow. The cherished fields 
Put on their winter-robe of purest white. 
'Tis brightness all, save where the new snow melts 
Along the mazy current. Low the woods 
Bow their hoar head ; and, ere the languid son 
Faint from the west emits his evening ray, 
Earth's universal face, deep-hid and chill. 
Is one Mrild dazzling waste, that buries #ide 
The works of man. Drooping, the labourer-oz 
Stands covered o'er with snow, and then demands 
The fruit of all his toil. The fowls of heaven. 
Tamed by the cruel season, crowd around 
The winnowing store, and claim the little boon 
Which Providence assigns them. One alone. 
The redbreast, sacred to the household gods. 
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VHsidy regardful of the embroiling sky, 
In joyless fields and thorny thickets leaves 
His shivering mates, and pajrs to trusted man 
His annual visit. Half-afraid, he first 
Against the window beats ; then, brisk, alights 
On the warm hearth ; then, hopping o'er the floor, 
Eyes all the smiling £unily askance. 
And pecks, and starts, and wonders where he is — 
Till, more familiar grown, the table-crumbs 
Attract his slender feet. The foodless wilds 
Pour forth their brown inhabitants. The hare. 
Though timorous of heart, and hard beset 
By death in various forms, dark snares, and dogs. 
And more unpitying men, the garden seeks. 
Urged on by fearless want. The bleating kind 
Eye the black heaven, and next the glistening earth. 
With looks of dumb despair ; then, sad dispersed. 
Dig for the withered herb through heaps of snow. 

THOaiSON 



Now winter nights enlarge 

The number of their hours ; 
And clouds their storms discharge 

Upon the airy towers. 
Let now the chimneys blaze 

And cups o'erflow with wine, 
Let well-tuned words amaze 

With harmony divine. 
Now yellow waxen lights 

Shall wait on honey love. 
While youthful revels, masques, and ooortly 
sights 

Sleep's leaden spells remove. 
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This time doth well dispense 

With loYers* lopg discourse ; 
Much speech hath some defence, 

Though beauty no remorse. 
All do not all things well ; 

Some measures comely tzeadt 
Some knotted riddles tell. 

Some poems smoothly read. 
The summer hath his joys, 

And winter his delights. 

Though love and all his pleasures are but toys 

They shorten tedious nights. 

CAMPION 



THE OCEAN 

There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 

There is a rapture on the lonely shore. 
There is society where none intrudes, 

By the deep sea, and music in its roar ; 

I love not man the less, but Nature more, 
From these our interviews, in which I steal 

From all I may be, or have been before. 
To mingle with the universe, and feel, 
What I can ne'er express, yet cannot all conceal 

Roll on, thou deep, and dark blue Ocean — ^roll 1 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain ; 

Man marks the earth with ruin, — his control 
Stops with the shore ;— upon the watery plain. 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 

A shadow of man's ravage, save his own, 
When, for a moment, like a drop of rain, 

He sinks into thy depths, with bubbling groan, 

Without a grave, unknelled, uncofiined, and unknown. 
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The armaments ii^cli thunder-«trike the walls 

Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake. 
And monarchs tremble in their capitals, 

The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 

Their clay creator the vain title take 
Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war ; 

These are thy toys, and, as the snowy flake^ 
They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada's pride, or spoils of Tkafidgar. 



Thy shores are empires, changed in all save 
Assyria. Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they? 

Thy waters washed them power while they were free, 
And many a tyrant since ; their shores obey 
The stranger, slave, or savage ; their decay 

Has dried up realms to deserts : — not so thou. 
Unchangeable, save to thy wild waves' play, — 

Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow, — 

Such as creation's dawn beheld, thou roUest now. 

Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty's form 

Glasses itself in tempests ; in all time, 
Calm or convulsed—in breese, or gale, or storm, 

Idng the' pole, or in the torrid clime. 

Dark-heaving ; — boundless, endless, and sublime— 
The image of eternity— the throne 

Of the Invisible ; even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made ; each sone 
Obeys thee ; thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alone. 

BTKON 



INSCRIPTION FOR A FOUNTAIN ON A HEATH 

This Sycamore, oft musical with bees, — 

Such tents the Patriarchs loved ! O long unharmed 
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May an its aged boughs o'ercanopy 

The small round basin, which this jutting stone 

Keeps pure from falling leaves I Long may the Spring 

Quietly as a sleeping infimt's bteath 

Send up cold waters to the traveller 

With soft and even pulse 1 Nor ever cease 

Yon tiny cone of sand its soundless dance. 

Which at the bottom like a Udrfs page, 

As merry and no taller, dances still. 

Nor wrinkles the smooth surface of the fount 

Here tvrilight is and coolness : here is moss, 

A soft seat, and a deep and ample shade. 

Hiou may'st toil far and find no second tree. 

Drink, pilgrim, here ; here rest I and if thy heart 

Be iAnocent, here too shalt thou refresh 

Thy spirit, listening to some gentle sound. 

Or passing gale or hum of murmuring bees. 

COLSttlDOK 



THE DELL 

A GREBN and silent spot amid the hills, 
A small and silent dell I O'er stiller place 
No singing sky-lark ever poised himselt 
The hills are heathy, save that swelling slope 
Which hath a gay and gorgeous covering on, 
All golden with the never-bloomless fru-ze. 
Which now blooms most profusely : but the dell 
Bathed by the mist is fresh and delicate 
As vernal corn-field, or the unripe flax, 
When through its half-transparent stalks at eve 
The level sunshine glimmers with green light 

COLEKnXJS 
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A FRAGRANT GROVE 

Then walked they to a groTe bat near at hand, 

Where fiery Titan bad but small oommand, 

Because the leaves conspiring kept his beams 

For fear of hurting, when he is in extremes. 

The under-flowers, which did enrich the gioand 

With sweeter scents than in Arabia Ibtmd. 

The earth doth yield, which they throq|^ porea 

exhale, 
Earth's best of odours, th' aromatical : 
Like to that smell, which oft our sense descries 
Within a field which long unploughM lies. 
Somewhat before the setting of the sun ; 
And where the rainbow in the horison 
Doth pitch her tips ; or as when in the prime 
The earth being troubled with a drought long 

time. 
The hand of heaven his spongy clouds doth 

strain. 
And throws into her lap a shower of rain ; 
She sendeth up (conceivM from the sun) 
A sweet perfiime and exhalation. 
Not all the ointments brought from Delos ide. 
Nor from the confines of seven-headed Nile, 
Nor that brought whence Phoenicians have abodes. 
Nor Cyprus wild vine-flowers, nor that of Rhodes ; 
Nor rose's oil from Naples, Capua, 
Saffron confected in Cilicia, 
Nor that of quinces, nor of marjoram. 
That ever from the isle of Coos came ; 
Nor these, nor any else, though ne'er so rare 
Could with this place for sweetest smeDs compare. 

BIOWNB 
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IN A FOREST 

Dask all without it knits ; within 

It opens passable and thin ; 

And in as loose an order grows 

As the Corinthian porticoes. 

The arching boughs unite between 

The columns of the temple green ; 

And underneath the wingM quires 

Echo about tbdr tunM fires. 

The nightingale does here make choice 

To sing the trials of her voice ; 

Low shrubs she sits in, and adorns 

With music high the squatted thorns. 

But highest oaks stoop down to hear 

And listening elders prick the ear. 

The thorn, lest it should hurt her, draws 

Within the skin its shrunken claws. 

But I have for my music found 

A sadder, yet more pleasing sound ; 

The stock-doves, whose fair necks are graced 

With nuptial rings, their ensigns chaste ; 

Yet always, for some cause unknown. 

Sad pair, unto the elms they moan. 

O why should such a couple mourn. 

That in so equal flames do bum I 

Then as I careless on the bed 

Of gelid strawberries do tread. 

And through the hazels thick espy 

The hatching throstle's shining eye. 

The heron from the ash's top 

The eldest of its young lets drop, 

As if it stork-like did pretend 

That tribute to its lord to send. 
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Bat moit the hewel's ^ wonders are. 
Who here has the holt-felster's* care. 
He walks still upright from the root. 
Measuring the timber with his foot, 
And all the way, to keep it clean. 
Doth from the bark the wood-moths glean. 
He, with his beak, examines well 
Which fit to stand, and whidi to USL 
The good he numbers up, and hacks. 
As if he marked them with the axe. 
But where he, tinkling with his beak. 
Does find the hollow oak to speak. 
That for his building he designs. 
And through the tainted side he mines. 
Who could have thought the tallest oak 
Should fall by such a feeble stroke ? 
Nor would it had the tree not fed 
A traitor-worm, within it bred. 
(As first our flesh, corrupt within, 
Tempts impotent and bashful sin.) 
And yet that worm triumphs not long, 
But serves to feed the hewel's young. 
Whiles the oak seems to fall content. 
Viewing the treason's punishment. 
Thus I, easy philosopher. 
Among the birds and trees confer ; 
And little now to make me wants 
Or of the fowls, or of the plants. 
Already I begin to call 
In their most learned original ; 
And where I language want, my signs 
The bird upon the bough divines. 
No leaf does tremble in the wind. 
Which I returning cannot find. 
1 Wood-pecker. > 



i 
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Out of these scattered Sibyl's U 

Stiange prophecies my fancy weaves ; 

And in one history consumes, 

Like Mezique paintings, all the phimet. 

What Rome, Greece, Palestine e'er Mdd, 

I in this light mosaic read. 

Thrice happy he who, not mistook. 

Hath read in Nature's mystic book. 

And see how Chance's better wit 

Could with a mask my studies hit I 

The oak-leaves me embroider all. 

Between which caterpillars crawl : 

And ivy, with familiar trails. 

Me licks and clasps and curls and hales, 

Under this antic cope I move 

Like some great prelate of the grove. 

Then languishing with ease I toss 

On pallets swoln of velvet moss ; 

While the wind, cooling through the boughs. 

Flatters with air my panting brows. 

Thanks for my rest, ye mossy banks. 

And unto you, cool zephyrs, thanks. 

Who, as my hair, my thoughts too shed, 

And winnow from the chafif my head. 

MAHVBLL 



A FOREST 

The path through which that lovely twain 
Have passed, by cedar, pine, and ]rew. 
And each dark tree that ever grew. 
Is ctutained out from heaven's wide btae. 
Nor sun nor moon nor wind ncnr rain 
Can pierce its interwoven bowers ; 
Nor aught save where some cloud of dew 
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Drifted along the earth-creeping breete 

Between the trunks of the hoar trees. 
Hangs each a pearl in the pale flowers 

Of the green laurel blown anew, 
And bends,— and then fades silently- 
One frail and fair anemone. 
Or when some star, of many a one. 

That climbs and wanders through steep night, 
Has found the cleft through which alone 
Beams frdl from high those depths upon, — 
Ere it is borne away— away, 
By the swift heavens that cannot stay, — 
It scatters drops of golden light. 
Like lines of rain that ne'er unite : 

And the gloom divine is all around. 

And underneath is the mossy ground. 

8HBLLBT 
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A SHIP is floating in the harbour now ; 

A wind is hovering o'er the mountain's brow ; 

There is a path on the sea's azure floor, — 

No keel has ever ploughed that path before ; 

The halcyons brood aroimd the foamless isles ; 

The treacherous ocean has forsworn its wiles ; 

The merry mariners are bold and free : 

Say, my heart's sister, wilt thou sail with me? 

Our bark is as an albatross whose nest 

Is a fru* Eden of the purple cast ; 

And we between her wings will sit, while Night 

And Day and Storm and Calm pursue their flight. 

Our ministers, along the boundless sea, 

Treading each other's heels, unheededly. 
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It is an isle under Ionian skies. 
Beaotifiil as a wredc of paradise ; 
And, for the harbours are not safe and good, 
This land would have remained a solitude 
But for some pastoral people native there. 
Who firom the dysian, clear and golden air 
Draw the last spirit of the age of gold,— 
Simple and spirited, innocent and bold ; 
The blue .£gean girds this chosen home. 
With ever-changing sound and light and foam 
Kissing the sifted sands and caverns hoar ; 
And all the winds wandering along the shore 
Undulate with the undulating tide. 
There are thick woods where sylvan forms abide ; 
And many a fountain, rivulet, and pond. 
As dear as elemental diamond, 
Or serene morning air. And fiar beyond, 
The mossy tracks made by the goats and deer 
(Which the rough shepherd treads but once a year) 
Pierce into glades, caverns, and bowers, and halls 
Built round with ivy, which the water&lls 
Illumining, with sound that never Hails, 
Accompany the noonday nightingales. 
And all the place is peopled with sweet airs. 
The light clear element which the isle wears 
Is heavy with the scent of lemon-flowers, 
Which floats like mist laden with unseen showers. 
And falls upon the eyelids like faint sleep ; 
And from the moss violets and jonquils peep, 
And dart their arrowy odour through the brain. 
Till you might faint with that ddidous pain. 
And every motion, odour, beam, and tone, . 
With that deep music is in unison ; 
Which is a soul within the 80ul,~they seem 
Like echoes of an antenatal dream. 
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It is an isle 'twixt heaven, air, earth, and 
Cradled, and hung in clear tranquillity ; 
Bright as that wandering Eden, Ludfier, 
Washed by the soft blue oceans of young air. 
It is a favoured place. Famine or blight, 
Pestilence, war, and earthquake, never light 
Upon its mountain-peaks ; blind vtiltures, they 
Sail onward far upon their fatal way. 
The wingM storms, chaunting their thunder-psalm 
To other lands, leave azure chasms of calm 
Over this isle, or weep themselves in dew, 
From which its fields and woods ever renew 
Their green and golden immortality. 
And from the sea there rise, and from the sky 
There fall, clear exhalations, soft, and bright, 
Veil after veil, each hiding some delight ; 
Which sun or moon or zephyr draw aside, 
Till the isle's beauty, like a naked bride 
Glowing at once with love and loveliness. 
Blushes and trembles at its own excess. 
Yet, like a buried lamp, a soul no less 
Bums in the heart of this delicious isle. 
An atom of the Eternal, whose own smile 
Unfolds itself, and may be felt, not seen. 
O'er the grey rocks, blue waves, and forests green. 
Filling their bare and void interstices. 

SHELLST 



Under the greenwood tree 
Who loves to lie with me 
And tune his meny note 
Unto the sweet bird's throat. 
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Come bitber, come hither, come hither ; 

Here shall he see 

No enemy 
But winter and rough weather. 

Who doth ambition shun 
And loves to lie in the sun 
Seeking the food he eats 
And pleased with what he gets, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither ; 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 
But winter and rough weather. 

SHAKBSPBAJtB 



'a passion of my lord of ESSEX' 

Happy were he could finish forth his fate 

In some unhaunted desert, most obscure 
Fh>m all societies, from love and hate 

Of worldly folk ; then might he sleep secure : 
Then wake again, and ever give God praise. 

Content with hips and haws and bramble-berry ; 
In contempl^on spending all his days 

And change of holy thoughts to make him merry; 
Where when he dies his tomb may be a bush, 
Where harmless robin dwells with gentle thrush. 



THE country's RECREATIONS 

Quivering fears, heart-tearing cares, 
Anxious sighs, untimely tears, 
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Fly, fly to courts I 

Fly to fond worldlings' sports, 
Where strained sardonic smiles are glosing still, 
And grief is forced to laugh against her will ; 

Where mirth 's but mummery, 

And sorrows only real be ! 

Fly from our country pastimes, fly, 
Sad troop of human misery ! 

Come, serene looks, 

Clear as the crystal brooks, 
Or the pure azured heaven, that smiles to see 
The rich attendance of our poverty 1 

Peace, and a secure mind. 

Which all men seek, we only find. 

AbusM mortals ! did you know 

Where joy, heart's ease, and comforts grow, 

You 'd scorn proud towers, 

And seek them in these bowers, 
Where winds sometimes our woods perhaps may 

shake 
But blustering care could never tempest make, 

Nor murmurs e'er come nigh us 

Saving of fountains that glide by us. 

Here 's no fantastic mask, nor dance 
But of oiu- kids, that frisk and prance : 

Nor wars are seen, 

Unless upon the green 
Two harmless lambs are butting one the other ; 
Which done, both bleating run, each to his mother: 

And wounds are never found, 

Save what the ploughshare gives the ground. 
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Here are no £alse entrapping baits, 
To hasten too-too hasty Fates ; 

Unless it be 

The fond credulity 
Of silly fish, which worldling-like still look 
Upon the bait, but never on the hook : 

Nor eovy, unless among 

The birds, for prize off*their sweet song. 

Go, let the diving negro seek 

For gems hid in some forlorn creek ; 

We all pearls scorn 

Save what the dewy mom 
Congeals upon each little spire of grass, 
Which careless shepherds beat down as they pass ; 

And gold ne'er here appears, 

Save what the yellow Ceres bears. 

Blest silent groves 1 O may ye be 
For ever mirth's best nursery ! 

May pure contents 

For ever pitch their tents 
Upon these downs, these meads, these rocks, these 

mountains. 
And peace still slumber by these purling fountains ; 

Which we may every year 

Find when we come a-fishing here. 

ANON. 



THE COUNTRY LIFE 

Sweet country lifis, to such unknown 
Whose lives are others', not their own. 
But, serving courts and cities, be 
Less happy, less enjoying thee :~ 
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Thou never plough'st the ocean's foam 

To seek and bring rough pepper home ; 

Nor to the Eastern Ind dost rove 

To bring from thence the scorchM clove ; 

Nor, with the loss of thy loved rest, 

Bring'st home the ingot from the west : 

No ! thy ambition's masterpiece 

Flies no thought higher than a fleece ; 

Or how to pay thy hinds, and clear 

All scores, and so to end the year : 

But walk'st about thine own dear bounds, 

Not envying others' larger grounds ; 

For well thou know'st 'tis not the extent 

Of land makes life, but sweet content. 

When now the cock, the ploughman's horn. 

Calls forth the lily-wristed mom. 

Then to thy cornfields thou dost go. 

Which though well soiled, yet thou dost know 

That the best compost for the lands 

Is the wise master's feet and hands : 

There at the plough thou find'st thy team. 

With a hind whistling there to them ; 

And cheer' St them up, by singing how 

« 

The kingdom's portion is the plough : 
This done, then to th' enamelled meads 
Thou go'st, and as thy foot there treads. 
Thou seest a present God-like power 
Imprinted in each herb and flower ; 
And smell'st the breath of great-eyed Idne, 
Sweet as the blossoms of the vine : 
Here thou behold'st thy large sleek neat 
Unto the dew-laps up in meat ; 
And as thou look'st, the wanton steer. 
The heifer, cow, and ox draw near, 
To make a pleasing pastime there : — 
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These seen, thou go'st to view thy flocks 
Of sheep, safe from the wolf and fox, 
And find'st their bellies there as fiill 
Of short sweet grass, as backs with wool ; 
And leav'st them, as they feed and fill, 
A shepherd piping on a hiU. 
For sports, for pageantry and plays, 
Thou hast thy eves and holydays ; 
On which the young men and maids meet 
To exercise their dancing feet, 
Tripping the comely country round. 
With daffodils and daisies crowned. 
Thy wakes, thy quintels, here thou hast, 
Thy May-poles too with garlands graced. 
Thy morris-dance, thy Whitsun-ale, 
/ Thy shearing-feast, which never fail. 

Thy harvest home, thy wassail bowl, 
That 's tossed up after Fox* i' th* hole, 
Thy mummeries, thy twelfth-tide kings 
And queens, thy Christmas revellings, — 
Thy nut-brown mirth, thy russet wit. 
And no man pays too dear for it : — 
To these, thou hast thy times to go 
And trace the hare i' th' treacherous snow ; 
Thy witty wiles to draw, and get 
The lark into the trammel net ; 
Thou hast thy cockrood and thy glade 
To take the precious pheasant made ; 
Thy lime-twigs, snares, and pitfalls then 
To catch the pilfering birds, not men. 

O happy life ! if that their good 
The husbandmen but understood ; 
Who all the day themselves do please 
And yoimglings, with such sports as these ; 
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And, l]ring down, have nought t' affiright 
Sweet sleep, that makes more short the night. 

HBRRICK 



COUNTRY DREAM S 

The damask meadows and the crawling streams 

Sweeten and make soft thy dreams ; 
The purling springs, groves, birds, and well-weaved 
bowers. 

With fields enamellM with flowers, 
Present thee shapes, while phantasy discloses 

Millions of lilies roixt with roses. 
Then dream thou hearest the Iamb with many a bleat 

Woo'd to come suck the milky teat ; 
Whilst Faunus in the vision vows to keep 

From ravenous wolf the woolly sheep ; 
With thousand such enchanting dreams, which meet 

To make sleep not so sound as sweet 
Nor can these figures so thy rest endear, 

As not to up when chaunticleer 
Speaks the last watch, but with the dawn dost rise 

To work, but first to sacrifice : 
Making thy peace with Heaven for some late fault, 

With holy meal, and crackling salt. 

CORBET 



THE WISH 



Well then ! I now do plainly see 
This busy world and I shall ne'er agree. 
The very honey of all earthly joy 
Does of all meats the soonest cloy ; 
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And they, methinks, deserve my pity 
Who for it can endure the stings, 
The crowd, and buzz, and murmurings. 

Of this great hive, the dty. 

Ah 1 yet ere I descend to the grave, 
May I a small house and large garden have ; 
And a few friends, and many books, both tme, 
Both wise, and both delightful too I 

And, since love ne'er will from me flee, 
A Mistress moderately fair. 
And good as guardian angels are, 

Only beloved and loving me. 

O fountains 1 when in you shall I 

Myself eased of unpeaceful thoughts espy? 

O fields 1 O woods ! when, when shall I be made 

The happy tenant of your shade? 

Here 's the spring-head of pleasure's flood : 
Here 's wealthy Nature's treasury, 
Where all the riches lie that she 

Has coined and stamped for good 1 

Pride and ambition here 

Only in far-fetched metaphors appear ; 

Here nought but winds can hurtful murmurs scatter, 

And nought but Echo flatter. 

The gods, when they descended, hither 
From heaven did always choose their way : 
And therefore we may boldly say 

That 'tis the way too thither. 

How happy here should I 

And one dear She live, and embracing die I 
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She who is all the world, and can exdode 
In deserts solitude. 

I should have then this only fear : 
Lest men, when they my pleasure see, 
Should hither throng to live like me ; 

And so make a City here. 

COWLET 



Happt the man, whose wish and care 

A few paternal acres bound. 
Content to breathe his native air 
In his own ground. 

Whose herds with milk, whose fields with bread. 

Whose flocks supply him with attire ; 
Whose trees in simimer jrield him shade, 
In winter fire. 

Blest who can unconcem'dly find 

Hours, dajrs, and years slide soft away, 
In health of body, peace of mind. 
Quiet by day, 

Soimd sleep by night ; study and ease 
Together mixed ; sweet recreation, 
And innocence, which most does please, 
With meditation. 



Thus let me live, tmseen, unknown ; 

Thus unlamented let me die. 
Steal from the world, and not a stone 
Tell where I lie. 



FOPB 
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At the comer of Wood Street, when daylight appears, 
Hangs a thrush that sings loud, it has sung for three 

years: 
Poor Susan has passed by the spot, and has heard 
In the silence of moniing the song of the bird. 



'Tis a note of enchantment ; what ails her? she 
A mountain ascending, a vision of trees ; 
Bright volumes of vapour through Lothboiy glide, 
And a river flows on through the vale of Ch e apaide. 

Green pastures she views in the midst of the dale, 
Down which she so often has tripped with her pail ; 
And a single small cottage, a nest like a dove's. 
The one only dwelling on earth that she loves. 

She looks, and her heart is in heaven: but they 

fade. 
The mist and the river, the hill and the shade ; 
The stream will not flow, and the hill will not rise, ' 
And the colours have all passed away from her eyes ! 

WORDSWORTH 



FROST AT MIDNIGHT 

The frost performs its secret ministry, 
Unhelped by any wind. The owlet's cry 
Came loud — and hark, again 1 loud as before. 
The inmates of my cottage, all at rest. 
Have left me to that solitude, which suits 
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Abstruser musings : save that at my side 
My cradled infant slumbers peacefully. 
'Tis calm indeed 1 so calm, that it disturbs 
And vexes meditation with its strange 
And extreme silentness. Sea, hill, and wood, 
With all the numberless goings on of life, 
Inaudible as dreams ! the thin blue flame 
Lies on my low-burnt fire, and quivers not ; 
Only that film, which fluttered on the grate, 
Still flutters there, the sole unquiet thing. 
Methinks, its motion in this hush of nature 
Gives it dim sympathies with me who live, 
Making it a companionable form, 
Whose puny flaps and freaks the idling Spirit 
By its own moods interprets, everywhere 
Echo or mirror seeking of itself. 
And makes a toy of Thought 

Dear Babe, that sleepest cradled by my side, 
Whose gentle breathings, heard in this deep calm, 
Fill up the interspersM vacancies 
And momentary pauses of the thought ! 
My babe so beautiful I it thrills my heart 
With tender gladness, thus to look at thee, 
And think that thou shah learn far other lore. 
And in far other scenes ! For I was reared 
In the great city, pent 'mid cloisters dim. 
And saw nought lovely but the sky and stars. 
But thou, my babe I shalt wander like a breese 
By lakes and sandy shores, beneath the crags 
Of ancient mountain, and beneath the clouds. 
Which image in their bulk both lakes and shores 
And mountain crags : so shalt thou see and hear 
The lovely shapes and sounds intelligible 
Of that eternal language, which thy God 
Utters, who from eternity doth teach 
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Himsdf in all, and all things in himseUl 
Great universal Teacher ! he shall mould 
Thj spirit, and by giving make it ask. 

Therefore all seasons shall be sweet to thee. 
Whether the summer clothe the general earth 
With greenness, or the redbreast sit and sing 
Betwixt the tufts of snow on the bare branch 
Of mossy apple-tree, while the nigh thatch 
Smokes in the sun-thaw ; whether thft eve-drops 

faH 
Heard only in the trances of the blast, 
Or if the secret ministry of frost 
Shall hang them up in silent icicles, 
Quietly shilling to the quiet Moon. 

COLBRIDGB 



ON REVISITING THE BANKS OF 
THE WYE 

. . . These beauteous Forms, 
Through a long absence, have not been to me 
As is a landscape to a blind man's eye : 
But oft, in lonely rooms, and 'mid the din 
Of towns and cities, I have owed to them. 
In hours of weariness, sensations svreet, 
Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart ; 
And passing even into my purer mind, 
With tranquil restoration : — feelings too 
Of onremembered pleasure : such, perhaps, 
As have no slight and trivial influence 
On that best portion of a good man's life. 
His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
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Of kindness and of love. Nor less. I trust. 
To them I may have owed another gift, 
Of aspect more sublime ; that blessed mood, 
In which the burthen of the mystery. 
In which the heavy and the weary wei^t 
Of all this unintelligible world. 
Is lightened : that serene and blessed mood 
In which the affections gently lead us on, — 
Until, the breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid askep 
In body, and become a living soul : 
While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
We see into the life of things. If this 
Be but a vain belief, yet oh, how oft 
In darkness, and amid the many shapes 
Of joyless daylight ; when the fretful stir 
Unprofitable, and the fever of the world. 
Have hung upon the beatings of my heart, 
How oft in spirit have I turned to thee, 

sylvan Wye 1 Thou wanderer thro' the woods, 
How often has my spirit turned to thee ! 

And now, with gleams of half-extinguished 
thought, 
With many recognitions dim and fiEunt, 
And somewhat of a sad perplexity. 
The picture of the mind revives again 
While here I stand : 
Though changed, no doubt, from what I was when 

first 

1 came among these hills ; when like a roe 
I bounded o'er the mountains, by the sides 
Of the deep rivers and the lonely streams. 
Wherever Nature led : more like a man 
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FlyiDg from something that he dreads, than one 

Who sought the thing he loved. For Nature then 

To me was all in alL — I cannot paint 

What then I was. The sounding cataract 

Haunted me lilce a passion : the tall rock, 

The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood. 

Their colours and their forms, were then to me 

An appetite ; a feeling and a love 

That had no need of a remoter charm 

By thought supplied, or any interest 

Unborrowed from the eye. — ^That time is past, 

And all its aching joys are now no more, 

And all its dizzy raptures. Not for this 

Faint I, nor moiun, nor murmur. . . . For I have 

learned 
To look on Nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth, but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity. 
Nor harsh, nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts : a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused. 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air. 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man : 
A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought. 
And rolls through all things. 

WORDSWORTH 




PASTORALS 



MORNING SONG 

Shephekds. rise and shake off sleep. 
See the blushing morn doth peep 
Through the window, while the sun 
To the mountain tops is run, 
Gilding all the vales below 
With his rising flames, which grow 
Greater by his climbing still 
Up, ye lazy grooms, and fill 
Bag and bottle for the field ; 
Clasp your cloaks fast, lest they yield 
To the bitter north-east wind. 
Call the maidens up, and find 
Who lay longest, that she may 
Go without a friend all day ; 
Then reward your dogs, and pray 
Pan to keep you from decay : 
So unfold and then away. 



HYMN TO PAN 

Sing his praises that doth keep 

Our flocks from harm. 
Pan, the father of our sheep ; 

And arm in arm 
Tread we softly in a round. 
Whilst the hollow neighbouring ground 
Fills the music with her sound. 
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Pan, oh great god Plan, to thee 

Thus do we sing ! 
Thou that keep'st us chaste and free 

As the yoang springy; 
Ever be thy honour spoke, 
From that place the mom is broke, 
To that place day doth unyoke ! 



AMORET 

THB SATYR 
I 

Through yon same bending plain 

That flings his arms down to the main. 

And through these thick woods, have I run, 

Whose bottom never kissed the sun 

Since the lusty spring began ; 

All to please my Master Pan, 

Have I trotted without rest 

To get him fruit ; for at a feast 

He entertains, this coming night, 

His paramour, the Sjrrinz bright. 

But behold a fairer sight ! 

By that heavenly form of thine, 

Brightest fair, thou art divine. 

Sprung from great immortal race 

Of the gods ; for in thy face 

Shines more awful majesty 

Than dull weak mortality 

Dare with misty eyes behold. 

And live. Therefore on this mould 

Lowly do I bend my knee 

In worship of thy deity. 
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Deign it, goddess, from my hand 

To receive whate'er this land 

From her fertile womb doth send 

Of her choice fruits ; and but lend 

Belief to that the Satyr tells : 

Fairer by the famous wells 

To this present day ne'er grew, 

Never better nor more true. 

Here be grapes, whose lusty blood 

Is the leamM poet's good ; 

Sweeter yet did never crown 

The head of Bacchus ; nuts more brown 

Than the squirrel's teeth that crack them ; 

Deign, oh fisdrest flair, to take them 1 

For these black-eyed Dryope 

Hath often-times commanded me 

With my claspM knee to climb : 

See how well the lusty time 

Hath decked their rising cheeks ia red, 

Such as on your lips is spread 1 

Here be berries for a queen, 

Some be red, some be green ; 

These are of that lusdous meat. 

The great god Pan himself doth eat : 

All these, and what the woods can jrield, 

The hanging mountain, or the field, 

I fireely offer, and ere long 

Will bring you more, more sweet and strong ; 

Till when, humbly leave I take 

Lest the great Pan do awake, 

That sleeping lies in a deep glade 

Under a broad beech's shade. 

I must go, I must run 

Swifter than the fiery sun. 
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II 

Thou divinest, £urest, brightest. 
Thou most powerful maid and whitest, 
Thou most virtuous and most Uesied, 
Eyes of stars and golden -tressed 
Like Apollo 1 tell me, sweetest, 
What new service now is meetest 
For the Satyr ? Shall I stray 
In the middle air, and stay 
The sailing rack, or nimbly take 
Hold by the moon, and gently make 
Suit to the pale queen of night 
For a beam to give thee light ? 
Shall I dive into the sea 
And bring thee coral, making way 
Through the rising waves that fidl 
In snowy fleeces ? Dearest, shall 
I calch thee wanton fawns, or flies 
Whose woven wings the summer djres 
Of many colours ? get thee fruit. 
Or steal from heaven old Orpheus' lute ? 
All these I '11 venture for, and more 
To do her service all these woods adore. 



THB RIVBR GOD 

I AM this fountain's god. Below, 
My waters to a river grow, 
And 'twixt two banks with osiers set. 
That only prosper in the wet. 
Through the meadows do they glide, 
Wheeling still on every side. 
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Sometimes winding round about, 

To find the evenest channel out. 

And if thou wilt go with me 

Leaving mortal company, 

In the cool streams shalt thou lie, 

Free from harm as well as I : 

I will give thee for thj food 

No fish that useth in the mud ; 

But trout and pike, that love to swim 

Where the gravel fi'om the brim 

Through the pure streams maj be seen : 

Orient pearl fit for a queen 

Will I give thy love to win, 

And a shell to keep them in ; 

Not a fish in all my brook. 

That shall disobey thy look, 

But when thou wilt come sliding by, 

And from thy white hand take a fly : 

And to make thee understand 

How I can my waves command, 

They shall bubble whilst I sing. 

Sweeter than the silver string. 
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THE SONG 

Do not fear to put thy feet 
Naked in the river sweet ; 
Think not leech, or nevrt, or toad, 
Will bite thy foot, when thou hast trod ; 
Nor let the water rising high 
As thou wad'st in, make thee cry 
And sob ; but ever live with me, 
And not a wave shall trouble thee. 

FLETCHER 
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FANCY AND DESIRE 

Come hither, shepherd's swain. 

Sir, what do you require ? 
I pray thee shew to me thy name. 

My name is Fond Desire. 

When wert thou bom, Desire? 

In pomp and prime of May. 
By whom, sweet boy, wert thou begot ? 

By Fond Conceit, men tay. 

Tell me, who was thy nurse? 

Fresh youth in sugared joy. 
What was thy meat and daily food ? 

Sad sighs with great annoy. 

What hadst thou then to drink? 

UnfeignM lovers' tears. 
What cradle wert thou rocked in ? 

In hope devoid of fears. 

What lulled thee then asleep ? 

Sweet speech which likes me best 
Tell me, where is thy dwelling-place? 

In gentle hearts I rest. 

What thing doth please thee most? 

To gase on beauty stilL 
Whom dost thou think to be thy foe ? 

Disdain of my good will. 

Doth company displease? 

Yes, surely, many one. 
Where doth Desire delight to live ? 

He loves to live alone. 



i 
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Doth either time or age 

Bring him unto decay ? 
No, no ; Desire both lives and dies 

A thousand times a day. 

Then, fond Desire, farewell, 

Thou art no mate for me ; 
I should be loath, methinks, to dwell 

With such a one as thee. 

OXFORD 



THE shepherd's DESCRIPTION OF LOVE 

MeUbaus, Shepherd, what 's love, I pray thee teU. 
Faustus, It is that fountain and that well 

Where Pleasure and Repentance dwell ; 

It is perhaps that sauncing-brlU 

That tolls all into heaven or hell ; 

And this is love, as I heard telL 

Meliknu. Yet what is love? good shepherd, sain. 
Faushu, It is a sunshine mixed with rain ; 

It is a toothache or like pain ; 

It is a game where none can gain ; 

The lass saith no, and would full fidn. 

And this is love, as I hear sain. 

Melibems. Yet, shepherd, what is love, I pray? 
Faustus, It is a yea, it is a nay, 

A pretty kind of sporting fray ; 

It is a thing will soon away ; 

Then nymphs, take vantage while ye may ; 

And this is love, as I hear say. 

1 Sacriag-bell. 
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Mtlibenu, Yet what is love, good shephetd, shew. 
Paustus, A thing that creeps, it cannot go ; ^ 

A prise that passeth to and fro ; 

A thing for one, a thing for moe ; 

And he that proves shall find it so ; 

And shepherd, this is love, I trow. 

RALBGB 



THE shepherd's WIFB'S SONG 

Ah, what is love ? It is a pretty thing. 
As sweet unto a shepherd as a king ; 

And sweeter too ; 
For kings have cares that wait upon a crown. 
And cares can make the sweetest love to frown : 

Ah then, ah then. 
If country loves such sweet desire^ do gain. 
What lady would not love a shepherd swain ? 

His flocks are folded, he comes home at night, 
As merry as a king in his delight ; 

And merrier too ; 
For kings bethink them what the state require^ 
Where shepherds careless carol by the fire : 

Ah then, ah then. 
If country loves such sweet desires do gain, 
What lady would not love a shepherd swain ? 

He Idsseth first, then sits as blithe to eat 

His cream and curds as doth the king his meat ; 

And blither too ; 
For kings have often fears when they do sup, 
Where shepherds dread no poison in their cup : 

Ah then, ah then, 

1 Walk. 



THE IHEPBBRD'S WIFE'S SONG flOX 

If countzy loyes such sweet desires do gain, 
What lady would not love a shepherd swain ? 

Upon his couch of straw he sleeps as sound. 
As doth the king upon his beds of down, 

More sounder too ; 
For cares cause kings full oft their sleep to spill, 
Where weary shepherds lie and snort their fill : 

Ah then, ah then, 
If country loves such sweet desires do gain, 
What lady would not love a shepherd swain? 

Thus with his wife he spends the year as blithe 
As doth the king at every tide or sithe ; 

And blither too ; 
For kings have wars and broils to take in hand 
Where shepherds laugh and love upon the land ; 

Ah then, ah then. 
If country loves such sweet desires do gain, 
What lady would not love a shepherd swain ? 

GREENE 



THE WANT 

The budding floweret blushes at the light, 
The meads are sprinkled with the yellow hue, 

In daisied mantles is the mountain dight. 
The nesh i young cowslip bendeth with the dew ; 

The trees enleafed, unto heaven straught 

When gentle winds do blow, to whistling din are brought 

The evening comes and brings the dew along ; 

The ruddy welkin shineth to the eyne ; 
Around the ale-stake minstrels sing the song, 

Young ivy round the doorpost doth entwine ; 

1 Soft. 
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I Uyme on the gimn ; yet, to my will, 
Albeit an is fair, there lacketh something stilL 

When Antnmn blakei and sunbomt doth appear, 
With his gold hand gilding the foiling leaf. 

Bringing np Winter to fulfil the year, 
Bearing upon his back the ripened sheaf, 

When all the hills with woody seed are white. 

Whenlevin-fires*and gleams do meet from far the sight ; 

When the fiur apples red as evening sky 
Do bend the tree unto the fruitful ground, 

When juicy pears and berries of black dye 
Do dance in air and call the eyes around ; 

Then, be the evening foul or be it (air, 

Methinks my hearti£s joy is stainM with some care. 

CHATTBRTON 

Good Muse, rock me asleep 
With some sweet harmony : 

The weary eye is not to keep 
Thy wary company. 

Sweet Love, begone awhile. 
Thou knowest my heaviness ; 

Beauty is bom but to beguile 
My heart of happiness. 

The bushes and the trees 
That were so fresh and green. 

Do all their dainty colour leese, 
And not a leaf is seen. 

The blackbird and the thrush 
That made the woods to ring. 

With all the rest are now at hush. 
And not a note they sing. 

lYeltowC). s Lichtninc. 
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Sweet Philomel, the bird 
That hath the heavenly throat, 

Doth now, alas, not once afford 
Recording of a note. 

The flowers have had a frost, 
Each herb hath lost her savour, 

And Phyllida the fair hath lost 
The comfort of her favour. 

And therefore, my sweet Muse, 
Thou know'st what help is best ; 

Do now thy heavenly cunning use, 
To set my heart at rest. 

And in a dream bewray 
What fiEite shall be my friend, 

Whether my life shall still decay, 
Or when my sorrow end. 

BRETON 



SONG 

SJU, Fair and fiiur and twice so £tur 
As fair as any may be, — 
The fairest shepherd on our green 
A love for any lady. 

fft. Fair and fair and twice so fair 
As fair as any may be, — 
Thy love is fair for thee alone 
And for no other lady. 

SAi. My love is fJEiir, my love is gay. 
As fresh as bin the flowers in May ; 
And of my love my roundday. 
My merry, merry, merry roundelay, 
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Conchxks with Capid's cane : 
Tbqr that do change old love for new, 
Pimy gods they change for worse. 

PBBLB 



THB PASSIONATB SHEPHERD 
TO HIS LOVE 

Com live with me, and be my love, 
And we will all the pleasures prove, 
That hills and valleys, dales and fields. 
Woods or steepy mountain yields. 

And we will sit upon the rocks, 
Seeing the shepherds feed their flocks. 
By shallow rivers to whose falls 
Mdodious birds sing madrigals. 

And I will make thee beds of roses : 
And a thousand fragrant posies ; 
A cap of flowers, and a kirtle 
Embroidered all with leaves of myrtle ; 

A gown made of the finest wool, 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull ; 
Fahr-lined slippers for the cold, 
Whh buckles of the purest gold ; 

A belt of straw and ivy-buds, 
With coral clasps and amber studs ; 
And if these pleasures may thee move. 
Come live with me, and be my love. 

The shepherd-swains shall dance and sing, 
For thy delight each May morning ; 
If these delights thy mind may move. 
Then live with me and be my love. 

MARLOWB 




THE NYMPH'S REPLY 
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THE nymph's reply 

If all the world and love were young, 
And truth in every shepherd's tongue, 
These pretty pleasures might me move 
To live with thee and be thy love. 

But time drives flocks from field to fold« 
When rivers rage and rocks grow cold ; 
And Philomel becometh dmnb ; 
The rest complains of cares to come. 

The flowers do fade, and wanton fields 
To wayward winter reckoning yields ; 
A honey tongue, a heart of gall. 
Is fancy's spring, but sorrow's faXL 

Thy gowns, thy shoes, thy beds of roses. 
Thy cap, thy kirtle, and thy posies, 
Soon break, soon wither, soon foigotten. 
In folly ripe, in reason rotten. 

Thy belt of straw and ivy-buds, 
Thy coral clasps and amber studs ; 
All these in me no means can move 
To come to thee, and be thy love. 

But could youth last, and love still breed, 
Had joys no date, nor age no need. 
Then these delights my mind might move 
To live with thee and be thy love. 

RALEQH 
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COLIN clout's songs 

I 

IN P&AISB OF BLISA, QUBBN OP SHEPHERDS 

Sbb, li^iere she sits upon the grassy green, 

O seemly sight t 
Ydad in scarlet, like a maiden Queen, 

And ermines white : 
Upon her head a Crimson coronet, 
With Damask roses and Daffiulillies set : 

Bay leaves between 

And Primroses green 
Embellish the sweet Violet. 

Tell me, have ye seen her angelic Uuce, 

Like Phcebe fisur 1 
Her heavenly haveour, her princely grace. 

Can you well compare ? 
The Red rose medled^ with the White yfere,* 
In either cheek depainten lively cheer : 

Her modest eye, 

Her majesty, 
Where have you seen the like but there? 

I saw Calliope speed her to the place 

. Where my Goddess shines ; 
And after her the other Muses trace 

With their Violines. 
Be they not bay branches which they do bear. 
All for Elisa in her hand to wear ? 

So sweetly they play. 

And sing all the way, 
That it a heaven is to hear. 

Lo, how finely the Graces can it foot 
To the instrument : 
1 Mixed. > Together. 
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They danoen deftly, and singen loot^ 

In their merriment. 
Wants not a fourth Grace to make the dance even? 
Let that room to my Lady be given : 

She shall be a Grace 

To fill the fourth place, 
And reign with the rest in heaven. 

Bring hither the Pink and purple Columbine 

With Gilliflowers ; 
Bring Coronations, and Sops-in-wine 

Worn of Paramours. 
Strow me the ground with Daffadowndillies, 
And Cowslips, and Kingcups, and loved Lilies : 

The pretty Paunce ' 

And the Chevisaunce^ 
Shan match with the fair flower-delice.* 



II 

MAY 

Is not this the merry month of May, 
When love-lads masken in fresh array ? 
How falls it, then, we no merrier been, 
Ylike as others, girt in gaudy green ? 
Our blanketilveries been all too sad 
For this same season, when all is ydad 
With pleasaunce ; the ground with grass, the woods 
With green leaves, the bushes with blossoming buds. 
Young folk now flocken in every where. 
To gather May buskets and smelling brere ; 
And home they hasten the posts to digfat. 
And all the kirk pillars ere daylight. 
With hawthorn buds and sweet ^lantine, 
And garlands of roses and sops-in-wine. 
1 Swe«t s See Note. * Pansy. « Wall-flower. • Iris. 
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III 
THE WINTER OF LOTB 

Thou barren ground, whom winter*! wrath hath 

wasted, 
Art made a mirror to behold my plight : 
Whilome thy fresh spring flowered, and after hasted 
Thy summer proud, with DaflGuiillies dight ; 
And now is come thy winter's stormy state, 
Thy mantle marred, wherein thou maskedst late. 

Such rage as winter's reigneth in my heart, 
My life-blood freezing with unkindly cold ; 
Such stormy stours do breed my baleful smart. 
As if my year were waste and waxen old ; 

And yet, alas 1 but now my spring begun, 

And yet, alas I it is already done. 

You naked trees, whose shady leaves are lost, 
Wherein the birds were wont to build their bower. 
And now are clothed with moss and hoary frost. 
Instead of bloss'ms, wherewith your buds did flower ; 

I see your tears that from your boughs do rain. 

Whose drops in dreary icicles remain. 

All so my lustful leaf is dry and sere, 
My timely buds with wailing all are wasted ; 
The blossom which my branch of youth did bear 
With breathed sighs is blown away and blasted : 

And from mine eyes the drizzling tears descend. 

As on your boughs the icicles depend. 

SPENSER 
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ON A DAY 

On a day (alack the day 1 ), 
Love, whose month is ever May, 
Spied a blossom, passing fair, 
Plajring in the wanton air : 
Through the velvet leaves the wind, 
All imseen, 'gan passage find ; 
That the shepherd (sick to death) 
Wished himself the heaven's breath. 
Air, quoth he, thy cheeks may blow ; 
Air, would I might triumph so 1 
But, alack, my hand hath sworn 
Ne'er to pluck thee from thy thorn. 
Vow, alack, for youth unmeet. 
Youth, so apt to pluck a sweet ; 
Do not call it sin in me, 
That I am forsworn for thee. 
Thou for whom Jove would swear 
Juno but an Ethiope were, 
And deny himself for Jove, 
Turning mortal for thy love. 

SHAKESPEARE 

WORLDLY PARADISE 

Who can live in heart so glad 
As the merry country lad ? 
Who upon a fair green balk 
May at pleasure sit and walk, 
And amid the azure skies. 
See the morning sun arise ; 
While he hears in every spring. 
How the birds do chirp and sing : 
Or before the hounds in cry 
See the bare go stealing by : 
▼OL. IL O 
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Or along the shallow brook, 
Angling with a baited hook, 
See the fishes leap and play 
In a blessed sunny day : 
Or to hear the partridge call, 
Till she have her covey all : 
Or to see the subtle fox. 
How the villain plies the box ; 
After feeding on his prey, 
How he closely sneaks away, 
Through the hedge and down the 

furrow 
Till he gets into his burrow : 
Then the bee to gather honey, 
And the little black-haired coney 
On a bank for sunny place 
With her forefeet wash her fiace ; 
Are not these, with thousands moe 
Than the courts of kings do know. 
The triie pleasing spirit's sights. 
That may breed true love's delights? 
But with all this happiness 
To behold that shepherdess, 
To whose eyes all shepherds yield 
All the fairest of the field, 
Fair Aglaia, in whose face 
Lives the shepherd's highest grace : 
For whose sake I say and swear. 
By the passions that I bear. 
Had I got a kingly grace, 
I would leave my kingly place 
And in heart be truly glad 
To become a country lad ; 
Hard to lie, and go full bare. 
And to feed on hungry fieure : 




WORLDLY PARADISE 

So I might but live to be, 
Where I might bat sit to see, 
Once a day, or all day long, 
The sweet subject of my song : 
In Aglaia's only eyes 
All my worldly paradise. 
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PHYLLIDA AND CORYDON 



In the merry month of May, 
In a mom by break of day, 
Forth I walked by the wood-side, 
Wbenas May was in his pride : 
There I spiid all alone, 
Phyllida and Corydon. 
Much ado there was, God wot I 
He would love and she would not 
She said never man was true ; 
He said, none was false to you. 
He said, he had loved her long ; 
She said. Love should have no wrong. 
Corydon would kiss her then ; 
She said, maids must kiss no men. 
Till they did for good and all ; 
Then she made the shepherd call 
All the heavens to witness truth 
Never loved a truer youth. 
Thus with many a pretty oath, 
Yea and nay, and faith and troth. 
Such as silly shepherds use 
When they will not Love abuse, 
Love which had been long deluded. 
Was with kisses sweet concluded ; 
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And Phjllida, with garlands gay, 
Was made the Lady of the May. 

BRSTON 

THE nymph's pawn 

I HAVE a garden of my own, 

But so with roses overgrown, 

And lilies, that you would it guess 

To be a little wilderness. 

And all the spring-time of the year 

It only lovM to be there. 

Among the beds of lilies I 

Have sought it oft, where it should lie, 

Yet could not, till itself would rise, 

Find it, although before mine eyes ; 

For, in the flaxen lilies' shade, 

It like a bank of lilies laid. 

Upon the roses it would feed. 

Until its lips e'en seemed to bleed. 

And then to me 'twould boldly trip, 

And print those roses on my lip. 

But all its chief delight was still 

On roses thus itself to fill. 

And its pure virgin limbs to fold 

In whitest sheets of lilies cold : 

Had it lived long, it would have been 

Lilies without, roses within. 

MARVELL 

DIAPHENIA 

DiAPHBNiA like the dafiBulowndilly, 
White as the sun, fair as the lily, 
Heigh-ho, how I do love thee I 



DIAPHBNIA 
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I do love thee as my lambs 
Are bdovM of their dams ; 
How blest were I if thou would'st prove me I 

Diaphenia like the spreading roses, 

That in thy sweets all sweets encloses, 

Fair sweet, how I do love thee 1 
I do love thee as each flower 
Loves the sun's life-giving power ; 

For dead, thy breath to life might move me; 

Diaphenia like to all things blessM 
When all thy praises are expressed. 
Dear joy, how I do love thee 1 

As the birds do love the spring. 

Or the bees their careful king : 
Then in requite, sweet virgin, love me I 

OONSTABLB 



SAMBLA 

LiKB to Diana in her summer weed. 
Girt with a crimson robe of brightest dye, 

Goes fair Samela. 
Whiter than be the flocks that straggling feed, 
When washed by Arethusa fount they lie, 

Is fair Samela. 
As fair Aurora in her morning gray. 
Decked with the ruddy glister of her love. 

Is fair Samela. 
Like lovely Thetis on a calmM day, 
Whenas her brightness Neptune's foncy move, 

Shines fiur Samela. 
Her tresses gold, her eyes like glassy streams. 
Her teeth are pearl, the breasu are ivory 

Of fair Samela. 
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Her cheeks, like rose and lilj, ]rield forth gletms; 
Her bro¥rs bright arches framed of ebony : 

Thus fair Samela 
Passeth fair Venus in her bravest hue, 
And Juno in the show of majesty. 

For she 's Samela. 
Pallas in wit, — all three, if you will view, 
For beauty, wit, and matchless dignity, 

Yield to Samela. 

GRSBNE 



ROSALINE 

Like to the clear in highest sphere 
Where all imperial glory shines. 
Of selfsame colour is her hair 
Whether unfolded, or in twines : 

Heigh-ho, fair Rosaline ! 
Her eyes are sapphires set in snow, 
Resembling heaven by every wink ; 
The gods do fear whenas they glow. 
And I do tremble when I think — 

Heigh-ho, would she were mine ! 

Her cheeks are like the blushing doud 
That beautifies Aurora's fEice, 
Or like the silver crimson shroud 
That Phoebus' smiling looks doth grace ; 

Heigh-ho, fair Rosaline I 
Her lips are like two budded roses 
Whom ranks of lilies neighbour nigh. 
Within which bounds she balm encloses 
Apt to entice a deity : 

Heigh-ho, would she were mine ! 
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Her neck is like a stately tower 
Where Love himself imprisoned Ues, 
To watch for glances every hour 
From her divine and sacred ejres : 

Heigh-ho, fair Rosaline I 
Her paps are centres of delight, 
Her breasts are orbs of heavenly frame, 
Where Nature moulds the dew of light 
To feed perfection with the same : 

Heigh-ho, would she were mine I 

With orient pearl, with ruby red. 
With marble white, with sapphire Uue 
Her body every way is fed, 
Yet soft in touch, and sweet in view : 

Heigh-ho, fair Rosaline 1 
Nature herself her shape admires ; 
The gods are wounded in her sight ; 
And Love forsakes his heavenly fires 
And at her eyes his brand doth light : 

Heigh-ho, would she were mine I 

Then muse not. Nymphs, though I bemoan 
The absence of fair Rosaline, 
Since for a fair there 's fairer none, 
Nor for her virtues so divine : 

Heigh-ho, £ur Rosaline ; 

Heigh-ho, my heart I would God that she 

were mine 1 

LODGB 

Rosalind's madrigal 

LOVB in my bosom like a bee 

Doth suck his sweet : 
Now with his wings he plays with me 

Now with his feet. 
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Within mine eyes he makes his nest. 
His bed amidst my tender breast, 
My kisses are bis daily feast : 
And yet he robs me of my rest 
Ah, wanton, will ye? 

And if I sleep, then percheth he 

With pretty flight, 
And makes bis pillow of my knee 

The livelong night : 
Strike I my lute, he tmies the string. 
He music plays if so I sing. 
He lends me every lovely thing, 
Yet cruel he my heart doth sting. 

Whist, wanton, still ye I 

Else I with roses every day 

Will whip you hence ; 
And bind you when you long to play. 

For your offence : 
I '11 shut mine eyes to keep you in, 
I '11 make you fast it for your sin, 
I '11 count your power not worth a pin : 
Alas ! what hereby shall I win. 

If he gainsay me? 

What if I beat the wanton boy 

With many a rod ? 
He will repay me with annoy, 

Because a god. 
Then sit thou safely on my knee, 
And let thy bower my bosom be 1 
Look in mine eyes I I like of thee : 
O Capid ! so thou pity me, 

Spare not, but play thee 1 
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BaUi, GORBO, as thou cam'st this way 
By yonder little hill. 

Or as thou through the fields didst stray 
Saw'st thou my daffadill ? 

She 's in a frock of Lincoln green, 
Which colour likes her si^t, 
And never hath her beauty seen 
But through a veil of white. 

Than roses richer to bdiold 
That trim up lovers' bowers. 
The pansy and the marigold, 
Tho' Phoebus* paramours. 

Gordo, Thou well describ'st the daffieulill I 
It is not full an hour 
Since by the spring near yonder hill 
I saw that lovely flower. 

BaUe. Yet my fair flower thou didst not meet 
Nor news of her didst bring, 
And yet my dafiiadill 's more sweet 
Than that by yonder spring. 

Gcric, I saw a shepherd that doth keep. 
In yonder field of lilies, 
Was making (as he fed his sheep) 
A wreath of daffadillies. 

BatU. Yet, Gorbo, thou delud'st me stOl ; 
My flower thou didst not see. 
For, know, my pretty daffadill 
Is worn of none but me. 

To show itself but near her feet 
No lily is so bold. 
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Eacoept to hide her from the heat 
p Or keep her from the cold. 

Gortc. Through yonder vale as I did pass. 
Descending from the hill, 
I met a smirking bonny lass ; 
^^ They call her DaffiuiiU. 

Whose presence as along she went 
The pretty flowers did greet 
As though their heads they downward bent 
With homage to her feet 

And all the shepherds that were nigh, 

From top of every hill 

Unto the valleys loud did cry, 

' There goes sweet Daffadill.' 

Baiti. Ay, gentle shepherd, now with joy 

Thou all my flocks dost fill ; 

That 's she alone, kind shepherd boy ; 

Let us to DafEadilL 

DRAYTON 

EPITHALAMIUM 

Let Mother Earth now deck herself in flowers. 
To see her offspring seek a good increase, 
Where justest love doth vanquish Cupid's powers, 
And war of thoughts is swallowed up in peace, 
Which never may decrease, 
But, like the turtles fair, 
Live one in two, a well-united pair : 

Which that no chance may stain 
O Hymen, long their coupled joys maintain t 

O Heaven awake, show forth thy sutely ftice ; 
Let not these slumbering clouds thy beauties hide, 
But with thy cheerful presence help to grace 
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The honest Bridegroom and the bashful Bride, 

Whose loves maj ever bide, 

Like to the elm and vine. 
With mutual embracements them to twine : 

In which delightful pain, 
O Hymen, long their coupled joys maintain I 

Ye Muses all, which chaste affects allow. 
And have to Thyrsis showed your secret skill. 
To this chaste love your sacred favours bow ; 
And so to him and her your gifts distil 
That they all vice may kill. 
And, like to lilies pure, 
Ifay please all eyes, and spotless may endure : 

Where that all bliss may reign, 
O H]rmen, long their coupled joys maintain I 

Ye nymphs which in the waters empire have. 
Since Thyrsis' music oft doth yield you praise, 
Grant to the thing which we for Thyrsis crave : 
Let one time — but long first— close up their days, 
One^grave their bodies seise, 
And like two rivers sweet 
When they, though diverse, do together meet. 

One stream both streams contain I 
O H]rmen, long their coupled joys maintain I 

Pui, fiuher Pan, the god of silly sheep ! 
Whose love is cause that they in number grow,^- 
Have much more care of them that them do keep, 
Since firom these good the others' good doth flow ; 
And make their issue show 
In number like the herd 
Of younglings which thyself with love hast retred* 

Or like the drops of rain ! 
O Hymen, long their coupled jojrs maintain ! 
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Viitiie, if not a god, yet God's chief part 1 
Be thou the knot of this their open vow : 
That still he be her head, she be his heart ; 
He lean to her, she unto him do bow ; 
Each other still allow ; 
Like oak and mistletoe, 
Her strength from him, his praise fix>m her do grow, 

In which most lovely train, 
O Hymen, long their coupled joys maintain. 

Bm thou, foul Cupid, sire to lawless lust t 
Be thou far hence with thy empoisoned dart, 
Which though of glittering gold, shall here take rust, 
Where simple love which chasteness doth impart. 
Avoids thy hurtful art, 
Not needing charming skill 
Such minds with sweet affections for to fill : 

Which being pure and plain, 
O Hymen, long their coupled joys maintain I 

All churlish words, shrewd answers, crabbM looks, 
All privateness, self-seeking, inward spite. 
All waywardness which notbing|kindIy brooks, 
All strife for tojrs, and claiming master's right, 
Be hence aye put to flight ; 
All stirring husband's hate, 
*Gainst neighbours good, for womanish debate. 

Be fled, as things most vain t 
O Hymen, long their coupled joys maintain I 

All peacock pride and fruits of peacock's pride, 
Longing to be with loss of substance gay. 
With recklessness what may the house betide 
So that you may on higher slippers stay. 

For ever hence away ! 

Yet let not sluttery. 
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The sink of filth, be counted housewifery, 

But keeping wholesome mean 1 
O H]rmen. long their coupled joys maintain I 

But above all, awa^ vile jealousy. 
The evil of evils, just cause to be unjust 1 
How can he love, suspecting treachery ? 
How can she love, where love can not win trust? 
Go, snake, hide thee in dust ; 
Nor dare once show thy face 
Where open hearts do hold so constant place 

That they thy sting restrain I 
O H3rmen, long their coupled joys maintain 1 

The Earth is decked with flowers, the Heavens dis- 
played, 
Muses grant gifts, Nymphs long and joinM life, 
Pan store of babes. Virtue their thoughts well stayed, 
Cupid's lust gone, and gone is bitter strife. 
Happy man 1 happy wife 1 
No pride shall them oppress, 
Nor yet shall jrield to loathsome sluttishness : 

And jealousy is slain. 
For Hymen will their coupled joys maintain. 

SIDNBT 

A MASQUE 

Enter IKIS 

Iris. Ceres, most bounteous lady, thy rich leas 
Of wheat, rye, barley, vetches, oats, and pease ; 
Thy turfy mountains, where live nibbling sheep, 
And flat meads thatch'd with stover, them to keep ; 
Thy banks with pioned and twilled brims. 
Which spongy April at thy best betrims. 
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TomakeoddnjmphtdMstecrowni; andthjtxoom 

groves, 
WboM shadow the dismissed bachelor Urrm, 
Being lass-lorn ; thy pole-clipped vineyard ; 
And thy sea-marge, steril. and rocky-hard, 
Where thou thyself dost air : The queen o' the ikj. 
Whose watery arch, and messenger, am I, 
Bids thee leave these ; and with her sovereign gnee. 
Here on this grass-plot, in this very place. 
To come and sport : her peacocks fly amain : 
Approach, rich Ceres, her to entertain. 

BnUrCKREa 

Cir, Hail many-coloured messenger, that ne'er 
Dost disobey the wife of Jupiter ; 
Who, with thy saffron wings, upon my flowers 
Difiiisest honey-drops, refreshing showers ; 
And with each end of thy blue bow dost crown 
My bosky acres, and my unshrubbed down. 
Rich scarf to my proud earth : Why hath thy queen 
Summoned me hither, to this short-grassed green ? 

Iris, A contract of true love to celebrate ; 
And some donation freely to estate 
On the bless'd lovers. 

Cer, Tell me, heavenly bow. 

If Venus, or her son, as thou dost know. 
Do now attend the queen ? Since they did plot 
The means that dusky Dis my daughter got. 
Her and her blind boy's scandal'd company 
I have forsworn. 

/m. Of her society 

Be not afraid ; I met her deity 
Cutting the clouds towards Paphos ; and her aoo 
Dove-drawn with her : here thought they to have done 
Some wanton charm upon this man and maid. 
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Whose vows are that no bed-rite shall be paid 
Till Hymen's torch be lighted : bat in vain ; 
Mars's hot Hiinion is returned again ; 
Her waspish-headed son has broke his arrows. 
Swears he will shoot no more, but play with ^Mrrows, 
And be a boy right out. 

Cir, Highest queen of state, 

Great Juno comes : I know her by her gait. 

Enttr Juno 
Jun, How does my bounteous sister? Go with me, 
To bless this twain, that they may prosperous be, 
And honoured in their issue. 

Sang 
Jun. Honoiu*. riches, marriage blessing, 
Long continuance and increasing. 
Hourly joys be still upon you ! 
Juno sings her blessings on you. 

Cer, Earth's increase, foison plenty, 
Bams and gamers never empty ; 
Vines, vrith clust'ring bunches growing ; 
Plants with goodly burthen bowing ; 
Spring come to you, at the farthest. 
In the very end of harvest ! 
Scarcity and want shall shun you ; 
Ceres' blessing so is on you. • 

[Juno and Ceres whisper, andsmd IHI8 
on employment. 

Iris. You nymphs called Naiads of the winding 
brooks. 
With your sedged crowns, and ever harmless looks. 
Leave your crisp channels, and on this green land. 
Answer your summons ; Juno does command. 
Come, temperate nymphs, and help to celebrate 
A contract of true love ; be not too late. 
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Enter ceriaiu Nymfks 

Yoo sunbnmt sicklemen, of August wearj, 
Come hither from the furrow, and be merry : 
Make bolidaj : your rye-straw hats put on. 
And these fresh nymphs encounter every one 
In country footing. 

EnUr certain Reapers properly habited ; tkeyioim 
with the Nymphs in a graceful dance. 

AT A SHEEP-SHEARING 
(PBSDITA— POLIXENES— CAMILLO— FLOHIZELr— 

and OTHERS) 

Per, Give me those flowers there, Dorcas. — Reverend 
sirs. 
For you there's rosemary, and rue, these keep 
Seeming, and savour, all the vrinter long : 
Grace, and remembrance, be to you both, 
And welcome to our shearing 1 

PoL Shepherdess, 

(A fair one are you,) well you fit our ages 
With flowers of winter. 

Per, Sir, the year growing andeot, 

Not yet on summer's death, nor on the birth 
Of trembling winter, — the fairest flowers o' the season 
Are our carnations, and streaked gillyvors. 
Which some call nature's bastards : of that kind 
Our rustic garden 's barren ; and I care not 
To get slips of them. 

PoL Wherefore, gentle maiden, 

Do you neglect them ? 

Per. For I have heard it said, 

There is an art which, in their piedness, shares 
With great creating nature. 
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Pol, Say. there be ; 

Yet nature is made better by no mean, 
Bat nature makes that mean : so, over that art, 
Which, you say, adds to nature, is an art 
That nature makes. You see, sweet maid, we marry 
A gentler scion to the wildest stock ; 
And make conceive a bark of baser kind 
By bud of nobler race : This is an art 
Which does mend nature.^-change it rather : but 
The art itself is nature. 

Per, So it is. 

Pol, Then make your garden rich in gillyvors. 

Ptr, I '11 not put 

The dibble in earth to set one slip of them : 
Here *s flowers for you ; 
Hot lavender, mints, savory, marjoram ; 
The marigold, that goes to bed with the sun. 
And with him rises weeping ; these are flowers 
Of middle summer, and, I think, they are given 
To men of middle age : You are very welcome. 

Cam, I should leave grazing, were I of your flock, 
And only live by gazing. 

Ptr, Out, alas I 

You 'd be so lean, that blasts of January 
Would blow you through and through. — Now, my 

£ur'st friend, 
I would I had some flowers o' the spring, that might 
Become your time of day ; and yours, and yours ; 
That wear upon your virgin branches yet 
Your maidenheads growing : — O, Proserpina, 
For the flowers now, that, frighted, thou lett'st fall 
From Dis's waggon I daffodils. 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty ; violets, dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes, 

VOL. II. p 
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Or Cytberaa's breath ; pale primroees, 
That die anmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus in his strength, a maladj 
Most incident to maids ; bold oxlips, and 
The crown-imperial ; lilies of all kinds. 
The flower-de-luce being one I O 1 these I lack. 
To make you garlands of ; and, my sweet frieod, 
To strew him o'er and o'er. 

FU. What 1 Uke a corse? 

Pir, No, like a bank, for love to lie and play on ; 
Not like a corse : or if, — not to be buried. 
But quick, and in mine arms. Come, take your flowers : 
Methinks I play as I have seen them do, 
In Whitsun pastorals. 

Flo. What you do 

Still betters what is done. When you speak, sweet. 
I 'd have you do it ever ; when you sing, 
I '4 have you buy and sell so ; so give alms ; 
Pray so ; and, for the ordering your affiurs. 
To sing them too : When you do dance, I wish yoa 
A wave o' the sea, that you might ever do 
Nothing but that ; move still, still so. 
And own no other function : Each your doing. 
So singular in each particular. 
Crowns what you are doing in the present deeds. 
That all your acts are queens. But come, our danoe. 
Your hand, my Perdita : so turtles pair 
That never mean to part. 

/Vr. I '11 swear for 'em. 

[Afusic. A danc€ of Shepherds and ShephmUssiul 

THE MISTRESS OF PHILARITI 

I 
Me so oft my fancy drew 

Here and there, that I ne'er knew 
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Where to place desire before 
So that range it might no more ; 
But as he that passeth by 
Where, in all her jollity, 
Flora's riches in a row 
Doth in seemly order grow, 
And a thousand flowers stand 
Bending as to kiss his hand ; 
Out of which delightful store 
One he may take and no more. 
Long he pausing doubteth whether 
Of those fiur ones he should gather. 

First the primrose courts his eyes, 
Then the cowslip he espies ; 
Next the pansy seems to woo him. 
Then carnations bow unto him ; 
Which whilst that enamoured swain 
From the stalk intends to strain, 
As half fearing to be seen 
Prettily her leaves between 
Peeps the violet, pale to see 
That her virtues slighted be ; 
Which so much his liking wins. 
That to seise her he begins. 
Yet before he stooped so low 
He his wanton eye did thro# 
On a stem that grew more high. 
And the rose did there espy. 
Who besides her precious scent, 
To procure his eyes content 
Did display her goodly breast, 
Where he found at full exprest 
All the good that nature showers 
On a thousand other flowers ; 
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Wherewith he affected takes it, 
His beloved flower he makes it, 
And without desire of more 
Walks through all he saw before. 

So I wandering but erewhUe 
Through the garden of this isle, 
Saw rich beauties, I confess, 
And in number numberless. 
Yea, so differing lovely too. 
That I had a world to do, 
Ere I could set up my rest, 
Where to choose and choose the best 

Thus I fondly feared, till fate, 
(Which I must confess in that 
Did a greater favour to me 
Than the world can malice do me) 
Showed to me that matchless flower, 
Subject for this song of our ; 
Whose perfection having eyed, 
Reason instantly espied 
That desire, which ranged abroad 
There would find a period, 
And no marvel if it might, 
For it there hath all delight. 
And in her hath nature placed 
What each several fair one graced. 

Let who list for me advance 
The admirM flowers of France ; 
Let who will praise and behold 
The reservM Marigold ; 
Let the sweet-breathed Violet now 
Unto whom she pleaseth bow ; 
And the fairest Lily spread 
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Where she will her golden head ; 
I have such a flower to wear, 
That for those I do not care. 

Let the young and happy swains. 
Playing on the Britain' plains. 
Court unblamed their shepherdesses, 
And with their gold curled tresses 
Toy uncensured, until I 
Grudge at their prosperity. 

Let all times both present, past, 
And the age that shall be last. 
Vaunt the beauties they bring forth. , 
I have found in one such worth, 
That content I neither care 
What the best before me were ; 
Nor desire to live and see 
Who shall fair hereafter be. 
For I know the hand of nature 
Will not make a fairer creature. 

II 

There's her hair with which Love angles 
And beholders' eyes entangles ; 
For in those fair curled snares 
They are hampered unawares. 
And compelled to swear a duty 
To her sweet, enthralling beauty. 
In my mind 'tis the most fair 
That was ever callM hair ; 
Somewhat brighter than a brown. 
And her tresses waving down 
At full length, and so dispread. 
Mantle her from foot to head. 
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If yoa saw her archM brow, 
Tell me, pray, what art knows how 
To have made it in a line 
More exact or more divine. 
Beauty there may be descried 
In the height of all her pride, 
Tis a meanly 1 rising plain, 
Whose pure white hath many a vein 
Interlacing, like the springs 
In the earth's enamellings. 
If the tale be not a toy 
Of the little wingM boy,— 
When he means to strike a heart, 
Thence he throws the fatal dart ; 
Which of wounds still makes a pair, 
One of love, one of despair. 

Short her chin is, and yet so 
As it is just long enow ; 
Loveliness doth seem to glory 
In that circling promontory. 
Pretty moving features skip 
Twixt the hillock and the lip, 
If you note her but the lyhile 
She is pleased to speak or smile. 
And her lips, that show no dullness 
Full are in the meanest^ fulness ; 
Those the leaves be, whose unfolding 
Brings sweet pleasures to beholding ; 
For such pearls they do disclose 
Both the Indies match not those ; 
Yet are so in order placed. 
As their whiteness is more graced. 

I Modwmu. 
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When her irory teeth she 
Twixt her tii(0 enticing cherries. 
There appear such pleasures hidden 
As might tempt what were forbidden. 
If you look again, the whiles 
She doth part those lips in smiles, 
'Tis as when a flash of light 
Breaks firom heaven to glad the night. 

Others may my pencil crave, 

But those lips 1 cannot leave ; 

For methinks if I should go, 

And forsake those cherries so. 

There 's a kind of excellence 

Would hold me from departing hence. 

I would tell 3rou what it were. 

But my cunning fails me here. 

They are like in their discloses 

To the morning's dewy roses, 

That beside the name of fair 

Cast perfumes that fill the air. 

Melting soft her kisses be. 

And had I now two or three, 

More inspirM by their touch, 

I had praised them twice as much. 

But, sweet Muses, mark ye. how 
Her &ir eyes do check me now. 
That 1 seemed to pass them so. 
And their praises overgo f 
And yet blame me not. that I 
Would so fidn have passed them by. 
For I fearM to have seen them 
Lest there were some danger in them. 
Yet such gentle looks they lend 
As might make her foe a friend 
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And by their allurings move 
All beholders unto love. 
Such a power is also there. 
As will keep those thoughts in fear, 
And command enough I saw 
To hold impudence in awe. 
Whilst she me beholding is, 
My heart dare not think amiss. 
For her sight most piercing clear. 
Seems to see what 's written there. 

Then, almost obscured, appears 
Those her jewel-gracing ears. 
Through the voice in love's meanders 
Those their pretty circlings wanders. 
Whose rare turnings will admit 
No rude speech to enter it 

Stretching from Mount Forehead lies 
Beauty cape betwixt her eyes ; 
Which two crystal-fMttsing lakes 
Love's delightful isthmus makes. 
Neither more or less extending 
Than most meriteth commending. 
On the either side of this, 
Love's most lovely prospect is ; 
Those her smiling cheeks whose colour 
Comprehends true beauty fuller 
Than the ctuious't mixtures can 
That are made by art of man ; 
It is beauty's garden-plot, 
Where, as in a true love's knot, 
So the snowy lily grows 
MixM with the crimson rose. 
That as friends they joinM be ; 
Yet they seem to disagree 
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Whether of the two shall reign ; 
And the lilies oft obtain 
Greater sway, unless a Uush 
Helps the roses at a push. 
Hollow fallings none there are. 
There's no wrinkle, there's no scar ; 
Only there *s a little mole 
Which from Venus' cheek was stole. 

But descend awhile, mine eye. 
See if polished ivory, 
Or the finest fleecM flocks, 
Or the whitest Albion rocks. 
For comparisons may stand 
To express that snowy hand. 
When she draws it from her glove, 
It hath virtue to remove. 
Or disperse, if there be aught 
Cloudeth the beholder's thought 
If that palm but toucheth your. 
You shall feel a secret power 
Cheer your heart, and glad it more, 
Though it drooped with grief before, 
Through the veins, disposM true. 
Crimson yields a sapphire hue, 
Which adds grace and more delight 
By embracing with the white. 
Smooth and moist and soft and tender 
Are her palms ; the fingers slender, 
Tipt with molli6ed pearl : 
As if that transformed^girl. 
Whose much cunning made her dare 
With Jove's daughter to compare, 
Had that hand worn, maugre^ spite, 

1 Intpiuot 
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She had ihaiDed the goddcM qtdte ; 
For there is in etery put. 
Nature perfecter than art. 

Ill 

This a servant made me sworn 

Who before-time held in scorn 

To yield vassalage, or duty, 

Though unto the queen of beauty, 

Yet that 1 her servant am 

It shall more be to my fame 

Than to own these woods and downs 

Or be lord of fifty towns ; 

And my mistress to be deemed 

Shall more honour be esteemed 

Than those titles to acquire 

Which most women most desire. 

Yea, when you a woman shall 

Countess or a duchess call 

That respect it shall not move. 

Neither gain her half such love 

As to say, lo 1 this is she 

That supposM is to be 

Mistress to Philaret^ 

And that lovely nymph, which he, 

In a pastoral poem famed. 

And Fair Viriiu there hath named. 

WITHER 
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O^EE the smooth enamelled green 
Where no print of step hath been, 
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Follow me, as 1 sing 

And touch the warbled string, 
Under the shady roof 
Of branching elm star-proof, 

Follow me. 
I will bring you where she sits 
Clad in splendour as befits 

Her deity. 
Such a rural queen 
All Arcadia hath not seen. 

Nymphs and Shepherds, dance no more 
By sandy Ladon's lilied banks. 

On old Lycseus or Cyllene hoar 
Trip no more in twilight ranks ; 

Though Erymanth your loss deplore, 
A better soil shall give ye thanks. 

From the stony Maenalus 

Bring your flocks, and live with us ; 

Here ye shall have greater grace. 

To serve the Lady of this place. 

Though Syrinx your Pftn's mistxeis were, 

Yet Syrinx well might wait on her. 
Such a rural Queen 
All Arcadia hath not seen. 

MILTON 

MAY-DAY 

Get up, get up for shame I the blooming moni 
Upon her wings presents the god unshorn. 

See how Aurora throws her fair 

Fresh-quilted colours through the air I 

Get up, sweet slug-a-bed 1 and see 

The dew bespangling herb and tree. 
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Eadi flower has wept and bowed toward the east. 
Above an hour since, yet jrou are not drest — 

Nay, not so much as out of bed, 

When all the birds have matins said, 

And sung their thankful hymns : 'tis sin, 

Nay, profanation, to keep in, 
Whenas a thousand virgins on this day 
Spring sooner than the lark to fetch in May. 

Rise, and put on your foliage, and be seen 

To come forth, like the spring-time, firesh and green, 

And sweet as Flora. Take no care 

For jewels for your gown or hair : 

Fear not, the leaves will strew 

Gems in abundance upon you ; 
Besides, the childhood of the day has kept, 
Against you come, some orient pearls unwept 

Come, and receive them while the light 

Hangs on the dew-locks of the night ; 

And Titan on the eastern hill 

Retires himself, or else stands still 
Till you come forth. Wash, dress, be brief in praying : 
Few beads are best, when once we go a^Maying. 

Come, my Corinna, come 1 and, coming, mark 
How each field turns a street, each street a park 

Made green, and trimmed with trees ; see how 

Devotion gives each house a bough. 

Or branch ; each porch, each door, ere this 

An ark, a tabernacle is, 
Made up of white-thorn neatly interwove ; 
As if here were those cooler shades of love. 

Can such delights be in the street 

And open fields, and we not see 't? 

Come I we '11 abroad, and let 's obey 

The proclamation made for May ; 
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And sin no more, as we have done, by staying. 
But, my Corinna, come ! let 's go a-Maying. 

There 's not a budding boy or girl, this day. 
But is got up, and gone to bring in May. 

A deal of youth, ere this, is come 

Back, and with white-thorn laden home. 

Some have despatched their cakes and cream 

Before that we have left to dream ; 
And some have wept and wooed and plighted troth, 
And chose their priest, ere we can cast off sloth* 

Many a green-gown has been given ; 

Many a kiss, both odd and even ; 

Many a glance, too, has been sent 

From out the eye, love's firmament ; 
Many a jest told of the key's betraying 
This night, and locks picked: yet we're not a- 
Maying. 

Come ! let us go while we are in our prime. 
And take the harmless folly of the time ; 

We shall grow old apace, and die 

Before we know our liberty. 

Our life is short, and our days run 

As fast away as does the sun ; 
And as a vapour, or a drop of rain 
Once lost, can ne'er be found again : 

So when or you or I are made 

A fable, song, or fleeting shade, 

All love, all liking, all delight 

Lies drowned with us in endless night. 
Then, while time serves, and we are but decaying, 
Come, my Corinna, come 1 let's go a-Maying. 

HBRRICK 
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A PASTORAL DIALOGUE 
(SHEPHERD— NYMPH — CHORUS) 

Skip. This mossy bank tbejr pressed. A>w. That 
aged oak 
Did canopy the happy pair 
All night from the damp air. 
Cho, Here let us sit, and sing the words they spoke. 
Till the day breaking their embraces broke. 

Skip. See, Love, the blushes of the mom appear, 
And now she hangs her pearly store, 
Rob|)ed from the eastern shore, 
I* th* cowslip's bell and roses rare ; 
Sweet, I must stay no longer here ! 

Nym, Those streaks of doubtful light usher not day. 
But show my sun must set ; no mom 
Shall shine till thou return ; 
The yellow planets and the grey 
Dawn shall attend thee on thy way. 

Skip. If thine eyes gild my paths, they may forbear 

Their useless shine. Nym. My tears will 

quite 
Extinguish their faint light* 
Skip, Those drops will make their beams more dear, 
Love's flames will shine in every tear. 

Cko. They kissed and wept, and from their lips and 
eyes, 
In a mixed dew, of briny sweet 
Their joys and sorrows meet ; 
But she cries out :— A>m. Shepherd, arise. 
The sun betrays us else to spies. 
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Skep, The wingM hours fly Cut whilst we embrace, 
But when we want their help to meet. 
They move with leaden feet 

Nym, Then let us pinion time, and chase 
The day for ever from this place. 

Skip, Harkl Nym. Ay me! stay! Skep, For ever: 
Nym. No ! arise ! 
We must be gone I SJkep. My nest of spice 1 
Nym, My soul 1 Skfp. My Paradise I 
Cko. Neither could say fiEffewell, but through their eyes 
Grief interrupted speech with tears' supplies. 

CA&XW 



CLORINDA AND DAMON 

Clorimda 
Damon ! come drive thy flocks this way I 

Damom 
No 1 *Tis too late they went astray. 

CiortHda 

1 have a grassy 'scutcheon spied, 
Where Flora blazons all her pride. 
The grass I aim to feast thy sheep. 
The flowers I for thy temples keep. 

Damom 

Grass withers and the flowers too fiule. 

Clorimda 

Seize the short joys then ere they vade I 
Seest thou that unfrequented cave? 

DamoM 
That den? 
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CUrinda 
Love's shrine. 

Damum 

But virtue's grave. 

Clorinda 

In whose oool bosom we may lie, 
Safe firom the son. 

Damon 

Not heaven's ejre. 

Clorinda 

Near this a fountain's liquid bell 
Tinkles within the concave shelL 

Damon 

Might a soul bathe there and be clean, 
Or slake its drought ? 

Clorinda 

What is 't you mean? 

Damon 

Clorinda I pastures, caves, and springs,— 
These once had been enticing things. 

Clorinda 
And what late change? 

Damon 

The other day 



Pan met me> 



Clorinda 

What did great Pan say? 



\ 
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Damon 
Words that transcend poor shepherd's skill ; 
But he e'er since my songs does fill, 
And his name swells my slender oat 

Clorinda 
Sweet must Pan sound in Damon's note. 

Damon 
Clorinda's voice might make it sweet. 

Clorinda 
Who would not in Pan's praises meet ? 

Chorus 
Of Pan the flowery pastures sing. 
Caves echo, and the fountains ring. 
Sing then while he doth us inspire I 
For all the world is our Pan's quire. 

MARVELL 



A DIALOGUE BETWEEN THYRSIS 
AND DORINDA 

Dorinda 

When death shall snatch us firom these kids 
And shut up our divided lids. 
Tell me, Thyrsis, prithee do, 
Whither thou and I must go. 

Thyrsis 
To the Elisium. 

D, O where IS 't? 
T. A chaste soul can never miss 't. 
D. I know no way but one ; our home 
Is our Elisium ? 

VOL. n. Q 
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7*. Cast thine eye to yonder sky. 

There the milky way doth lie ; 

'Tis a sure but rugged way 

That leads to everlasting day. 
D. There birds may nest, but how can I, 

That have no wings and cannot fly ? 
T, Do not sigh, fair njrmph. For fire 

Hath no wings, yet doth aspire 

Till it hit against the pole. 

Heaven 's the centre of the soul. 
D, But in Elisium how do they 

Pass eternity away? 
7*. O, there 's neither hope nor fear, 

There's no wolf, no fox, no bear. 

No need of dog to fetch our stray. 

Our Lightfoot we may give away. 

And there most sweetly, thine ear 

May feast with music of the sphere. 
Z>. How I my future state 

By silent thinking antedate. 

I prithee let 's spend our time, come. 

In talking of Elisium. 
T. Then I'll go on : There sheep are full 

Of softest grass, and softest wool ; 

There birds sing concerts, garlands grow. 

Cold winds do whisper, springs do flow. 

There always is a rising sun, 

And day is ever but begun. 

Shepherds there bear equal sway. 

And every nymph 's a Queen of May. 
Z>. Ah me ! ah me 1 

7*. Dorinda, why dost cry? 

D, I 'm sick, I 'm sick, and fain would die. 

Convinoe't me now that this is true, 

By bidding ¥rith me all adieu. 
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T, I cannot live without thee, I 

Will for thee, much more with thee, die. 

D, Then let us give Corellia charge o' th' sheep. 
And thou and I '11 pluck poppies, and them steep 
In wine, and drink on 't even till we weep, 
So shall we smoothly pass away in sleep. 

MARVBLL 

ECLOGUE 
(A MAN— A WOMAN—SIR ROGER) 

Man, 

But whither, fair Maid, do ye go? 

where do ye bend your way? 
I Mfill know whither you go, 

1 will not be answered nay. 

Woman 

To Robin and Nell, all down in the dell, 
To help them at making of hay. 

Man 

Su*' Roger the parson hath hired me there : 

Come, come, let us trip it away : 
We '11 work, and we '11 sing, and we H drink of 
strong beer. 

As long as the merry simimer's day. 

Woman 

How hard is my doom to wurch 1 1 
Great is my woe ! 
Dame Agnes who lies in the church 
With birlet« gold 
^^th gilded aomeres,* strong, tmtold, 
What was she more than me, to be so? 

1 Wofk. > Coif. * Botden. 
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Man 

I ken Sir Roger from afar. 

Tripping over the lea ; 
I will ask why the lord^ son 

Is more than me. 

Sir Roger 

The sultry sun doth hiei apace his wain, 

From every beam a seed of life doth fall. 
Quickly heap up the hay upon the plain, 

Methinks the cocks beginneth to grow talL 
This is aye like our doom ; the great, the small, 

Must wither and be forwined' by death's dart 
See, the sweet floweret hath no sweet at all ; 

It with the rank weed beareth equal part. 

The craven, warrior, and the wise be blent. 
Alike to dry away with those they did lament. 

Man 

All-a-boon, Sir Priest, all-a-boon I 
By your priestship now say unto me ; 

Sir Gaufrid the knight, who liveth hard by. 
Why should he than me be more great. 
In honour, knighthood, and estate? 

Sir Roger 

Atturn thine eye around this hayM lea, 

Attentively look o'er the sun-parched dell. 
An answer to thy barganet* here see ; 

This withered floweret will a lesson tell ; 

It rose, it blew, it flourished, it did well, 
Looking askance upon the neighbour green, 

Yet with the *daincd< green its glory fell, 
Eftsoons it shrank upon the day-burnt plain, 

1 Hasten. > Withered. 8 Ballad. « DisdaiiMd. 
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Did not its look, whilest it there did stand, 
To crop it in the bud move some dread hand. 
Such is the way of life ; the loverd's ente^ 

Moveth the robber him therefor to slec ; 
If thou hast ease, the shadow of content, 

Believe the truth, there's none more hale than thee. 
Thou workest : well, can that a trouble be ? 
Sloth more would jade thee than the roughest day. 

Couldst thou the kivercled a of soul^ see 
Thou wouldst eftsoons see truth in what I say. 

But let mc hear thy way of life, and then 

Hear thou from me the lives of other men. 

Man 
I rise with the sun. 
Like him to drive the wain. 
And ere my work is done 
I sing a song or twain. 
I follow the plough-tail 
With a long jub ' of ale. 

On every saint's high-day 
With the minstrel I am seen. 
All a-footing it away 
With maidens on the green. 
But oh, I wish to be more great 
In glory, tenure, and estate. 

Sir Roger 
Hast thou not seen a tree upon a hill. 

Whose boundless branches reachen far to sight ? 
When furi^ tempests do the heaven fill, 

It shaketh dire, in dole and much affi*ight ; 

Wliilst the poor lowly floweret, humbly dight, 
Standeth unhurt, unquashed by the storm. 

Such is a pict're of life ; the man of might 

Lord's purs«. 3 Covered part. * Bottle. 
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Is tempest-chafed, his woe great as his form : 

Thyself, a floweret of a small account, 
Wouldst harder feel the wind, as thou didst higher 
mount. 

CHATTBRTON 



FiESULAN IDVL 

Here, when precipitate Spring with one light bound 

Into hot Summer's lusty arms expires ; 

And where go forth at mom, at eve. at night, 

Soft airs, that want the lute to play with them. 

And softer sighs, that know not what they want ; 

Under a wall, beneath an orange tree 

Whose tallest flowers could tell the lowlier ones 

Of sights in Fiesole right up above. 

While I was gazing a few paces off 

At what they seemed to show me with their nods, 

Their frequent whispers and their pointing shoots, 

A gentle maid came down the garden steps 

And gathered the pure treasure in her lap. 

I heard the branches rustle, and stept forth 

To drive the ox a^-ay, or mule, or goat, 

(Such I believed it must be) ; for sweet scents 

Are the swift vehicles of still sweeter thoughts. 

And nurse and pillow the dull memory 

That would let drop without them her best stores. 

They bring me tales of youth and tones of love. 

And 'tis and ever was my wish and way 

To let all flowers live freely, and all die, 

Whene'er their genius bids their souls depart. 

Among their kindred in their native place. 

I never pluck the rose ; the violet's head 

Hath shaken with my breath upon its bank 

And not reproacht me ; the ever sacred cup 
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Of the pure lily hath between my hands 
Felt safe, unsoiled, nor lost one grain of gold. 
I saw the light that made the glossy leaves 
More glossy ; the fair arm, the fairer cheek 
Warmed by the eye intent on its pursuit ; 
I saw the foot, that although half-erect 
From its grey slippers, could not lift her up 
To what she wanted ; I held down a branch, 
And gathered her some blossoms, since their hour 
Was come, and bees had wounded them, and flies 
Of harder wing were working their way through 
And scattering them in fragments under foot. 
So crisp were some, they rattled unevolved. 
Others, ere broken off, fell into shells. 
Unbending, brittle, lucid, white like snow. 
And like snow not seen through, by eye or sun ; 
Yet every one her gown received from me 
Was fairer than the first ; . « . I thought not so. 
But so she praised them to reward my care. 
I said : You find tfu largest. 

Tkist indeed. 
Cried she, is large and sweet. 

She held one forth, 
Whether for me to look at or to take 
She knew not, nor did I ; but taking it 
Would best have solved (and this she felt) her doubts, 
I dared not touch it ; for it seemed a part 
Of her own self ; fresh, full, the most mature 
Of blossoms, yet a blossom ; with a touch 
To fisdl, and yet unfallen. 

She drew back 
The boon she tendered, and then, finding not 
The ribbon at her waist to fix it in, 
Dropt it, as loth to drop it, on the rest. 

LANDOR 
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EVENING SONG 

Shepherds all, and maidens fair, 
Fold your flocks up, for the air 
'Gins to thicken, and the sun 
Already his great course hath run. 
See the dew-drops how they kiss 
Every little flower that is. 
Hanging on their velvet heads, 
Like a rope of crystal beads : 
See the heavy clouds low falling, 
And bright Hesperus down calling 
The dead Night from under ground ; 
At whose rising, mists iinsound. 
Damps and vapours fly apace, 
Hovering o'er the wanton face 
Of these pastures, where they come, 
Striking dead both bud and bloom : 
Therefore, from such danger lock 
Every one his lovfed flock ; 
And let your dogs lie loose without. 
Lest the wolf come as a scout 
From the mountain, and, ere day, 
Bear a lamb or kid a^'ay ; 
Or the crafty thievish fox 
Break upon your simple flocks. 
To secure yourselves from these, 
Be not too sectu^ in ease ; 
Let one eye his watches keep, 
Whilst the other eye doth sleep ; 
So you shall good shepherds prove, 
And for ever hold the love 
Of our great god. Sweetest slumbers. 
And soft silence, fall in numbers 
On your eyelids 1 So, farewell I 
Thus I end my evening's knell. 
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Death with most grim ami grisly visagt stent — 
Vet is he fumght but parting of the breatk. 

Spenser 



Men must endure 
TkHft going hence, ev'n as their coming hither. 

Shakespeare 
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The glories of our blood and state 

Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
There is no armour against fate : 
Death lays his icy hand on kings. 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 

Some men with swords may reap the field, 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill ; 
But their strong nerves at last must yidd, 
They tame but one another still ; 
Early or late 
They stoop to fate, 
And must give up their murmuring breath, 
When they, pale captives, creep to death. 

The garlands wither on your brow ; 

Then boast no more your mighty deeds ; 
Upon death's purple altar, now, 
See where the victor-victim bleeds ! 
Your heads must come 
To the cold tomb. 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in their dust. 

8HIKLET 
261 
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THE FEAR OF DEATH 

Cowards die many times before their deaths ; 

The valiant never taste of death but once. 

Of all the wonders that I yet have heard. 

It seems to me most strange that men should fear ; 

Seeing that death, a necessary end, 

Win come when it will come. 

• 
Ay, but to die, and go we know not where ; 
To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot ; 
This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod ; and the delighted spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 
In thrilling region of thick-ribbM ice ; 
To be imprisoned in the viewless winds, 
And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendent world ; or to be worse than worst 
Of those that lawless and incertain thoughts 
Imagine howling ! — 'tis too horrible I 
The weariest and most loathM worldly life. 
That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature, is a paradise 
To what we fear of death. 

SHAKESPEARE 



THOUGHTS ON DEATH 

Fnmt an EUgy oh Mrs. Elizabeth Drury. 

Think then, my soul, that death is but a groom, 
Which brings a taper to the outward room. 
Whence thou spy'st first a little glimmering light, 
And after brings it nearer to thy sight : 
For such approaches doth Heav'n make in death : 
Think thyself labouring now with broken breath, 
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And think those broken and soft notes to be 

Division, and thy happiest harmony. 

Think that thou hear'st thy knell, and think no more 

But that, as bells called thee to church before, 

So this to the triumphant church calls thee. 

Think these things cheerfully, and if thou be 

Drowsy or slack, remember then that she, 

She hath taught us, that though a good man hath 

Title to heaven, and plead it by his faith. 

And though he may pretend a conquest, since 

Heaven was content to suffer violence : 

Yea, though he plead a long possession too. 

For they're in Heaven on Earth, who Heaven's works do ; 

Though he had right and power and place before, 

Yet Death must usher and unlock the door. 

This must, my soul, thy long-short progress be 

To advance these thoughts ; remember then that she. 

She, whose fair body no such prison was 

But that a soul might well be pleased to pass 

An age in her : she, whose rich beauty lent 

Mintage to other beauties, for they went 

But for so much as they were like to her ; 

She in whose body (if we dare prefer 

This low world to so high a mark as she) 

The western treasure, eastern spicery, 

Europe and Afric and the unknown rest 

Were easily found or what in them was best ; 

She, of whose soul if we may say 'twas gold. 

Her body was th' electrum, and did hold 

Many degrees of that ; we understood 

Her by her sight ; her pure and eloquent blood 

Spoke in her cheeks, and so distinctly wrought 

That one might almost say, her body thought ; 

She, she thus richly and largely housed, is gone. 

And chides us, slow-paced snails, who crawl upon 
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Our prison's prison. Earth, nor think us well 
Longer than whilst we bear our brittle shelL 
But 'twere but little to have changed our room 
If as we were in this our living tomb 
Oppressed with ignorance, we still were sa 
Poor soul, in this thy flesh what dost thou know ? 
And yet one watches, starves, freezes, and sweats 
To know but catechisms and alphabets 
Of unconoeming things, matters of £act ; 
How others on otn* stage their parts did act : 
What Caesar did, jrea, or what Cicero said. 
Why grass is green, or why our blood is red, 
Are mysteries which none have reached unto ; 
In this low form, poor soul, what wilt thou do? 
Oh, when wilt thou shake off this pedantry 
Of being taught by sense and fantasy ? 
Thou look'st through spectacles ; small things seem 

great 
Below ; but up into the watch-tower get. 
And see all things despoiled of fallacies : 
Thou shalt not peep through lattices of eyes. 
Nor hear through labyrinths of ears, nor learn 
By circuit or collections to discern : 
In Heaven thou straight knoVst all concerning it. 
And what concerns it not shalt straight forget. 

DONNS 



A LAMENT 
IN TIME OF PLAGUE 

Adieu, farewell earth's bliss. 
This world uncertain is : 
Fond are life's lustful joys, 
Death proves them all but toys. 
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None firom his darts can fly : 
I am sick, I must die. 

Lord, have mercy onus/ 

Rich men, trust not in wealth, 
Gold cannot bay you health ; 
Physic himself must fisule ; 
All things to end are made ; 
The plague full swift goes by ; 
I am sick, I must die t 

Lord, kav€ mercy on us I 

Beauty is but a flower. 
Which wrinkles will devour : 
Brightness fiedls from the air ; 
Queens have died young and fair ; 
Dust hath closed Helen's eye : 
I am sick, I must die ! 

Lord, have mercy on us/ 

Strength stoops unto the grave, 
Worms feed on Hector brave : 
Swords may not fight with fisite : 
Earth still holds ope her gate. 
Come, come, the bells do cry ; 
I am sick, I must die. 

Lord, have mercy onus / 

Wit with his wantonness 
Tasteth death's bitterness : 
Hell's executioner 
Hath no ears for to hear 
What vain art can reply : 
I am sick, I must die. 

Lord, have mercy onus/ 

NASH 
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ELEGIES 
ON GEORGE TALBOT, ESQ. 

Let me contemplate thee (£air soul), and though 
I cannot track the way which thou didst go 
In thy celestial journey ; and my heart 
Expansion wants, to think what now thou art, 
How bright and wide thy glories ; yet I may 
Remember thee as thou wert in thy clay. 

Sad midnight whispers with a greedy ear 
I catch from lonely graves, in hope to hear 
News from the dead, nor can pale visions fright 
His eye, who since thy death feels no delight 
In man's acquaintance. Mem'iy of thy fate 
Doth in me a sublimer soul create. 
And now my sorrow follows thee, I tread 
The milky way, and see the snowy head 
Of Atlas far below, while all the high 
Swoln buildings seem but atoms to my eye. 

How small seems greatness here ! How not a span 

His empire who commands the ocean. 

Both that which boasts so much its mighty ore. 

And th' other which with pearl hath paved its shore. 

Nor can it greater seem, when this great All 

For which men quarrel so is but a ball 

Cast down into the air to sport the stars ; 

And all our general ruiE^, mortal wars. 

Depopulated states, caused by their sway ; 

And man's so reverend wisdom but their play. 

Chaste as the nun's first vow, as fairly bright 
As when by death her soul shines in full light 
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Freed from the eclipse of earth, each word that came 

From thee (dear Talbot) did beget a flame 

T* enkindle virtue : which so fair by thee 

Became, man — that blind mole— her face did see. 

But now t' our eye she 's lost, and if she dwell 

Yet on the earth, she 's coffin'd in the cell 

Of some cold hermit, who so keeps her there 

As if of her the old man jealous were. 

Nor ever shows her beauty but to some 

Carthusian, who even by his vow is dumb. 

So 'mid the ice of the far northern sea 

A star about the arctic circle may 

Than ours yield clearer light, yet that but shall 

Serve at the frozen pilot's funeral. 

HABINGTON 



ON THE DEATH OF MR. WILLIAM HBRVEY 

It was a dismal and a fearful night. 

Scarce could the Mom drive on th' unwilling light. 

When sleep, death's image, left my troubled breast 

By something more like death possesL 
My eyes with tears did uncommanded flow, 

And on my soul hung the dull weight 

Of some intolerable fate. 
What bell was that ? Ah, me ! too much 1 know. 

My sweet companion, and my gentle peer. 
Why hast thou left me thus unkindly here. 
Thy end for ever, and my life to moan ? 

O thou hast left me all alone ! 
Thy soul and body when death's agony 

Besieged around thy noble heart. 

Did not with more reluctance part 
Than I, my dearest friend, do part from thee. 

VOL. II. R 
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Ye fields of Cambridge, our dear Cambridge, say, 

Have ye not seen as walking every day ? 

Was there a tree about which did not know 
The love betwixt us two? 

Henceforth, ye gentle trees, for ever fade. 
Or your sad branches thicker join. 
And into darksome shades combine, 

Dark as the grave wherein my friend is laid. 

Large was his soul ; as large a soul as e'er 

Submitted to inform a body here ; 

High as the place 'twas shortly in heav'n to have, 

But low, and htunble as his grave ; 
So high that all the virtues there did come 

As to their chiefest seat 

Conspicuous, and great ; 
So low that for me too it made a room. 

He scorned this busy world below, and all 
That we, mistaken mortals, pleasure call ; 
Was filled with innocent gallantry and truth, 

Triumphant o'er the sins of jrouth. 
He like the stars, to which he now is gone, 

That shine with beams like flame, 

Yet bum not with the same. 
Had all the light of youth, of the fire none. 

Knowledge he only sought, and so soon caught. 
As if for him knowledge had rather sought ; 
Nor did more learning ever crowded lie 

In such a short mortality. 
When e'er the skilfiil youth discoursed or writ, 

Still did the notions throng 

About his eloquent tongue, 
Nor could his ink flow foster than his wit. 
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His mirth was the pure spirits of various wit, 

Yet never did his God or friends fori^et. 

And when deep talk and wisdom came in view, 

Retired and gave to them their due. 
For the rich help of books he always took, 

Though his own searching mind before 

Was so with notions written o'er 
As if wise nature had made that her book. 

With as much seal, devotion, piety. 
He always lived, as other saints do die. 
Still with his soul severe account he kept. 

Weeping all debts out ere he slept. 
Then down in peace and innocence he lay, 

Like the sun's laborious light, 

Which still in water sets at night, 
Unsullied with his journey of the day. 

COWLEY 



UPON THE DKATH OF SIR ALBB&TUS 
MORTON'S WIFE 

He first deceased ; she for a little tried 
To live without him, liked it not, and died. 

WOTTON 



ON THE COUNTESS OF PEMBROKE 

Underneath this sable hearse 
Lies the subject of all verse, 
Sidney's sister, Pembroke's mother ; 
Death, ere thou hast slain another, 
Leam'd and fair and good as she, 
Time shall throw a dart at thee. 
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ON ELIZABETH L. H. 

WOULDST thou hear what man can say 
In a little? Reader, stay. 

Underneath this stone doth He 
As much beauty as could die : 
Which in life did harbour give 
To more virtue than doth live. 
If at all she had a fault, 
Leave it buried in this vault. 
One name was Elizabeth ; 
The other, let it sleep in death. 
Fitter where it died to tell 
Than that it lived at alL Farewell 1 



ON SALATHIEL PAVY 
A child of Queen Elizabeth's Chapel 

Weep with me, all you that read 

This little story ; 
And know, for whom a tear ]rou shed 

Death's self is sorry. 
'Twas a child that so did thrive 

In grace and feature, 
As Heaven and Nature seemed to strive 

Which owned the creature. 
Years he numbered scarce thirteen 

When Fates turned cruel. 
Yet three filled zodiacs had he been 

The stage's jewel ; 
And did act, what now we moan. 

Old men so duly, 
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As, sooth, the Parcae thought him one, 

He played so truly. 
So. by error to his fate 

They all consented ; 
But viewing him since, alas, too late 

They have repented ; 
And have sought to give new birth 

In baths to steep him ; 
But being so much too good for earth, 

Heaven vows to keep him. 

JONSON 



ON HIS ROYAL PATRON 

Op jet, or porphyry, or that white stone 

Paros affords alone, 

Or those in azure dye 

Which seem to scorn the sky. 

Here Memphis wonders do not set ; 

Nor Artemisia's huge frame 

That keeps so long her lover's name : 

Make no great marble Atlas tremble with gold 

To please a vulgar e3re that doth behold : 

The Muses, Phoebus, Love, have raised of their tears 

A crystal tomb to him through which his worth appears. 

DRUUMOND 
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Think not, reader, me less blest 
Sleeping in this narrow chest. 
Than if my ashes did lie hid 
Under some stately pyramid. 
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If a rich tomb makes happy, then 
That Bee was happier far than men 
Who busy in the thymy wood 
Was fettered by the golden flood, 
Which from the amber-weeping tree 
DistiUeth down so plenteously ; 
For so this little wanton df 
Most gloriously enshrined itself. 
A tomb whose beauty might compare 
With Cleopatra's sepulchre. 

In this little bed my dust 
Incurtained round I here intrust, 
While my more pure and nobler part 
Lies entombed in every heart. 
Then pass on gently, ye that mourn. 
Touch not this mine hallowed urn : 
These ashes which do here remain 
A vital tincture still retain ; 
A seminal form within the deeps 
Of this little chaos sleeps. 
The thread of life untwisted is 
Into its first consistencies ; 
Infant nature cradled here 
In its principles appear ; 
This plant thus calcined into dust 
In its ashes rest it must, 
Until sweet Psyche shall inspire 
A softening and prolific fire. 
And in her fostering arms enfold 
Tills heavy and this earthy moidd. 
Then as I am 1 11 bfe no more. 
But bloom and blossom as befofe. 
When this cold nmnboess shall retreat 
By a more than cfaymick beaL 

ANON. 
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AN EPITAPH ON THE MARCHIONESS 
OF WINCHESTER 

This rich marble dotb inter 

The honoured wife of Winchester, 

A Viscount's daughter, an Earl's heir, 

Besides what her virtues fair 

Added to her noble birth, 

More than she could own from earth. 

Summers three times eight save one 

She had told : alas, too soon 

After so short time of breath, 

To house with darkness, and with death. 

Yet had the number of her da]rs 

Been as complete as was her praise. 

Nature and &te had had no strife 

In giving limit to her life. 

Her high birth, and her graces sweet. 
Quickly found a lover meet ; 
The virgin quire for her request 
The god that sits at marriage feast : 
He at their invoking came, 
But with a scarce well-lighted flame ; 
And in his garland, as he stood. 
Ye might discern a cypress bud« 
Once had the early matrons run 
To greet her of a lovely son. 
And now with second hope she goes. 
And calls Lucina to her throes : 
But, whether by mischance or blame, 
Atropos for Lucina came ; 
And with remorseless cruelty 
Spoiled at once both fruit and tree : 
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The hapless babe, before his birth, 
Had barial, yet not laid in earth ; 
And the languished motber^s womb 
Was not long a living tomb. 

So have I seen some tender slip 
Saved with care from winter's nip, 
The pride of her carnation train, 
Plucked up by some unheedy swain. 
Who only thought to crop the flower 
New shot up from vernal shower : 
But the fair blossom hangs the head 
Sideways, as on a dying bed, 
And those pearls of dew she wears. 
Prove to be presaging tears. 
Which the sad mom had let fall 
On her hastening funeral 

Gentle Lady, may thy grave 
Peace and quiet ever have ; 
After this thy travail sore 
Sweet rest seize thee evermore. 
That, to give the world increase. 
Shortened hast thy own life's lease. 
Here, besides the sorrowing 
That thy noble house doth bring, 
Here bytears of perfect moan 
Wept for thee in Helicon ; 
And some flowers, and some bays^ 
For thy hearse, to strew the ways. 
Sent thee from the banks of Came, 
Devoted to thy virtuous name ; 
Whilst thou, bright Saint, high sitt'st in glory. 
Next her, much like to thee in story. 
That fair Syrian shepherdess 
Who. after years of barrenness. 
The highly favoured Joseph bore 
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To him that served for her before. 
And at her next birth, much like thee. 
Through pangs fled to felicity. 
Far within the bosom bright 
Of blazing Majesty and Light. 



^ 



MILTON 



ON THE DEATH OF RICHARD WEST 

In vain to me the smiling mornings shine, 

And reddening Phoebus lifts his golden fire ; 
The birds in vain their amorous descant join ; 

Or cheerful fields resume their green attire ; 
These ears, alas 1 for other notes repine ; 

A different object do these eyes require ; 
My lonely anguish melts no heart but mine ; 

And in my breast the imperfect joys expire. 
Yet morning smiles the busy race to cheer, 

And new-bom pleasure brings to happier men ; 
The fields to all their wonted tribute bear ; 

To warm their little loves the birds complain ; 
I fruitless mourn to him that cannot hear, 

And weep the more because I weep in vain. 

GRAY 



ON THE DEATH OF MR. ROBERT LEVET 



A PRACTISER IN PHYSIC 



Condemned to Hope's delusive mine, 
As on we toil from day to day. 

By sudden blasts or slow decline, 
Our social comforts drop away. 
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Well tried through many a varying year. 
See Levet to the grave descend, 

Officious, innocent, sincere, 
Of every firiendless name the firiend. 

Yet still he fills affection's eye. 
Obscurely wise and coarsely kind. 

Nor, lettered Arrogance, deny 
Thy praise to merit unrefined. 

When fainting nature called for aid. 
And hovering death prepared the blow. 

His vigorous remedy displayed 
The power of art vrithout the show. 

In Misery's darkest cavern known. 

His useful care was ever nigh. 
Where hopdess Anguish poured his groan,. 

And lonely Want retired to die. 

No summons mocked by chill delay, 
No petty gain disdained by pride ; 

The modest wants of every day 
The toil of every day supplied. 

His virtues walked their narrow round. 
Nor made a pause, nor left a void ; 

And sure the Eternal Master found 
The single talent wdl employed. 

The busy day, the peaoefiil nigbtf 

Unfelt, uncounted, glided by; 
His frame was firm, his powers were bright. 

Though now his eightieth year was nigh. 
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Then, with no fiery, throbbing pain, 

No cold gradations of decay, 

Death broke at once the vital diain, 

And freed his soul the nearest way. 
178a JOHNSON 



LUCY 

I 

TmtBB jrears she grew in sun and sbower ; 
Then Nature said, ' A lovelier flower 
On earth was never sown : 
This child I to myself will take ; 
She shall be mine, and I will make 
A lady of my own. 

Myself will to my darling be 

Both law and impulse : and with me 

The girl, in rock and plain. 

In earth and heaven, in glade and bower 

Shall feel an overseeing power 

To kindle or restrain. 

She shall be sportive as the (awn 
That wild with glee across the lawn 
Or up the mountain springs ; 
And hers shall be the breathing balm. 
And hers the silence and the calm 
Of mute insensate things. 

The floating clouds their state shall lend 

To her ; for her the willow bend ; 

Nor shall she fail to see 

E'en in the motions of the storm 

Grace that shall mould the maiden's form 

By silent sympathy. 
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The stars of midnight shall be dear 

To her ; and she shall lean her ear 

In many a secret place 

Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 

And beauty bom of murmuring sound 

Shall pass into her face. 

And vital feelings of delight 

Shall rear her form to stately height, 

Her virgin bosom swell ; 

Such thoughts to Lucy I will give 

While she and I together live 

Here in this happy dell.' 

Thus Nature spake— The work wai done — 

How soon my Lucy's race was run 1 

She died, and left to me 

This heath, this calm, and quiet scene ; 

The memory of what has been. 

And never more will be. 



II 

Shb dwelt among the untrodden ways 

Beside the springs of Dove ; 
A maid whom there were none to fn^ise, 

And very few to love, 

A violet by a mossy stone 

Half-hidden from the eye t 
— Fair as a star, when only one 

Is shining in the sky. 

She lived unknown, and few could know 

When Lucy ceased to be ; 
But she is in her grave, and, 1 

The difference to me 1 




LUCY 
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III 

A SLUMBER did my spirit seal ; 

I had no human fears : 
She seemed a thing that could not feel 

The touch of earthly years. 

No motion has she now, no force ; 

She neither hears nor sees ; 
Rolled round in earth's diurnal course 

With rocksfond stones, and trees 1 

IV 

I TRAVELLED among unknown men 

In lands beyond the sea ; 
Nor, England I did I know till then 

What love I bore to thee. 

'Tis past, that melancholy dream t 

Nor will I quit thy shore 
A second time, for still I seem 

To love thee more and more. 

Among thy mountains did I feel 

The joy of my desire ; 
And she I cherished turned her wheel 

Beside an English fire. 

Thy mornings showed, thy nights concealed. 

The bowers where Lucy played ; 
And thine too is the last green field 

That Lucy's eyes surveyed. 

WORDSWORTH 



The voice which I did more esteem 
Than music in her sweetest key. 

Those eyes which unto me did seem 
More comfortable than the day. 
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• 

Those now by me, as they have been. 
Shall never more be heard or seen ; 
But what I once enjoyed in them 
Shan seem hereafter as a dream. 

WITHER 

Ah, what avails the sceptred race ? 

Ah, what the form divine ? 
What every virtue, every gnboe ? 

Rose Aylmer, all were thine. 

Rose Aylmer, whom these wakeful tyes 

May weep, but never see, 
A night of memories and sighs 

I consecrate to thee. 

LAMDOR 

Wb watched her breathing thro* the night. 

Her breathing soft and low. 
As in her breast the wave of life 

Kept heaving to and fro. 

So silently we seemed to speak. 

So slowly moved about. 
As we had lent her half our powers 

To eke her living out. 

Our very hopes belied our fears. 

Our fears our hopes belied — 
We thought her dying when she slept, 

And deeping when she died. 

For ii^en the mom came dim and sad 

And diiU with early showers. 
Her quiet eyelids closed — she had 

Another mom tiian ours. 

HOOD 
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ON AN INFANT DYING 
AS SOON AS BORN 

I SAW where in the shroud did hirk 

A carious firame of Nature's work ; 

A flow'ret crusbM in the bud, 

A nameless piece of Babyhood, 

Was in her cradle-coffin lying ; 

Extinct, with scarce the sense of dying : 

So soon to exchange the imprisoning womb 

For darker closets of the tomb I 

She did but ope an eye, and put 

A clear beam forth, then straight up shut 

For the long dark : ne'er more to see 

Through glasses of mortality. 

Riddle of destiny, who can show 

What thy short visit meant, or know 

What thy errand here below ? 

Shall we say, that Nature blind 

Checked her hand, and changed her mind 

Just when she had exactly wrought 

A finished pattern without fault ? 

Could she flag, or could she tire. 

Or lacked she the Promethean fire 

(With her nine moons' long workings sickened) 

That should thy little limbs have quickened? 

Limbs so firm, they seem'd to assure 

Life of health, and days mature : 

Woman's self in miniature ! 

Limbs so fair, they might supply 

(Themselves now but cold imagery) 

The sculptor to make Beauty by. 
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Or did the stem-«yed Fate descry 

That babe or mother, ooe nrast die ; 

So in mercy left the stock 

And cat the branch ; to nve the shock 

Of yoong years widowed, and the pain 

When single state comes back again 

To the lone man who, reft of wife. 

Thenceforward drags a maimM life? 

The econo m y of Heaven is dark. 

And wisest clerks have missed the mark 

Why human bods, like this, shonkl Call 

More brief than fly ephemeral 

That has his day ; while shrivelled crones 

Stiffen with age to stocks and stones ; 

And crabbid use the conscience sears 

In sinners of an hundred years. 

-Mother's prattle, mother^s kiss. 

Baby lond, thou ne'er wilt mtsa : 

Rites, which custom does impose. 

Silver bells, and baby dothes ; 

Coral redder than those lips 

Which pale death did late eclipse ; 

Music framed for infants' glee, 

Whistle never tuned for thee ; 

Though thou want'st not, thou shall have them. 

Loving hearts were they whidi gave them. 

Let not one be missing ; nurse. 

See them laid upon the hearse 

Of infant slain by doom perverse. 

Why should kings and nobles have 

Pictured trophies to their grave. 

And we, churls, to thee deny 

Thy pretty toys with thee to lie— 

A more harmless vanity. 

LAMB 
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DIRGES 

I 

Full fathom five thy father lies : 
Of his bones are coral made ; 

Those are pearls that were his eyes : 
Nothing of him that doth fade, 

But doth sufifer a sea-chajige 

Into something rich and strange ; 

Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell : 

Hark ! now I hear them, — 
Ding, dong, bell. 

SHAKBSPBARB 

II 

Call for the robin-redbreast and the wren, 

Since o'er shady groves they hover, 

And with leaves and flowers do cover 

The friendless bodies of unburied men. 

Call unto his funeral dole 

The ant, the field-mouse, and the mole 

To rear him hillocks that shall keep him warm 

And (when gay tombs are robb'd) sustain no harm ; 

But keep the wolf far thence, that 's foe to men, 

For with his nails he '11 dig them up again. 

WBBSTBR 



III 

All the flowers of the Spring 
Meet to perfume our burying : 
These have but their growing prime 
And man doth flourish but bis time. 
Survey our progress from our birth ; 
We are set, we grow, we turn to earth. 
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Sweetest breath and clearest eye 
(Like perfumes) go out and die. 
And consequently this is done 
As shadows wait upon the sun. 



IV 

Lay a garland on my hearse 

Of the dismal yew ; 
Maidens, willow branches bear ; 

Say I died true. 

My love was false, but I was firm 

From my hour of birth. 
Upon my buried body lie 

Lightly, gentle earth. 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER 



Glide soft, ye silver floods, 

And every spring : 
Within the shady woods 

Let no bird sing I 
Nor from the grove a turtle dove 
Be seen to couple with her love ; 
But silence on each dale and mountain dwell. 
Whilst Willy bids his friend and joy farewelL 

But of great Thetis' train 

Ye mermaids fair, 
That on the shores do plain 

Your sea-green hair, 
As ye in trammels knit your locks 
Weep ye ; and so enforce the rocks 
In heavy murmurs through the brood shores tell 
How Willy bade his friend and joy &rewell. 
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Cease, cease, ye marmuring winds, 

To move a wave ; 
But if with troubled minds 

You seek his grave. 
Know 'tis as various as jrourselves. 
Now in the deep, then on the shelves, 
His coffin tossed by fish and surges fell, 
Whilst Willy vreeps and bids all joy fiupewell. 

Had he, Arion-like, 

Been judged to drown, 
He on his lute could strike 

So rare a sown, 
A thousand dolphins would have come. 
And jointly strove to bring him home. 
But he on shipboard died, by sickness fell. 
Since when his Willy bade all joy farewell. 

Great Neptune, hear a swain f 

His coffin take. 
And with a golden diain 

(For pity) make 
It fast unto a rock near land 1 
Where ev'ry calmy mom 1 11 stand. 
And ere one sheep out of my fold I tell. 
Sad Wlly's pipe shall bid his friend fiu«welL 

BROWNS 
VI 

O SING unto my roundelay, 

O drop the briny tear with me ; 
Dance no more at holyday, 
Like a running river be : 
My love is dead, 
Gone to bis death>bed. 
All under the wHlow-tree. 
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Black his locks as the winter night, 

White his rode as the summer snow, 
Red his face as the morning light, 
Cold he lies in the grave below : 
My love is dead, 
Gone to his de^th-bed, 
All under the willow-tree. 

Sweet his tongue as the throstle's note. 

Quick in dance as thought can be, 
Deft his tabor, cudgel stout ; 
O I he lies by the willow-tree : 
My love is dead, 
Gone to his death-bed, 
All imder the willow>tree. 

Hark I the raven flaps his wing 

In the briered dell below ; 
Hark 1 the death-owl loud doth sing 
To the night-mares as they go : 
My love is dead, 
Gone to his death-bed. 
All under the willow-tree. 

See 1 the white moon shines on high ; 

Whiter is my true love's shroud, 
Whiter than the morning sky, 
Whiter than the evening cloud : 
My love is dead. 
Gone to his death-bed. 
All under the willow-tree. 

Here upon my true love's grave 
Shall the barren flowers be laid, 

1 Skin. 
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Not one holy Saint to save 
All the coldness of a maid : 
My love is dead, 
Gone to his death-bed, 
All under the willow-tree. 

With my hands I '11 dent ^ the briers 

Round his holy corse to gree * ; 
Ouph and fairy, light your fires — 
Here my body still shall be : 
My love is dead. 
Gone to his death-bed, 
All under the willow-tree. 

Come, with acorn-cup and thorn, 
Drain my hearth's blood away ; 
Life and all its goods I scorn, 
Dance by night, or feast by day : 
My love is dead, 
Gone to his death-bed. 
All under the willow-tree. 

CHATTKRTON 
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LAMENT FOR ASTROPHEL 

Woods, hills, and rivers, now are desolate, 
Sith he is gone, the which them all did grace ; 
And all the fields do wail their widow state, 
Sith death their fairest flower did late deface : 
The fairest flower in field that ever grew 
Was Astrophel ; that * was ' we all may me. 



1 Fasten. 
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What cruel hand of cursM Ibe unknown 
Hath cropt the stalk wfaidi bote lo fair a flower 
Untimelj cropt, before it well were grown. 
And clean defaofed in untimelj hour ; 
Great loss to all that ever him did see. 
Great loss to all, bat greatest loss to me.' 

Bnak nam jrour girloods, O je shephenls' lasses ! 
Shh the Cair flower which them adorned is gone ; 
The flower which them adorned is gone to ashes. 
Never again let lass put girlond on : 
Instead of girlond wear sad C3rpreti now. 
And bitter elder broken from the bough. 

Ne ever sing the love-lays which he made ; 
Who ever made such la]rs of love as he? 
Ne ever read the riddles which he said 
Unto jounelves to make yon meny glee : 
Your merry glee is now laid all abed. 
Your merry maker now, alas I is dead. 

Death, the devourer of all world's delight, 
Hath robbM you, and reft fro me my joy ; 
Both you and me, and all the world, be quite 
Hath robbed of joyance, and left sad annoy. 
Joy of the world, and shepherds' pride, was he ; 
Shepherds, hope never like again to see. 

O Death ! thou hast us of such riches reft. 
Tell us at least, what hast thou with it done? 
What is become of him whose flower here left 
Is but the shadow of bis likeness gone? 
Scarce like the shadow of that which be was. 
Nought like, but that be like a shade did pass. 

But that immortal spirit, which was decked 
With an the dowries of celestial gnce, 
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By sovereign choice from th' heaTenly quires sdect, 
And lineally derived from angels' race, 
O what is now of it become? aread : 
Aye me ! can so divine a thing be dead? 

Ah 1 no : it is not dead, ne can it die, 
But lives for aye in blissful paradise, 
Where like a new-bom babe it soft doth lie 
In bed of lilies wrapt in tender vrise. 
And compassed all about with roses sweet, 
And dainty violets from head to feet. 

There thousand birds, all of celestial brood. 
To him do sweetly carol day and night. 
And with strange notes, of him well understood. 
Lull him asleep in angelic delight ; 
Whilst in sweet dream to him presented be 
Immortal beauties, which no eye may see. 

But he them sees, and takes exceeding pleasure 
Of their divine aspects, appearing plain. 
And kindling love in him above all measure ; 
Sweet love, still joyous, never feeling pain : 
For what so goodly form he there doth see 
He may enjoy, from jealous rancour free. 

There liveth he in everlasting bliss, 
Sweet Spirit ! never fearing more to die, 
Ne dreading harm from any foes of his, 
Ne fearing savage beasts' more cruelty, 
Whilst we here wretches wail his private lack. 
And with vain vows do often call him back. 

But live thou there still, happy, happy Spirit 1 
And give ns leave thee here thus to lament ; 
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Not thee that dost thy heaven's joy inherit. 
But our own selves, that here in dole are drent. 
Thus do we weep and wail, and wear our eyes, 
Mourning in others our own miseries. 

LADY PBMBROKB 

LYCIDAS 

Yet once more, O ye laurels, and once more 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never-sere, 
I come to pluck your berries harsh and crude ; 
And, with forced fingers rude, 
Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year : 
Bitter constraint, and sad occasion dear. 
Compels me to disturb your season due : 
For Lycidas is dead, dead ere his prime, 
Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer : 
Who would not sing for Lycidas? He knew 
Himself to sing, and build the lofty rhyme. 
He must not float upon his watery bier 
Unwept, and welter to the parching wind, 
Without the meed of some melodious tear. 

Begin then, Sisters of the sacred well, 
That from beneath the seat of Jove doth spring ; 
Begin, and somewhat loudly sweep the string. 
Hence with denial vain, and coy excuse : 
So may some gentle Muse 
With lucky words favour my destined urn ; 
And, as he passes, turn, 
And bid fair peace be to my sable shroud. 

For we were nursed upon the selfsame hill. 
Fed the same flock by fountain, shade, and rilL 
Together both, ere the high lawns appeared 
Under the opening eyelids of the morn. 
We drove afield, and both together beard 
What time the grey-fly winds her sultry horn. 
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Battening our flocks with the fresh dews of night. 
Oft till the star, that rose at evening bright. 
Toward heaven's descent had sloped his westering 

wheel, 
Meanwhile the rural ditties were not mute, 
Tempered to the oaten flute ; 
Rough Satyrs danced, and Fauns vdth cloven heel 
From the glad sound would not be absent long ; 
And old Damaetas loved to hear our song. 

But, O the heavy change, now thou art gone. 
Now thou art gone, and never must return ! 
Thee, Shepherd, thee the woods, and desert caves 
With wild thyme and the gadding vine o'ergrown. 
And all their echoes mourn : 
The willows, and the hazel copses green, ' 
Shall now no more be seen 
Fanning their joyous leaves to thy soft lays. 
As killing as the canker to the rose, 
Or taint-worm to the weanling herds that graxe. 
Or frost to flowers, that their gay wardrobe wrear. 
When first the white-thorn blows ; 
Such, Lycidas, thy loss to shepherds' ear. 

Where were ye, Njrmphs, when the remorseless 
deep 
Oosed o'er the head of your loved Lycidas? 
For neither were ye playing on the steep, 
Where your old Bards, the famous Druids, lie, 
Nor on the shaggy top of Mona high. 
Nor yet where Deva spreads her wizard stream : 
Ay me 1 I fondly dream ! 

Had ye been there— for what could that have done ? 
What could the Muse herself that Orpheus bore. 
The Muse herself, for her enchanting son. 
Whom universal Nature did lament. 
When, by the rout that made the hideous roar. 
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His gory visage down the stream was sent, 
Down the swift Hebnis to the Lesbian shore? 

Alas 1 what boots it with incessant care 
To tend the homely, slighted shepherd's trade. 
And strictly meditate the thankless Muse? 
Were it not better done, as others use, 
To sport with Amaryllis in the shade. 
Or with the tangles of Neaera's hair? 
Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
(That last infirmity of noble mind) 
To scorn delights, and live laborious days : 
But the fiur guerdon when we hope to find. 
And think to burst out into sudden blaze, 
Cbmes the blind Fury with the abhorrM shears. 
And slits the thin-spun life. ' But not the praise,' 
Phoebus replied, and touch'd my trembling ears ; 
' Fame is no plant that grows on m«>rtal soil, 
Nor in the glistering foil 
Set off to the world, nor in broad rumour lies ; 
But lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes, 
And perfect witness of all-judging Jove ; 
As he pronounces lastly on each deed. 
Of so much fame in heaven expect thy meed.' 

O fountain Arethuse, and thou honoured flood. 
Smooth-sliding Mincius, crowned with vocal reeds I 
That strain I heard was of a higher mood : 
But now my oat proceeds, 
And listens to the herald of the sea 
That came in Neptune's plea ; 
He asked the waves, and asked the felon winds. 
What hard mishap hath doomed thb gentle swain ? 
And questioned every gust of rugged wings 
That blows from off each beakM promontory : 
They knew not of his stoiy ; 
And sage Hippotades their answer brings, 
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That not a blast was from his dungeon strasred ; 

The air was calm, and on the level brine 

Sleek Panope with all her sisters played. 

It was that fatal and perfidious bark, 

Built in the eclipse, and rigged with curses daric, 

That sunk so low that sacred head of thine. 

Next Camus, reverend sire, went footing slow, 
His mantle hairy, and his bonnet sedge, 
Inwrought with figures dim, and on the edge 
Like to that sanguine flower inscribed with woe. 
' Ah ! Who hath reft (quoth he) my dearest pledge ? ' 
Last came, and last did go. 
The pilot of the Galilean lake ; 
Two massy keys he bore of metals twain 
(The golden opes, the iron shuts amain). 
He shook his mitred locks, and stem betpake : 
' How well could I have spared for thee, young swain. 
Enow of such, as for their bellies' sake 
Creep, Aid intrude, and dimb into the fold 1 
Of other care they little reckoning make, 
Tlian how to scramble at the shearers' feast, 
And shove away the worthy bidden guest ; 
Blind mouths ! that scarce themselves know ho#to hold 
A sheep-hook, or have learned aught else the least 
That to the faithful herdman's art belongs 1 
What recks it them? Whatneedthey? Theyaretped; 
And when they list, their lean and flashy songs 
Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw ; 
The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed. 
But, swoln with wind and the rank mist they draw, 
Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spread : 
Besides what the grim wolf with privy paw 
Daily devours apace, and nothing said : 
But that two-handed engine at the door 
Stands ready to smite once, and smite no more.' 
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Return, Alpheus, the dread voice is post. 
That shrunk thy streams ; return, Sicilian Muse, 
And call the vales, and bid them hither cast 
Their bells and flowrets of a thousand hues. 
Ye valleys low, where the mild whispers use 
Of shades, and wanton winds, and gushing brooks, 
On whose fresh lap the swart- star sparely looks ; 
Throw hither all your quaint enamelled eyes, 
That on the green ttu-f suck the honeyed showers. 
And purple all the ground with vernal flowers. 
Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies. 
The tufted crow-toe, and pale jessamine, 
The white pink, and the pansy freaked with jet. 
The glowing violet, 

The musk-rose, and the wdl-attired woodbine. 
With cowslips wan that hang the pensive bead, 
And every flower that sad embroidery wears : 
Bid amaranthus all his beauty shed. 
And daffadillies All their cups with tears. 
To strew the laureat hearse where Lydd lies. 
For, so to interpose a little ease, 
Let our frail thoughts dally with false surmise ; 
Ay me I Whilst thee the shores and sounding seat 
Wash far away, where'er thy bones are hurled. 
Whether beyond the stormy Hebrides, 
Where thou perhaps, under the whelming tide, 
Visit'st the bottom of the monstrous world ; 
Or whether thou to our moist vows denied. 
Sleep' St by the fable of Dellerus old. 
Where the great Vision of the guarded Mount 
Looks towards Namancos and Bayona's hold ; 
Look homeward. Angel, now, and melt with rath : 
And, O ye dolphins, waft the hapless youth. 

Weep no more, woful Shepherds, weep no more, 
For Lycidas your sorrow is not dead. 
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Sunk though he be beneath the watery floor ; 

So sinks the day-star in the ocean bed, 

And yet anon repairs his droopinf! head, 

And tticks his beams, and with new-spangled ore 

Flames in the forehead of the morning sky : 

So Lycidas sunk low, but mounted high. 

Through the dear might of him that walked the waves ; 

Where, other groves and other streams along, 

With nectar pure his oozy locks he laves, 

And hears the unexpressivc nuptial song, 

In the blest kingdoms meek of joy and love. 

There entertain him' all the saints above, 

In solemn troops, and sweet societies, 

That sing, and, singing, in their glory move. 

And wipe the tears for ever from his eyes. 

Now, Lycidas, the shepherds weep no more ; 

Henceforth thou art the Genius of the shore. 

In thy large recompense, and shalt be good 

To all that wander in that perilous flood. 

Thus sang the uncouth swain to the oaks and rills. 
While the still mom went out with sandals grey ; 
He touched the tender stops of various quills. 
With eager thought warbling his Doric lay : 
And now the sun had stretched out all the hills, 
And now was dropt into the western bay : 
At last he rose, and twitched his mantle blue : 
To-morrow to fresh woods, and pastures new. 

MILTON 

COMFORT TO A YOUTH THAT HAD LOST 

HIS LOVE 

What needs complaints. 
When she a place 
Has with the race 
Of saints? 
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In endless muth. 
She thinks not on 
What's said or done 

Inearth. 
She sees no tears, 
Or any tone 
Of thy deep groan 

She hears : 
Nor does she mind, 
Or think on't now, 
That ever thou 

Wast kind ; 
But changed above, 
She likes not there, 
As she did here 

Thy love. 
Forbear therefore, 
And lull asleep 
Thy woes, and weep 

No more. 

HSSRICK 



A DREAM OF IMMORTALITY 

I LAY as dead, but scarce chained were my cares 
And slakM scarce my sighs, scarce dried my tears. 
Sleep scarce the ugly figures of the day 
Had with his sable pencil put away, 
And left me in a still and calmy mood, 
When by my bed methought a virgin stood, 
A virgin in the blooming of her prime 
If such rare beauty measured be by time. 
Her head a garland wore of opals bright. 
About her flowed a gown as pure as light. 
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Dear amber locks gave umbrage to her face 
Where modesty high majesty did grace ; 
Her eyes such beams sent forth that but with pain 
Here weaker sights their sparkling could sustain. 
No deity feigned which haunts the silent woods 
Is like to her. nor siren of the floods ; 
Such is the golden planet of the year, 
When blushing in the East he doth appear. 
Her grace did beauty, voice yet grace did pass. 
Which thus through pearls and rubies broken was. 

' How long wilt thou, said she, estranged from joy, 
Paint shadows to thjrself of false annoy ? 
How long thy mind with horrid shapes affiight 
And in imaginary ills delight ; 
Esteem that loss which, well when viewed, is gain. 
Or if a loss, yet not a loss to plain ? 
O leave thy tirhd soul more to molest, 
And think that woe when shortest then is best. 
If she for whom thou deafnest thus thie sky 
Be dead, what then ? Was she not bom to die ? 
Was she not mortal bom ? If thou dost grieve 
That times should be in which she should not live. 
Ere e'er she was weep that day's wheel was rolled. 

But why wouldst thou here longer wish to be? 

One year doth serve all nature's pomp to see. 

Nay, even one day and night: this moon, that 

sun. 
Those lesser fires about this round which run. 
Be but the same which, under Saturn's reign. 
Did the serpenting seasons interchain : 
How oft doth life grow less by living long? 
And what excelleth but what dieth young ? 
For age, which all abhor, yet would embrace, 
Whiles makes the mind as wrinkled as the fue ; 
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And when that destinies conspire with worth, 
lliat years not glory wrong, life soon goes forth. 

But what if she for whom thou spend'st those 
groans, 
And wastest life's dear torch in nithful moans, 
She for whose sake thou hat*st the joyful light, 
Court'st solitary shades, and irksome night. 
Doth live? Oh ! if thou canst, through tears, a space 
Lift thy dimmed lights, and look upon this face, 
Look if those eyes, which, fool, thou didst adore, 
Shine not more light than they were wont before ; 
Look if those roses death could aught impair. 
Those roses to thee once which seemed so fiftir ; 
And if those locks have lost aught of that gold, 
Which erst they had when thou them didst behold. 
I live, and happy live, but thou art dead. 
And still shalt be, till thou be like me made. 

Above this vast and admirable frame. 
This temple visible which world we name. 
There is a world, a world of perfect bliss, 
Pure, immaterial, bright, more Car from this 
Than that high circle, which the rest enspheres. 
Is from this dull ignoble vale of tears ; 
A world, where all is found, that here is found. 
But further discrepant than heaven and ground. 
It hath an earth, as hath this world of yours, 
With creatures peopled, stored with trees and flowers ; 
It hath a sea, like sapphire girdle cast, 
Which decketh of harmonious shores the waist ; 
It hath pure fire, it hath delicious air. 
Moon, sun, and stars, heavens wonderfully fair ; 
But there flowers do not fade, trees grow not old. 
The creatures do not die through heat nor cold ; 
Sea there not tossM is, nor air made black, 
Fire doth not nurse itself on others' wnu:k ; 
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There heavens be not constrained about to range. 
For this world hath no need of any chan^^e ; 
The minutes grow not hours, hours rise not days. 
Days make no months, but ever-blooming Mays. 

Here I remain, but hithervrard do tend 
All who their span of days in virtue spend : 
Whatever pleasure this low place contains 
It is a glance but of what high remains. 
Those who perchance think there can nothing be 
Without^ this wide expansion which they see 
Feel such a case, as one whom some abime 
Of the deep ocean kept had all his time ; 
Who bom and nourished there, can scarcely dream 
That aught can live without ^ that briny stream ; 
Cannot believe that there be temples, towers, 
That go beyond his caves and dampish bowers. 
Or there be other people, manners, laws 
Than them he finds within the roaring wawes ' 
That sweeter flowers do spring than grow on rocks, 
Or beasts be which excel the scaly flocks. 
But think that man from those abimes were brought. 
And saw what curious nature here hath wrought, 
Did see the meads, the tall and shady woods. 
The hills did see, the clear and ambling floods ; 
The diverse shapes of beasts which kinds forth bring. 
The feathered troops that fly and sweetly sing ; 
Did see the palaces, the cities fair. 
The form of human life, the fire, the air, 
The brightness of the sun that dims his sight ; 
The moon, the ghastly splendours of the night : 
What uncouth rapture would his mind surprise ! 
How would he his late dear resort desfMse 1 
How would he muse how foolish he had been 
To think nought be, but what he there had seen ! 

1 Oatside. > Waves 
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Why did we gefr this high and vast desire, 
Unto immortal things still to aspire? 
Why doth our mind extend it beyond time 
And to that highest happiness even climb, 
If we be nought but what to sense we seem. 
And dust, as most of worldlings us esteem ? 
We be not made for earth, though here we come. 
More than the Embryon for the mother's womb ; 
It weeps to be made free, and we complain 
To leave this loathsome gaol of care and pain. ' 

Here did she pause, and vdth a mild aspect 
Did towards me those lamping twins direct ; 
The wonted rajrs I knew, and thrice essayed 
To answer make, thrice falt'ring tongue it stayed : 
And while upon that face I fed my sight, 
Methought she vanished up in Titan's light, 
Who gilding with his rays each hill and plain. 
Seemed to have brought the goldsmith's world again. 

DRtmMOND 

LINES ON THE TOMBS 
IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY 

Mortality, behold and fear f 

What a change of flesh is here ! 

Think how many royal bones 

Sleep within this heap of stones ; 

Here they lie had realms and lands. 

Who now want strength to stir their hands ; 

Where from their pulpits sealed with dust 

They preach, ' In greatness is no trust.' 

Here 's an acre sown indeed 

With the richest royall'st seed 

That the earth did e'er suck in. 

Since the first roan died for sin ; 
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Here the bones of birth have cried, 

* Though gods they were, as men they died ; ' 

Here are sands, ignoble things, 

Dropt from the mined sides of kings ; 

Here 's a world of pomp and state, 

Buried in dust, once dead by fate. 

BEAUMONT 

GLEN ALMAIN 
OR THE NARROW GLEN 

In this still place, remote from men. 

Sleeps Ossian, in the Narrow Glen ; 

In this still place, where murmurs on 

But one meek streamlet, only one : 

He sang of battles, and the breath 

Of stormy war, and violent death ; 

And should, methinks, when all was post, 

Have rightfully been laid at last 

Where rocks were rudely heaped, and rent 

As by a spirit turbulent ; 

Where sights were rough, and sounds were wild, 

And everything unreconciled ; 

In some complaining, dim retreat 

For fear and melancholy meet ; 

But this is calm ; there cannot be 

A more entire tranquillity. 

Does then the Bard sleep here indeed? 
Or is it but a groundless creed ? 
What matters it ? I blame them not 
Whose fancy in this lonely spot 
Was moved ; and in such way expressed 
Their notion of its perfect rest. 
A convent, even a hermit's ceU, 
Would break the silence of this ddl ; 
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It is not quiet, is not ease ; 
But something deeper far than these : 
The separation that is here 
Is of the grave ; and of austere 
Yet happy feelings of the dead : 
And therefore was it rightly said 
That Ossian, last of all his race, 
Lies buried in this lonely place. 

WORDSWORTH 



ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY 
CHURCHYARD 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea, 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight. 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds. 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning fli^t. 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds ; 

Save that from jronder ivy-mantled tower 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of such as, wandering near her secret bower. 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 

Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree's shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap, 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid. 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

The breezy call of incense-breathing mom, 

The svrallow twittering from the straw-boiih shed, 
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The cock's shrill clarion* or the echoing horn, 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall bum, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care ; 
No children run to lisp their sire's return, 
Or dimb his knees the envied kiss to share. 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 
Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke ; 
How jocund did they drive their team afield 1 
How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke I 

Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 
Then: homely jo3rs, and destiny obscure ; 
Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power. 
And all that beauty, all tlmt wealth e'er gave. 
Awaits alike the inevitable hour ;-^ 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

Nor you, ye Proud, impute to these the fault 
If Memory o'er their tomb no trophies raise, 
Where through the long-drawn aisle and fretted 

vault 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 

Can storied urn or animated bust 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can Honour's voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or Flattery soothe the dull cold ear of Death ? 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 
Hands, that the rod of empire might have swayed. 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre ; 
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But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne'er unroU ; 
Chill Penury repressed their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the souL 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen. 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 






Some village Hampden, that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood. 
Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest. 
Some Cromwell guiltless of his country's blood. 

The applause of listening senates to conunand, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise. 
To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land, 
And read their history in a nation's eyes. 

Their lot forbade ; nor circumscribed alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined ; 
Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne. 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind ; 

The struggling pangs of conscious Truth to hide 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous Shame, 
Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride 
With incense kindled at the Muse's flame. 

Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife. 
Their sober wishes never learned to stray ; 
Along the cool sequestered vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 

Yet ev'n these bones from insult to protect 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh. 
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With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture decked, 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 

Their name, their years, spelt by the unlettered 

Muse, 
The place of fame and elegy supply ; 
And many a holy text around she strews. 
That teach the rustic moralist to die. 

For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey. 
This pleasing anxious being e'er resigned, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day. 
Nor cast one longing lingering look behind? 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires ; 
Ev'n from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 
Ev'n in our ashes lire their wonted fires. 

For thee, who, mindful of the unhonoured dead. 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate ; 
If chance, by lonely Contemplation led, 
Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate, — 

Haply some hoary-headed swain may say, ^ 

* Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn 
Brushing with hasty steps the dews away. 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn ; 

* There at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high. 
His listless length at noon-tide would he stretch. 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 

' Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 
Muttering his vrayward fancies would he rove ; 
Now drooping, woeful-wan, like one forlorn. 
Or crazed with care, or crossed in hopdess love. 
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' One morn I missed him on the 'customed hfll. 
Along the heath, and near his favourite tree ; 
Another came ; nor yet beside the riU, 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he ; 

' The next with dirges due in sad array 

Slow through the church-way path we saw him 

borne, — 
Approach and read (for thou canst read) the lay 
Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn.' 

Thi Epitaph. 

Here rests his head upon the lap of Earth 
A Youth, to Fortune and to Fame unknown ; 
Fair Science frowned not on his humble birth. 
And Melancholy marked him for her own. 

Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere ; 
Heaven did a recompense as largely send ; 
He gavef to misery, all he had, a tear. 
He gained frx>m Heaven, 'twas all he wished, a 
friend. 

No farther seek his merits to disclose, 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
(There they alike in trembling hope repose,) 
The bosom of his Father and his God. 

GRAY 
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MORNING HYMN 



These are thy glorious worjcs, Parent of good. 
Almighty 1 Thine this universal frame. 
Thus wondrous fair ; Thyself how wondrous then I 
Unspeakable, who sitt'st above these heavens 
To us invisible, or dimly seen 
In these thy lowest works ; yet these declare 
Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine. 
Speak, ye who best can tell, ye sons of light. 
Angels ; for ye behold him, and with songs 
And choral symphonies, day without night. 
Circle his throne rejoicing ; ye in Heaven. 
On Earth join, all ye creatures, to extol 
Him first, him last, him midst, and without end. 
Fairest of stars, last in the train of night, 
If better thou belong not to the dawn. 
Sure pledge of day, that crown'st the smiling mom 
With thy bright circlet, praise him in thy sphere, 
While day arises, that sweet hour of prime. 
Thou Sun, of this great world both eye and soul, 
Acknowledge him thy greater ; sound his praise 
In thy eternal course, both when thou climb'st. 
And when high noon hast gained, and when thou 

fair St. 
Moon, that now meet'st the orient sun, now fli'st, 
With the fixed Stars, fixed in their orb that flies ; 
And ye, five other wandering Fires, that move 
In mystic dance not without song, resound 
His praise, who out of darkness called up light. 
Air, and. ye Elements, the eldest birth 
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Of Nature's womb, that in quaternion run 

Perpetual drde, multiform ; and mix 

And nourish all things ; let your ceaseless change 

Vary to our great Maker still new praise. 

Ye Mists and Exhalations, that now rise 

From hill or steaming lake, dusky or grey, 

Tin the sun paint your fleecy skirts with gold, 

In honour to the world's great Author rise ; 

Whether to deck with clouds the uncoloured sky. 

Or wet the thirsty earth with falling showers. 

Rising or falling still advance his praise. 

His praise, ye Winds, that from four quarters btow, 

Breathe soft or loud ; and, wave your tops, ye Ffiies, 

With every plant, in sign of worship wave. 

Fountains, and ye that warble, as je flow. 

Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his praise. 

Join voices, all ye living Souls : Ye Birds, 

That singing up to Heaven-gate ascend, 

Bear on 3rour wings and in your notes his praise. 

Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk 

The earth, and stately tread, or lowly creep ; 

Witness if I be silent, mom or even. 

To hill, or valley, foimtain, or fresh shade, 

Made vocal by my song, and taught his praise. 

Hail, Universal Lord, be bounteous still 

To give us only good ; and if the night 

Have gathered aught of evil, or concealed. 

Disperse it, as now light dispels the dark 1 

MILTON 



ON A DROP OF DEW 

Sbb how the orient dew 
Shed from the bosom of the mom 
Into the blowing roses. 
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(Yet CArdess of its mansion new, 
For the dear region where 'twas bom,) 

Round in itself indoses : 
And in its little globe's extent 
Frames as it can its native dement. 

How it the purple flower does slight 
Scarce touching where it lies, 
But gazing back upon the skies 
Shines with a mournful light ; 
Like its own tear, 
Because so long divided from the sphere. 

Restless it rolls and unsecure 

Trembling lest it grow impure : 

Till the warm sun pity its pain, 
And to the sides exhale it back again. 

So the soul, that drop, that ray 
Of the clear fountain of eternal day, 
Could it vrithin the human flower be seen, 

Rememb'ring still its former hdght, 

Shuns the sweet leaves and blossoms green ; 

And recollecting its own light 
Does in its pure and drcling thoughts express 
The greater heaven in an heaven less. 

In how coy a figure wound 
Every way it turns away : 
So the world excluding round 
Yet recdving in the day : 
Dark beneath, but bright above : 
Here disdaining, there in love. 
How loose and easy hence to go, 
How girt and ready to ascend. 
Moving but on a point below. 
It all about does upwards bend. 
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Such did the Manna's sacred dew distil ; 
White and entire though congealed and chill ; 
Congealed on earth, but does dissolving run 
Into the glories of th' Almighty Sun. 

MARVKLL 

MATINS 

I CANNOT ope mine eyes 
But thou art ready there to catch 
My morning soul and sacrifice : 
Then we must needs for that day make a match. 

My God, what is a heart ? 
Silver, or gold, or precious stone, 
Or star, or rainbow, or a part 
Of all these things, or all of them in one? 

My God, what is a heart. 
That thou should'st it so eye and woo. 
Pouring upon it all thy art. 
As if that thou hadst nothing else to do? 

Indeed man's whole estate 
Amounts (and richly) to serve thee : 
He did not heaven and earth create. 
Yet studies them, not Him by whom they be. 

Teach me thy love to know ; 
That this new light which now I see, 
May both the work and workman show ; 
Then by a sun-beam I will climb to thee. 

HERBERT 



Walk with thy fellow-creatures : note the hush 
And whispers amongst them. There's not a spring 
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Or leaf but hath his morning hymn ; each bush 
And oak doth know I AM. Canst thou not sing? 
O leave thy cares and follies 1 go this way, 
And thou art sure to prosper all the day. 

VAUGHAN 



NOX NOCTI INDICAT SCIENTIAM 

When I survey the bright 

Celestial sphere : 
So rich with jewels hung, that night 

Doth like an iEthiop bride appear ; 

My soul her wings doth spread 

And heavenward flies, 
Th' Almighty's mysteries to read 

In the large volumes of the sides. 

For the bright firmament 

Shoots forth no flame 
So silent, but is eloquent 

In speaking the Creator^s name. 

No unregarded star 

Contracts its light 
Into so small a character 

Removed fSar from our human sight, 

But if we stedfast look 

We shall discern 
In it as in some holy book. 

How man may heavenly knowledge learn. 

It tells the conqueror 

That far-stretcht power 
Which his proud dangers traffic for. 

Is but the triumph of an hoar. 
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That from the fiitheit North 

Somenatioo may 
Yet ttodiaooiicred issue forth 

And o'er his new-got conquest sway. 

Some nation yet shut in 

With hills of ice 
May be let out to scourge his sin, 

Till they shall equal him in Tioe. 

And then they likewise shall 

Their ruin have, 
For as your selves joar empires fall, 

And every kingdom hath a grave. 

Thus those celestial fires. 

Though seeming mute, 
The fSallacy of our desires 

And all the pride of life confute. 

For they have watched since first 

The world had birth : 
And found sin in itself accurst. 

And nothing permanent on earth. 

HABINGTON 



ETENIM RES CREATiE EXERTO CAPITE 

OBSERVANTES EXPECTANT REVELATIONEM 

FILIORUM DEI~<RoM. viiL 19) 

And do they so ? have they a sense 

Of aught but influence ? 
Can they their heads lift, and expect. 
And grocm too ? Why, the Elect 
Can do no more : my volumes 
They were all dull and dead ; 
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They judged them senseless and their state 

Wholly inanimate. 

Go, go ; seal up thy looks 

And bum thy books ! 

I would I were a stone, or tree, 

Or flower, by pedigree. 

Or some poor highway-herb, or spring 

To flow, or bird to sing ! 

Then should I tied to one sure state 

AU day expect my date ; 

But I am sadly loose and stray 

A giddy blast each way ; 

O let me not thus range ! 

Thou canst not change. 

VAUGHAN 



AN ODE 

The spacious firmament on high, 

With all the blue ethereal sky. 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 

Their great Original proclaim. 

Th' unwearied sun, from day to day. 

Does his Creator's power display ; 

And publishes to every land 

The work of an Almighty hand. 

Soon as the evening shades prevail. 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale ; 
And nightly, to the listening earth, 
Repeats the story of her birth : 
Whibt all the stars that roimd her bum, 
And all the planets in their tum, 
■Confirm the tidings as they roll. 
And spread the truth frx>m pole to pole. 
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RBLIGION 

What though in solemn sflenoe all 
More round the dark terrestrial ball ? 
What though no real Yoice, nor sound. 
Amidst their radiant orbs be found ? — 
In Reason's ear they all rejoice. 
And utter forth a glorious voice ; 
For ever singing, as they shine, 
' The hand that made us is divine.' 

ADDISON 



All are but parts of one stupendous whole. 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul ; 
That changed through all, and jret in all the same. 
Great in the earth, as in the ethereal frame, 
Warms in the sim, refreshes in the breese, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees. 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent. 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent ; 
Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part. 
As fiill, as perfect, in a hair as heart ; 
As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns. 
As the rapt seraph, that adores and bums : 
To him no high, no low, no great, no small ; 
He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals alL 

POPS 

god's providence 

Many are the sayings of the wise, 
In ancient and in modern books enrolled, 
Extolling patience as the truest fortitude ; 
And to the bearing well of all calamitjesi 
All chances incident to man's frail life, 
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Consolatories writ 

With studied argument, and much persuasion 

sought 
Lenient of grief and anxious thought : 
But with the afflicted in his pangs their sound 
Little prevails, or rather seems a tune 
Harsh, and of dissonant mood from bis complaint 7 
Unless he feel within 
Some source of consolation from above. 
Secret refreshings, that repair his strength. 
And Minting spirits uphold. 

God of our fathers I what is man. 
That thou towards him with hand so various, 
Or might I say contrarious, 
Temper 'st thy providence through his short 

course 
Not evenly, as thou rul'st 
The angelic orders, and inferior creatures mute. 
Irrational and brute ? 
Nor do I name of men the common rout, 
That, wandering loose about, 
Grow up and perish, as the summer-fly. 
Heads without name, no more remembered ; 
But such as thou hast solemnly elected. 
With gifts and graces eminently adorned, 
To some great work, thy glory. 
And people's safety, which in part they effect : 
Yet toward these thus dignified, thou oft. 
Amidst their highth of noon, 
Changest thy countenance, and thy hand, with 

no regard 
Of highest favours past 
From thee on them, or them to thee of service. 

Nor only dost degrade them, or remit 
To life obscured, which were a fair dismission, 
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But throw'st them lower than thou didst exalt 

them high ; 
Unseemly falls in human eye, 
Too grievous for the trespass or omission ; 
Oft leavest them to the hostile sword 
Of heathen and profane, their carcasses 
To dogs and fowls a prey, or else captived ; 
Or to the unjust tribunals, under .change of times, 
And condemnation of the ingrateful multitude. 
If these they 'scape, perhaps in poverty 
With sickness and disease thou bow'st them down. 
Painful diseases and deformed. 
In crude old age ; 

Though not disordinate, yet causeless suffering 
The punishment of dissolute days : in fine, 
Just, or unjust, alike seem miserable. 

For oft alike both come to evil end. 

• 

just are the ways of God, 

And justifiable to men. 

Unless there be, who think not God at all : 

If any be, they walk obscure ; 

For of such doctrine never was there school, 

But the heart of the fool. 

And no man therein doctor but himself. 

* 

All is best, though we oft doubt 

What the unsearchable dispose 

Of highest Wisdom brings about, 

And ever best found in the close. 

MILTON 



O YOUNGft freshg folk&, he or she, 

In which that love upgroweth with your age, 

Repaireth home fi-om worldly vanity. 
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And of your heart upcasteth the visage 
To thilkS God. that after his image 
You made, and tbinketh all nis but a fieur 
This world that passeth soon, as flowr& fair. 

And loveth Him the which that, right for love, 
Upon a cross, our soulfo for to buy, 
First starf ^ and rose, and sits in heaven above ; 
For he nil falsen no wight, dare I say, 
That will his heart all wholly on him lay ; 
And since he best to love is, and most meek. 
What needeth feigned lovfis for to seek ? 

CHAUCER 

QUIA AMORE LANGUEO 

In a valley of this restless mind 
I sought in mountain and in mead. 
Trusting a true love for to find. 
Upon an hill then took I heed ; 
A voice I heard (and near I yede ) ; 
In great doloiu* complaining tho : 
See, dear soul, how my sides bleed 
Quia amore langueo. 

Upon this hill I found a tree. 
Under the tree a man sitting ; 
From head to foot wounded was he, 
His hearte blood I saw bleeding. 
A seemly man to be a king, 
A gracious face to look unta 
I asked why he had paining ; 
[He said.] Quia amore langueo. 

I am true love that false was never ; 
My sister, man's soul, I loved her thus. 
1 Died. s Went. 
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Because we would in no wiae dissever 
I left my kingdom glorious. 
I purveyed her a palace fiill precious : 
She fled, I followed, I loved her so 
That I suffered this pain piteous 
Qitia amort lan^iuo. 

My fair love and my spouse bright 1 
I saved her fro beating, and she hath me bet ; 
I clothed her in grace and heavenly light. 
This bloody shirt she hath on me set ; 
For longing of love yet would I not let ; 
Sweete strokes are these : lo ! 
I have loved her ever as I her het 
Quia amort langueo, 

I crowned her with bliss and she me with thorn ; 

I led her to chamber and she me to die ; 

I brought her to worship and she me to scorn ; 

I did her reverence and she me viilany. 

To love that loveth is no maistry ; 

Her hate made never my love her foe — 

Ask me then no question why — 

Quia amort languto. 

Look unto mine handes, man ! 

These gloves were given me when I her sought ; 

They be not white, but red and wan ; 

Embroidered with blood my spouse them brought ; 

They will not off, I loose them nought, 

I woo her with them wherever she go, 

These hands for her so friendly fought 

Quia amort languto. 

Marvel not, man, though I sit still : 
See, love hath shod me wonder strait, 

1 Promised. 
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Buckled my feet, as was her will 

With sharp nails (well thoa mayest wait I) 

In my love was never desait, 

All my members I have opened her to ; 

My body I made her hearte's bait ^ 

Quia amore langueo. 

In my side I have made her nest ; 
Look in, how wide a wound is here 1 
This is her chamber, here shall she rest. 
That she and I may sleep in fere.* 
Here may she wash, if any filth were, 
Here is succour for all her woe ; 
Come when she will she shall have cheer 
Qtda amore langueo, 

I will abide till she be ready, 
I will her sue or she say nay ; 
If she be retchless I will be greedy. 
If she be dangerous I will her pray ; 
If she do weep, then bide I ne may : 
Mine arms been sfwead to clip her rae to. 
Cry once, I come : now, soul, assay 
Quia amore langueo. 

Fair love, let us go play : 

Apples been ripe in my gardine. 

I shall thee clothe in a new array, 

Thy meat shall be milk, honey, and Wine. 

Fair love, let us go dine : 

Thy sustenance is in my scrip, lo I 

Tairy not now, my fSair spouse mine, 

Quia amore langueo* 

If thou be foul I shall thee make clean, 
If thou be sick I shall thee heal. 
If thou mourn ought I shall thee mene ; % 
Spouse, why wilt thou not with me deal ? 
1 Resting-place. * Together. * Care for. 
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Foundest thou ever love so leal ? 
What wilt thou, soul, that I shall do ? 
I may not unkindly thee appeal 
Quia amort langueo. 

What shall I do now with my spouse 
But abide her of my gentleness. 
Till that she look out of her house 
Of fleshly affection ? love mine she is ; 
Her bed is made, her bobter is bliss, 
Her chamber is chosen ; is there none mo. 
Look out at the window of kindeness 
Quia amort langueo. 

My love is in her chamber : hold your peace I 

Make no noise, but let her sleep. 

My babe shall sufifer no disease, 

I may not hear my dear child weep. 

With my pap I shall her keep, 

Ne marvel ye not though I tend her to : 

This hole in my side had never been so deep. 

But quia amort langueo. 

Long and love thou never so high. 

My love is more than thine may be. 

Thou gladdest, thou weepest, I sit thee by : 

Yet wouldst thou once, love, look at me ! 

Should I always feede thee 

With children's meat ? nay, love, not so I 

I will prove thy love with adversity. 

Quia amort lauguoo. 

Wax not weaiy, mine own wife 1 
What meed is aye to live in comfort ? 
In tribulation I reign more rife 
Ofter times than in disport 
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In Weal and in woe I am aye to support ; 

Mine own wife, go not me fro I 

Thy meed is marked, when thou art mort : 

Quia amore langueo. 

ANON. 



THE BURNING BABE 

As I in hoary winter's night stood shivering in the snow, 
Surprised I was with sudden heat which made my heart 

to glow. 
And lifting up a fearful eye to view what fire was near, 
A pretty babe all burning bright did in the air appear. 
Who scorchM with excessive heat such floods of tears 

did shed, 
As though his floods should quench his flames which 

with his tears were fed ; 
Alas, quoth he, but newly born in fiery heats I fry. 
Yet none approach to warm their hearts or fed my fire 

but I! 
My faultless breast the furnace is, the fuel wounding 

thorns; ' 

Love is the fire and sighs the smoke, the ashes shame 

and scorns ; 
The fuel Justice layeth on, and Mercy Uows the coals ; 
The metal in this furnace wrought are men)^ defilM 

souls; 
For which, as now on fire I am, to work them to their 

good. 
So will I melt into a bath, to wash them in my blood. 
With this he vanished out of sight, and swiftly shrunk 

away; 
And straight I callM unto mind, that it was Christmas 

day. 

SOUTHWELL 
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Ybt if His Majesty, our sotereign lord 

Should of his own accord 

Friendly himself invite, 

And say, ' I'll be your guest to-morrow night,' 

How should we stir ourselves, call and command 

All hands to work ! * Let no man idle stand. 

Set me fine Spanish tables in the hall, 

See they be fitted all ; 

Let there be room to eat, 

And order taken that there want no meat. 

See every sconce and candlestick made bright, 

That without tapers they may give a li^tt 

Look to the presence ; are the carpets spcead. 

The dais o*er the head. 

The ctishions in the chairs. 

And all the candles lighted on the stairs? 

Pterfurae the chambers, and in any case 

Let each man give attendance in his place.' 

Thus if the king were coming would we do, 

And 'twere good reason too ; 

For 'tis a duteous thing 

To show all honour to an earthly king. 

And alter all our travail and our cost. 

So he be pleased, to think no labour lost. 

But at the coming of the King of Heaven 

All 's set at six and seven : 

We wallow in our sin, 

Christ cannot find a diamber in the inn. 

We entertain him always like a stranger, 

And as at first still lodge him in the manger. 

ANOH. 
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ON THE MORNING OF CHRIST's 
NATIVITY 

This is the month, and this the happy morn, 
Wherein the Son of Heaven's eternal King, 
Of wedded Maid, and Virgin Mother bom, 
Our great redemption from above did bring ; 
For so the holy sages once did sing. 

That he om- deadly forfeit should release, 
And with his Father work us a perpetual peace. 

That glorious form, that light unsufferable, 
And that far-beaming blaze of majesty. 
Wherewith he wont at Heaven's high council-table 
To sit the midst of Trinal Unity, 
He laid aside ; and, here with us to be, 
Forsook the courts of everlasting day, 
And chose with us a darksome house of mortal clay. 

Say, heavenly Muse, shall not thy sacred vein 

Afford a present to the Infant God ? 

Hast thou no verse, no hynm, or solemn strain. 

To welcome him to this his new abode, 

Now, while the heaven, by the sun's team untrod. 

Hath took no print of the approach in g lifi^t. 
And all the spangled host keep watch in squadrons 
bright? 

See how from far upon the eastern road 
The star-led wizards haste with odours sweet ; 
Oh I run, prevent them with thy humble ode. 
And lay it lowly at his blessed feet ; 
Have thou the honour first thy Lord to greet. 

And join thy voice unto the angd choir. 
From out his secret altar touched with hallowed ire. 
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THE HYMN 

It was the winter wild, 
While the Heaven-born child 

All meanly wrapt in the rude manger lies ; 
Natmv in awe to him 
Had dofifed her gaudy trim, 

With her great Master so to sympathise ; 
It was no season then for her 
To wanton with the sun, her lusty paramour. 

Only, with speeches fair, 
She woos the gentle air, 

To hide her guilty front with innocent snow, 
And on her naked shame, 
Pollute with sinful blame. 

The saintly veil of maiden white to throw ; 
Confounded, that her Maker's eyes 
Should look so near upon her foul deformities. 

But he, her fears to cease, 

Sent down the meek-eyed Peace ; 

She, crowned with olive green, came softly-sliding 
Down through the turning sphere. 
His ready harbinger. 

With turtle wing the amorous clouds dividing ; 
And, waving wide her myrtle wand. 
She strikes an universal peace through sea and land. 

No war, or battle's sound. 
Was heard the world around ; 

The idle spear and shield were high up hung ; 
The hookM chariot stood 
Unstained with hostile blood ; 

The trumpet spake not to the armM throng ; 
And kings sat still with awfiil eye, 
As if they surely knew their sovran Lord was by. 
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But peaceful was the night 
Wherein the Prince of Light 

His reign of peace upon the earth began ; 
The winds, with wonder whist, 
Smoothly the waters kissed. 

Whispering new joys to the mild ocean, 
Who now hath quite forgot to rave. 
While birds of calm sit brooding on the charmM wave. 

The stars, with deep amaze. 
Stand fixed in steadfast gaze. 

Bending one way their precious influence. 
And will not take their flight 
For all the morning light, 

Or Lucifer that often warned them thence ; 
But in their ghmmering orbs did glow, 
Until their Lord himself bespake. and bid them go. 

And, though the shady gloom 
Had given day her room. 

The sun himself withheld his wonted speed. 
And hid his head for shame, 
As his inferior flame 

The new enlightened world no more should need ; 
He saw a greater Sun appear 
Than his bright throne or burning axle-tree could bear. 

The shepherds on the lawn. » 
Or ere the point of dawn, 

Sat simply chatting in a rustic row ; 
Full little thought they then. 
That the mighty Pan 

Was kindly come to live with them below ; 
Perhaps their loves, or else their sheep, 
Was all that did their silly thoughts so busy keep. 
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When such music sweet 
Their hearts and ears did greet. 

As never was by mortal finger ttrook ; 
Divinely-warbled voice 
Answering the stringM noise, 

As all their souls in blissful rapture took ; 
The air, such pleasure loth to lose, 
With thousand echoes still prolongs each heavenly dose. 

Nature, that heard such sound, 
Beneath the hollow round 

Of Cynthia's seat, the airy region thrilling, 
Now was almost won 
To think her part was done. 

And that her reign had here its last fulfilling ; 
She knew such harmony alone 
Could hold all Heaven and Earth in happier union. 

At last surrounds their sight 
A gk>be of circular light. 

That with long beams the shame-faced Nig^t arrayed ; 
The hdmM Cherubim, 
And sworded Seraphim, 

Are seen in glittering ranks with wings displayed, 
Harping in loud and solemn choir. 
With unezpressive notes, to Heaven's new-bom Heir. 

Such music as ('tis said) 
Before was never made, 

But when of old the Sons of Morning sung, 
While the Creator great 
His constellations set, 

And the well-balanced world on hinges hung. 
And cast the dark foundations deep. 
And bid the weltering waves their oosy channel keep. 
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Ring out, ye crystal Spheres ! 
Once bless our human ears 

(If ye have power to touch our senses so), » 

And let your silver chime 
Move in melodious time ; 

And let the bass of Heaven's deep organ blow, 
And with your ninefold harmony, 
Make up full consort to the angelic symphony. 

For if such holy song 
Enwrap our fancy long, 

Time will run back, and fetch the age of gold ; 
And speckled Vanity 
Will sicken soon and die ; 

And leprous Sin will melt from earthly mould ; 
And Hell itself will pass away. 
And leave her dolorous mansions to the peering day. 

Yea, Truth and Justice then 
Will down return to men, 

Orbed in a rainbow ; and, like glories wearing. 
Mercy will sit between, 
Throned in celestial sheen, 

With radiant feet the tissued clouds down steering : 
And Heaven, as at some festival. 
Will open wide the gates of her high palace hall 

But wisest Fate says No, 
This must not yet be so. 

The Babe lies yet in smiling infancy. 
That on the bitter cross 
Must redeem our loss, 

So both himself and us to glorify ; 
Yet first, to those ychained in sleep. 
The wakeful trump of doom must thunder throng the 
deep, 
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With such a horrid clang 
As on Moont Sinai rang, 

While the red fire and smouldering cloads outbrake ; 
The aged earth aghast, 
With terror of that blast. 

Shall from the surface to the centre shake ; 
When, at the world's last session, 
The dreadful Judge in middle air shall spread bis throne. 

And then at last our bliss 
Full and perfect is, 

But now begins ; for from this happy day 
The old Dragon, under ground 
In straiter limits bound, 

Not half so far casts his usurpM sway, 
And, wroth to see his kingdom fail, 
Swindges the scaly horror of his folded tail 

The oracles are dumb, 
No voice or hideous hum 

Rtms through the archM roof in words deceiving. 
Apollo from his shrine 
Can no more divine, 

With hollow shriek the steep of Delphos leaving. 
No nightly trance, or breathed spell. 
Inspires the pale-eyed priest from the prophetic cell. 

The lonely mountains o'er 
And the resounding shore, 

A voice of weeping heard and loud lament ; 
From haunted spring and dale, 
Edged with poplar pale, 

The parting Genhis is with sighing sent ; 
With flower-inwoven tresses torn 
The Nymphs in twilight shade of tangled thickets mourn. 
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In consecrated earth, 
And on the holy hearth, 

The Lars and Lemures moan with midnight plaint ; 
In urns and altars round, 
A drear and dying sound 

Affrights the Flamens at their service quaint ; 
And the chill marble seems to sweat, 
While each peculiar Power foregoes his wonted seat 

Peor and Baalim 
Forsake their temples dim, 

With that twice battered god of Palestine ; 
And moonM Ashtaroth, 
Heavoi's queen and mother both, 

Now sits not girt with tapers' holy shine ; 
The Lybic Hammon shrinks his horn, 
In vain the Tyrian maids their wounded Thammuz 
mourn. 

And sullen Moloch, fled, 
Hath left in shadows dread 

His burning idol all of blackest hue ; 
In vain, with cymbals' ring, 
They call the grisly king. 

In dismal dance about the furnace blue ; 
The brutish gods of Nile as fast, 
Isis and Orus, and the dog Anubis, haste. 

Nor is Osiris seen 

In Memphian grove or green. 

Trampling the unshowered grass with lowings loud ; 
Nor can he be at rest 
Within his sacred chest ; 

Nought but profoundest Hell can be his shroud ; 
In vain with timbreled anthems dark 
The sable-stolM sorcerers bear his worshipped ark. 

VOL. II. X 
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He feels from Judah's land 
The dreaded Infant's hand, 

The rays of Bethlehem blind his dasky tjn ; 
Nor all the gods beside 
Longer dare abide, 

Nor Tjrpbon huge ending in snaky twine ; 
Our Babe, to show his Godhead true, 
Can in his swaddling bonds control the damnM crew. 

So when the sun in bed, 
Curtained with cloudy red, 

PiUows his chin upon an orient wave, 
The floddng shadows pale 
TVoop to the infernal jail. 

Each fettered ghost slips to his several grave ; 
And the yellow-skirted fa]rs 
Fly after the night-steeds, leaving their moon-loved maze. 

Bat see, the Virgin blest 
Hath laid her Babe to rest ; 

Time is, our tedious song should here have ending ; 
Heaven's youngest-teemM star 
Hath fixed her polished car. 

Her sleeping Lord with handnuud lamp attending ; 
And all about the courtly stable 
Bright-harnessed angels sit in order serviceable. 

MILTON 

GOOD FRIDAY 
RIDING WESTWARD 

Hbncb is't that I am carried towards the west 
This day, when my soul's form bends to the east ; 
Yet dare I almost be glad, I do not see 
That spectacle of too much weight for me. 
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Who sees God's face, that is selMife, must die ; 
What a death were it then to see God die ? 
It made his own lieutenant, Nature, shrink ; 
It made his footstool crack, and the sun wink. 
Could I behold those hands which span the poles. 
And tune all spheres at once, pierced with those 

holes ? 
Could I behold that endless height, which is 
Zenith to us and our Antipodes, 
Humbled below us? or that blood, which is 
The seat of all our souls, if not of his, 
Made dirt of dust? or that flesh, which was worn 
Bj God for his apparel, ragf^ed and torn ? 
Though these things as I ride be from mine eye, 
They 're present yet unto my memory, 
For that looks towards them ; and Thou look'st 

towards me, 

Saviour, as Thou hang'st upon the tree. 

1 turn my back to thee, but to receive 
Corrections ; till thy mercies bid thee leave. 
O think me worth thine anger, punish me, 
Bum off my rust, and my deformity ; 
Restore thine image so much by thy grace. 
That thou may'st know me, and I '11 turn my &ce. 

DONNR 



EASTER DAY 

Sleep, sleep, old Sun. thou canst not have re-past 
As yet the wound, thou took'st on Friday last ; 
Sleep then, and rest : the world may bear thy stay, 
A better Sun rose before thee to-day ; 
Who, not content t' enlighten all that dwell 
On the Earth's face as thou, enlightened Hell ; 
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And made the dark fires languish in that vale, 
As at thy presence here our fires grow pale : 
Whose body having walked on Earth, and now 
Hast'ning to Heav'n, would, that he might allow 
Himself unto all stations and fill all. 
For these three days become a mineral. 
He was all gold, when he lay down, but rose 
All tincture ; and doth not alone dispose 
Leaden and iron wills to good, but is 
Of pow'r to make ev'n sinful flesh like his. 

DONNE 

Awake, sad heart, whom sorrow ever drowns ; 

Take up thine eyes, which feed on earth ; 
Unfold thy forehead gathered into frowns : 

Thy Saviour comes, and with him mirth : 

Awake, awake ; 
And with a thankful heart his comforts take. 

/ got me /lowers to straw thy way ; 
I got me doughs o^ many a tree : 
But thou wast up by break of day ^ 
And brought St thy sweets along with thee. 

HERBERT 

THE SECOND ADVENT 

Ah, what time wilt thou come ? when shall 

that cry, 
The Bridegroom *s coming, fill the sky ? 
Shall it in the evening run 
When our words and works are done? 
Or will thy all-surprising light 
Break at midnight ? 
Or shall these early fragrant hours 
Unlock thy bowers, 
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And with their blush of light descry 
Thy locks crowned with eternity ? 
Indeed it is the only time 
That with thy glory doth best chime ; 
All now are stirring, ev'ry field 

Full hymns doth yield ; 
The whole creation shakes off night, 
And for thy shadow looks the light ; 
Stars now vanish without number, 
Sleepy planets set and slumber, 
The pursy clouds disband and scatter, 
All expect some sudden matter. 
Not one beam triumphs, but from far 

That morning star. 

O at what time soever Thou 

Unknown to us the heavens wilt bow, 

And with thy Angels in the van 

Descend to judge poor careless man. 

Grant I may not like puddle lie 

In a comipt security ; 

Where if a traveller water crave 

He finds it dead, and in a grave. 

But as this restless vocal spring 

All day and night doth run and sing. 

And though here bom, yet is acquainted 

Elsewhere, and flowing keeps untainted ; 

So let me all my busy age 

In thy free services engage. 

VAUGHAN 

man's medley 
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Hakk, how the birds do sing, 
And woods do ring. 
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All aeat m e s have their joyt mmI man hath Us. 
Yet if we rightly measure, 
Man's joy and pleasure 
Rather hereafter than in present is^ 

To this life things of sense 

Make their pretence; 
In th' other Angels have a right by hirth ; 
Man ties them both alone 
And makes them one 
"With th' one hand touching beaioi, with th' other 
H earth. 

It But as his jays are double, 

■I So is his trouble ; 

He hath two winters, other things but one ; 
Both frosts and thoughts do nip. 
And bite his lip ; 
And he of all things fears two deaths alone. 

Yet ev'n the greatest grieis 

May be reliefr. 
Could he but take them right and in their w«ys ; 
Happy is he, whose heart 

Hath found the art 
To turn his double pains to doable praise. 
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Hk that is weary, let him sit 

My soul would stir 

And trade in courtesies and wit, 
Quitting the fur 

To cold complexions needing it 

Man is no star, but a quick coal 
Of mortal fin: 
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Who Uows it not. nor doth control 

A faint desire, 
Lets his own ashes choke his sooL 

When th' elements did for place contest 
With him, whose will 

Ordained the highest to be best ; 
The earth sat still, 

And by the others is opprest. 

Life is a business, not good cheer ; 

Ever in wars. 
The son still shineth there or here. 

Whereas the stars 
Watch an advantage to appear. 

Oh, that I were an orange-tree, 

That busy plant 1 
Then should I ever laden be, 
And never want 
Some fruit for him that dressed me. 

Bat we are still too young or old ; 

The man is gone. 
Before we do our wares unfold : 

So we freese on, 
Until the grave increase our cold. 



VI 



THE PULLEY 

Whkn God at first made Bifan, 
Having a glass of blessings standing by ; 
Let us (said he) pour on him all we can : 
Let the world's riches, which dispenW lie. 

Contract into a span. 
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So strength first made a way ; 
Tben beauty flowed ; then wisdom, honour, 

pleasure: 
When almost all was out, God made a stay, 
Pferoeiving that alone, of all his treasure. 

Rest in the bottom lay. 

For if I should (said he) 
Bestow this jewel also on my creature, 
He would adore my gifts instead of me. 
And rest in Nature, not the God of Nattu% : 

So both should losers be. 

Yet let him keep the rest. 
But keep them with repining restlessness : 
Let him be rich and weary, that at least, 
If goodness lead him not, yet weariness 

May toss him to my breast 

HERBERT 



THE MINISTRY OF ANGELS 

And is there care in heaven ? And is there love 
In heavenly spirits to these creatures base 
That may compassion of their evils move ? 
There is : else much more wretched were the case 
Of men than beasts. But O, th' exceeding grace 
Of highest God that loves his creatures so 
And all his works with mercy doth embrace 
That blessM angels he sends to and fro 
To serve to wicked man, to serve his wicked foe. 

How oft do they their silver bowers leave 
To come to succour us that succour want I 
How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
The flitting skies, like flying Piu^uivant 
Against foul fiends to aid us militant I 
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They for us fight, they watch and duly ward 

And their bright squadrons round about us plant ; 

And all for love and nothing for reward. 

O why should heavenly God to man have such 

regard? 

SPKNSKR 



A HYMN TO THE NAME AND HONOUR 
OF THE ADMIRABLE SAINT TERESA 

LOVK, thou art absolute, sole Lord 

Of life and death. To prove the word. 

We '11 now appeal to none of all 

Those thy old soldiers, great and tall. 

Ripe men of martyrdom, that could reach down 

With strong arms their triumphant crown : 

Such as could with lusty breath 

Speak loud, unto the face of death, 

Their great Lord's glorious name ; to none 

Of those whose spacious bosoms spread a throne 

For love at large to fill ; spare blood and sweat : 

We '11 see Him take a private seat. 

And make His mansion in the mild 

And milky soul of a soft child. 

Scarce has she learnt to lisp a name 

Of martyr, yet she thinks it shame 

Life should so long play with that breath 

Which spent can buy so brave a death. 

She never undertook to know 

What death with love should have to do. 

Nor has she e'er yet understood 

Why, to show love, she should shed blood ; 

Yet, though she cannot tell you why. 

She can love, and she cap die. 
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Setrce luui she blood enongfa to nmlBe 
A guilty sword blush for her sake ; 
Yet has a heart dares hope to prow 
How much less strong is death than kne. 

Since *tis not to be had at home. 

She'll travel for a martyrdom. 

No home for her, confesses she, 

Bat where she may a martyr be. 

She'll to the Moors, smd trade with them, 

For this unvalued diadem ; 

She offers them her dearest breath. 

With Christ's name in 't, in change for death : 

She '11 bargain with them, and win give 

Them God, and teach them how to live 

In Him ; or, if they this deny, 

For Him she 'U teach them how to die. 

So shall she leave amongst them sown 

Her Lord's blood, or at least her own. 

Farewell then, all the world, adieu t 
Teresa is no more for you. 
Farewell all pleasures, sports, and Joys, 
Never till now esteemM toys f 
Farewell whatever dear may be, 
Mother's arms, or father's knee ! 
Farewell house, and farewell home ! 
She 's for the Moors and Martyrdom. 

Sweet, not so fast ; lo I thy fair spouse. 
Whom thou seek'st with so swift vows, 
Calls thee back, and bids thee oome 
T* embrace a milder martyrdom. 

O, how oft shalt thou complain 
Of a sweet and subtle pain t 
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Of intolermUe joys I 
Of a death, in which who dies 
Loves his death, and dies again. 
And would for ever so be slain ; 
And lives and dies, and knows not why 
To live, but that be still may die. 
How kindly will thy gentle heart 
Kiss the sweetly-killing dart 1 
And close in his embraces keep 
Those delicious wounds, that weep 
Balsam, to heal themselves with thus, 
When these thy deaths, so numerous. 
Shall all at once die into one. 
And melt thy soul's sweet mansion ; 
Like a soft lump of incense, hasted 
By too hot a fire, and wasted 
Into perfuming clouds, so fast 
Shalt thou exhale to heaven at last 
In a resolving sigh, and then, — 
O, what ? Ask not the tongues of men. 



Angels cannot tell ; suffice, 
Thyself shalt feel thine own full joys, 
And hold them fast for ever there. 
So soon as thou shalt first appear. 
The moon of maiden stars, thy white 
Mistress, attended by such bright 
Souls as thy shining self, shall coom^ 
And in her first ranks make thee rooai ; 
Where, 'mongst her snowy family, 
Immortal welcomes wait for thee. 
O, what ddight, when she shall slaiid 
And teach thy lips heaven, with her hand. 
On which thou now may'st to thy wisbm 
Heap up thy oonsecnoed kiaies. 



\ 
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« What joy shall seise thy soul, when she. 
Bending her blessed eyes on thee, 
Those second smiles of heaven, shall dart 
Her mild rays through thy melting heart i 

Angels, thy old friends, there shall greet thee. 

Glad at their old home now to meet thee. 

All thy good works which went before, 

And waited for thee at the door, 

Shadl own thee there ; and all in one 

Weave a constellation 

Of crowns, with which the king, thy spouse. 

Shall build up thy triumphant brows. 

All thy old woes shall now smile on thee, 

And thy pains sit bright upon thee : 

All thy sorrows here shall shine, 

And thy sufferings be divine. 

Tears shall take comfort, and turn gems. 

And wrongs repent to diadems. 

Even thy death shall live ; and new 

Dress the soul which late they slew. 

Thy wounds shall blush to such bright scars 

As keep account of the Lamb's wars. 

Those rare works, where thou shalt leave writ 
Love's noble history, with wit 
Taught thee by none but Him, while here 
They feed our souls, shall clothe thine there. 
Each heavenly word by whose hid flame 
Our hard hearts shall strike fire, the same 
Shall flourish on thy brows ; and be 
Both fire to us and flame to thee ; 
Whose light shall live bright in thy face 
By glory, in our hearts by grace. 
Thou shalt look round about, and see 
Thousands of crowned souls throng to be 
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•Themselves thy crown, sons of thy vows. 
The virgin-births with which thy spouse 
Made fruitful thy fair soul ; go now. 
And with them all about thee bow 
To Him ; put on, Hell say, put on, 

* My rosy love, that thy rich zone. 

Sparkling with the sacred flames 

Of thousand souls, whose happy names 

Heaven keeps upon thy score : thy bright 

Life brought them first to kiss the light 

That kindled them to stars ; and so 

Thou with the Lamb, thy Lord, shalt go. 

And, wheresoe'er He sets His white 

Steps, walk with Him those ways of light, 

Which who in death would live to see, 

Must learn in life to die like thee. 

CRASHAW 

UPON THE BOOK AND PICTURE OF THE 

SERAPHICAL SAINT TERESA 

From The Flaming Heart. 

O THOU undaunted daughter of desires i 

By all thy dower of lights and fires ; 

By all the eagle in thee, all the dove ; 

By all thy lives and deaths of love ; 

By thy large draughts of intellectual day, 

And by thy thirsts of love more large than they ; 

By all thy brim-filled bowls of fierce desire. 

By thy last morning's draught of liquid fire ; 

By the full kingdom of that final kiss 

That seized thy parting sotil, and sealed thee His ; 

By all the Heav'n thou hast in Him 

(Fair sister of the seraphim !) 

By all of Him we have in thee ; 
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nothing of thyself in me. 
Let me so read thy life, that I 
Unto all life of mine may die. 

CRASH AW 

AT A SOLEMN MUSIC 

Blest pair of Sjrrens, pledges of Heaven's joy. 
Sphere-born harmonious sisters, Voice and Verse. 
Wed your divine sounds, and mixed power employ, 
Dead things with inbreathed sense able to pieroe ; 
And to our high-raised phantasy present 
That undisturbM song of pure concent, 
Aye sung before the sapphire-coloured throne 
To Him that sits thereon, 
With saintly shout, and solemn jubilee ; 
Where the bright Seraphim, in burning row, 
Their loud up-lifted angel trumpets blow ; 
And the cherubic host, in thousand quires. 
Touch their immortal harps of golden wires. 
With those just Spirits that wear victorious palms, 
Hymns devout and holy psalms 
Singing everlastingly : 
That we on earth, with undiscording voice. 
May rightly answer that melodious noise ; 
As once we did, till disproportioned sin 
Jarred against Nature's chime, and with harsh din 
Broke the fair music that all creatures made 
To their great Lord, whose love their motion swayed 
In perfect diapason, whilst they stood 
In first obedience, and their state of good. 
O, may we soon again renew that song. 
And keep in tune with Heaven, till God ere long 
To his celestial concert us unite 
To live with Him, and sing in endless mom of light. 

MILTON 
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CHURCH MUSIC 



Sweetest of sweets, I thank you : when displeasure 
Did through my body wound my mind, 

You took me thence, and in your house of pleasure 
A dainty lodging me assigned. 

Now I in you without a body move. 

Rising and falling with your wings : 
We both together sweetly life and love. 

Yet say sometimes, God htlppoor kittgs, 

HERBERT 

THE RETREAT 

Happt those early days, when I 
Shined in my angel-infancy I 
Before I understood this place 
Appointed for my second race. 
Or taught my soul to fancy ought 
But a white, celestial thought ; 
When yet I had not walked above 
A mile or two from my first love, 
And looking back— at that short space — 
Could see a glimpse of His bright face ; 
When on some gilded cloud or flower 
My gazing soul would dwell an hour, 
And in those weaker glories spy 
Some shadows of eternity ; 
Before I taught my tongue to wound 
My conscience with a sinful sound, 
Or had the black art to dispense, 
A sev'ral sin to every sense, 
But felt through all this fleshly dress 
Bright shoots of everlastingness. 
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O how I long to travel back. 

And tread again that ancient track ! 

That I might once more reach that plain, 

Where first I left my glorious train ; 

From whence th' enlightened spirit sees 

That shady city of palm trees. 

But ah ! my soul with too much stay 

Is drunk, and staggers in the way I 

Some men a forward motion love. 

But I by backward steps would move ; 

And when this dust falls to the urn. 

In that state I came, return. 

VAUGHAN 



Give me my scallop-shell of quiet. 

My sta£f of faith to walk upon. 
My scrip of joy, immortal diet. 

My bottle of salvation, 
My gown of glory, hope's true gage ; 
And thus I '11 take my pilgrimagCi 

Blood must be my body's balmer ; 

No other balm will there be given ; 
Whilst my soul, like quiet palmer, 

Travelleth towards the land of heaven : 
Over the silver mountains. 
Where spring the nectar fountains : 
There will I kiss 
The bowl of bliss ; 
And drink mine everlasting fill 
Upon every milken hill, 
My soul will be a-dry before ; 
But after, it will thirst no more. 

RALEGH 
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Weighing the steadfastness and state 

Of some mean things which here below reside, 
Where birds like watchful clocks the noiseless date 

And intercourse of times divide, 
Where bees at night get home and hive, and 
flowers, 

Early as well as late. 
Rise with the sun, and set in the same boMrers ; 

I would, said I, my God would give 

The staidness of these things to man ! for these 
To His divine appointments ever cleave. 

And no new business breaks their peace ; 
The birds nor sow nor reap, yet sup and dine, 

The flowers without clothes live, 
Yet Solomon was never drest so fine. 



Nfan hath still either toys or care ; 

He hath no root, nor to one place is tied. 
But ever restless and irregular 

About this earth doth run and ride. 
He knows he hath a home, but scarce knows 
where; 
He says it is so far 
That he hath quite forgot how to go there. 

He knocks at alMoors, strays and roams ; 

Nay hath not so much wit as some stones have 
Which in the darkest nights point to their homes. 

By some hid sense their Maker gave ; 
Man is the shuttle to whose winding quest 

And passage through these looms 
God ordered motion, but ordained no rest. 

VAUGHAN 
VOL. II. Y 
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THE COLLAR 

I STRUCK the board, and cried, No more ; 

I will abroad. 
What, shall I ever sigh and pine? 
My lines and life are free, free as the road. 
Loose as the wind, as large as store. 

Shall I be still in suit ? 
Have I no harvest but a thorn 
To let me blood, and not restore 
What I have lost with cordial fruit? 

Sure there was wine 
Before my sighs did dry it ; there was com 
Before my tears did drown it. 
Is the year only lost to me ? 
Have I no bays to crown it ? 
No flowers, no garlands gay ? All blasted ? 

All wasted ? 
Not so, my heart ; but there is fruit, 

And thou hast hands. 
Recover all thy sigh-blown age 
On double pleasures : leave thy cold dispute 
Of what is fit, and not ; forsake thy cage. 

Thy rope of sands. 
Which petty thoughts have made, and made to thee 
Good cable to enforce and draw. 

And be thy law. 
While thou didst wink and wouldst not see. 

Away: take heed, 

I will abroad. 
Call in thy death's-head there : tie up thy fesr& 

He that forbears 

To suit and serve his need 
Deserves his load. 
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But as I raved and grew more fierce and wild 

At every word, 
Methought I heard one calling Ckild^ 

And I replied My Lord, 

HERBERT 



A DIALOGUE 

Sweetest Saviour, if my soul 
Were but worth the having, 
Quickly should I then control 

Any thought of waving. 
But when all my care and pains 
Cannot give the name of gains 
To thy wretch so full of stains ; 
What delight or hope remains ? 

Whatt child, is ike balance thine. 
Thine the poise and measure f 

If I say, Thou shall be mine. 
Finger not my treasure. 

What the gains in having thee 

Do amount to, only he. 

Who for man was sold, can su; 

That transferred th' accounts to me. 

But I can see no merit. 

Leading to this favour. 
So th6 way to fit me for it 

Is beyond my savour. 
As the reason then is thine. 
So the way is none of mine ; 
I disclaim the whole design. 
Sin disclaims and I resign. 
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That is all, if that I could 

Get without reining; 

And my clay my creature would 

Follow my resigning. 
That as I did freely paH 
With my glory and desert. 
Left all joys to feel all smart — 

Ah, no more ; thou break'st my heart. 

HERBERT 



A DIALOGUE 
BETWEEN THE SOUL AND THE BODY 

SouL Ay me, poor soul, whom bound in sinful chains 
l*his wretched body keeps against my will 1 

Body, Ay me, poor body, whom for all my pains, 
This froward soul causeless condemneth stilL 

Soul, Causeless ? whenas thou striv'st to sin each day I 

Body, Causeless ; whenas I strive thee to obey. 

SouU Thou art the means by which I fall to sin. 

Body, Thou art the cause that sett'st this means a-work. 

Soul, No part of thee that hath not faulty bin. 

Body, I shew the poison that in thee doth lurk. 

Soul, I shall be pure whenso I part from thee. 

Body, So were I now but that thou stainest me. 

A. w. 

A DIALOGUE BETWEEN THE RESOLVED SOUL 
AND CREATED PLEASURE 

Courage t my soul I now learn to wield 
The weight of thine immortal shield I 
Close on thy head thy helmet bright I 
Balance thy sword against the fight I 
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Su whtre an army, strong as fair , 
With silken banners spreads the air I 

New if thou be*st that thing divine. 

In this da/s combat , let it shine/ 

And shew that Nature wants an art 
To conquer one resolvid heart. 

Pleasure 

Welcome, the Creatioii's guest 
Lord of Earth, and Heaven's Heir, 
Lay aside that warlike crest, 
And of Nature's banquet share ! 
Where the souls of firuits and flowers 
Stand prepared to heighten yours 1 

Soul 

I sup above : and cannot stay 
To bait so long upon the way. 

Pleasure 
On these downy pillows lie I 
Whose soft plumes will thither fly : 
On these roses ! strewed so plain. 
Lest one leaf thy side should strain. 

Soul 
My gentler rest is on a thought ; 
Conscious of doing what I ought. 

Pleasure 
Hark, how Music then prepares 
For thy stay these charming airs 1 
Which the posting winds recall, 
And suspend the river's fall. 

Soul 
Had I but any time to lose, 
On this I would it all dispose. 



i 
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Ceaae Temptor 1 None am diain a nfaid 
Witom this sweet cfaofdafe oumot bind. 

CJUnu 

Earth cannot skew so brain a sight 

As when a singU soul does fence 

The batteries of alluring sense ; 

And Heaven views it with delight. 

Then persevere / for still new charges sound; 

And if thou overcom'st, thou shall be crowned/ 

Pleasure 

All that *s costly, fidr, and sweet 

Which scatteringly doth shine. 
Shall within one Beauty meet ; 

And she be only thine ! 

Soul 

If things of sight such heavens be, 
What heavens are those we cannot see? 

Pleasure 

Whereaoe'er thy foot shall go, 

The minted gold shall lie ; 
Till thou purchase all below, 

And want new worlds to buy 1 

Soul 

Were 't not a price, who 'Id value gold ? 
And that 's worth nought that can be sold. 

Pleasure 

Wilt thou all the glory have, 

That war or peace commend ? 
Half the world shall be thy slave, 

i'he other half thy friend ! 
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Soul 

What friends ! if to myself untrue? 
What slaves ! unless I captive you ? 

Pleasure 

Thou shalt know each hidden cause, 

And see the future time. 
Try what depth the centre draws, 

And then to Heaven climb I 

Soul 

None thither mounts by the degree 
Of Knowledge but Humility. 

Chorus 

Triumph/ Triumphs / victorious soul / 
Tht world has not one pleasure more. 
The rest does lie beyond the pole ^ 
And is thine everlasting store/ 

MARVELL 



AN HYMN TO GOD THE FATHER 



Hbak me. O God, 
A broken heart 
Is my best part : 

Use still thy rod. 

That I may prove 
Therein thy love. 

If thou hadst not 
Been stem to me 
But left me free, 
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I had forgot 

Mysdf and thee. 

For sin 's so sweet 
As minds ill bent 
Rarely repent 

Until they meet 

Their punishment. 

Who more can crave 

Than thou hast done? 
That gav'st a son 

To free a slave : 

First made of nought : 
With all since l)ought. 

Sin, death, and hell. 
His glorious name 
Quite overcame : 

Yet I rebel 

And slight the same. 

But I '11 come in. 
Before my loss 
Me farther toss, 

As sure to win 

Under his cross. 



DISCIPLINE 

Throw away thy rod, 
Throw away thy wrath : 
O my God, 
Take the gentle path. 



JONSON 




DISCIPLINE 

For my heart's desire 
Unto thine is bent : 

I aspire 
To a full consent. 

Not a word or look 
I affect to own, 

But by book, 
And thy book alone. 

Though I fail, I vreep : 
Though I halt in pace, 

Yet I creep 
To the throne of grace. 

Then let wrath remove ; 
Love will do the deed : 

For with love 
Stony hearts will bleed. 

Love is swift of foot ; 
Love 's a man of war. 

And can shoot, 
And can hit from far. 

Who can 'scape his bow ? 
That which wrought on thee, 

Brought thee low, 
Needs mtist work on me. 
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Throw away thy rod ; 
Though man frailties hath 
Thou art God 
Throw away thy wrath. 



HERBERT 
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THE FAVOUR 

O THT bright looks 1 Thy glance of lore 
Shown, and but shown, me from above I 
Rare looks, that can dispense such joy 
As without wooing wins the coy. 
And makes him mourn and pine and die. 
Like a starved eaglet for thine eye. 
Some kind herbs here, though low and hr, 
Watch for and know their loving star. 
O let no star compare with thee I 
Nor any herb out-duty me. 
So shall my nights and mornings be 
Thy time to shine and mine to see. 

VAUQBAN 

THE FLOWER 

How fresh, O Lord, how sweet and dean 
Are thy returns ! ev'n as the flowers in spring ; 

To which, besides their own demean. 
The late-past frosts tributes of pleasure bring. 

Grief melts away 
Like snow in May, 
As if there were no such cold thing. 

Who would have thought my shrivd'd heart 
Could have recovered greenness ? It was gone 

Quite under ground ; as flowers depart 
To see their mother-root, when they have blown ; 

Where they together 
All the hard weather. 
Dead to the world, keep house unknown. 

These are thy wonders. Lord of power. 
Killing and quick'ning, bringing down to hell 
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And up to heaven in an hour ; 
Making a chiming of a passing-bell. 

We say amiss. 
This or that as ; 
Thy word is all, if we could spell. 

that I once past changing were, 

Fast in thy Paradise, where no flower can wither ! 

Many a spring I shoot up fair, 
Offering at heav'n, growing and groaning thither : 

Nor doth my flower 
Want a spring-shower, 
My sins and I joining together. 

But while I grow in a straight line, 
Still upwards bent, as if heav'n were mine own, 

Thy anger comes, and I decline : 
What fix>st to that ? what pole is not the zone 

Where all things bum, 
When thou dost turn, 
And the least frown of thine is shown ? 

And now in age I bud again, 
After so many deaths I live and write ; 

1 once more smell the dew and rain, 
And relish versing : O my only light. 

It cannot be 
That I am he 
On whom thy tempests fell all night. 

These are thy wonders. Lord of love. 

To make us see we are but flowers that glide : 

Which when we once can find and prove, 

Thou hast a garden for us, where to bide. 

Who would be more, 

Swelling through store. 

Forfeit their Paradise by their pride. 

HERBERT 



/ 
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THE LITANY 



In the hour of my distress. 
When temptations me oppress, 
And when I my sins confess, 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me 1 

When I lie within my bed 
Sick in heart, and sick in head, 
And with doubts discomforted, 

Sweet Spirit, comfort roe ! 

When the house doth sigh and weep, 
And the world is drowned in sleep, 
Yet mine eyes the watch do keep. 
Sweet Spirit, comfort roe I 

When the passing-bell doth toll, 
And the furies in a shoal 
Come to fright a parting soul. 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me ! 

When the tapers now bum blue, 
And the comforters are few, 
And that number more than true. 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me ! 

When the priest his last hath prayed. 
And I nod to what is said, 
'Cause my speech is now decayed. 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me ! 

When, God knows, I 'm tost about, 
Either with despair or doubt ; 
Yet, before the glass be out. 

Sweet Spirit, comfort roe 1 

When the tempter me pursu'th 
With the sins of all my youth. 
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And half damns roe with untruth. 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me ! 

When the flames and heUish cries 
Fright piine ears, and fright mine eyes, 
And all terrors me surprise, 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me ! 

When the judgment is revealed. 
And that opened which was sealed, 
When to Thee I have appealed. 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me 1 

HERRICK 



Never weather-beaten sail more willing bent to shore, 
Never tired pilgrim's limbs affected slumber more, 
Than my wearied sprite now longs to fly out of my 

troubled breast. 
O come quickly, sweetest Lord, and take my soul to 

rest ! 

Ever blooming are the joys of heaven's high Paradise, 
Cold age deafs not there our ears, nor vapour dims our 

eyes : 
Glory there the sun outshines ; whose beams the blessed 

only see. 
O come quickly, glorious Lord, and raise my sprite to 

Thee! 

CAMPION 

LAST LINES 

No coward soul is mine, 
No trembler in the world's storm-troubled sphere ; 

I see Heaven's glories shine, 
And faith shines equal, arming me from fear. 
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O God within my breast. 
Almighty, ever-present Deity ! 

Life, that in me has rest. 
As I — undying Life— have power in Thee f 

Vain are the thousand creeds 
That move men's hearts : unutterably vain ; 

Worthless as withered weeds, 
Or idlest froth amid the boundlen main, 

To waken doubt in one 
Holding so fast by thine infinity ; 

So siu'ely anchored on 
The steadfiELSt rock of immortality. 

With wide-embracing love 
Thy spirit animates eternal years, 

Pervades and broods above, 
Changes, sustains, dissolves, creates, and rears. 

Though earth and man were gone. 
And suns and universes ceased to be, 

And Thou were left alone, 
Every existence would exist in Thee. 

There is not room for Death, 
Nor atom that his might could render void : 

Thou— Thou art Being and Breath, 
And what Thou art may never be destroyed. 

EMILY BRONTi 



THE WORLD 

I SAW Eternity the other night 
Like a great ring of pure and endless light. 
All calm, as it was bright ; 



THE WORLD 
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And round beneath it, Time in hours, days, years, 

Driven by the spheres 
Like a vast shadow moved, in which the world 

And all her train were hurled. 

* 

Yet some, who all this while did weep and sing, 
And sing, and weep, soared up into the ring ; 

But most would use no wing. 
O fools, said I, thus to prefer dark night 

Before true light ! 
To live hi grots, and caves, and hate the day 

Because it shews the way, 
The way, which from this dead and dark abode 

Leads up to God ; 
A way where you might tread the sun, and be 

More bright than he 1 
But as I did their madness so discuss 

One whispered thus, 
'This ring the Bridegroom did for none provide, 

But for His bride.' 

VAUGHAN 
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THE WHITE LSLAND 

In this world, the Isle of Dreams, 
While we sit by sorrow's streams, 
Tears and terrors are our themes, 

Reciting : 



But when once from hence we fly 
More and more approaching nigh 
Unto young eternity, 

Uniting, 
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In that whiter island, where 
Things are evermore sincere ; 
Candour here, and lustre there. 

Delighting :— 

There no monstrous fancies shall 
Out of hell an horror call, 
To create, or cause at all, 

Afifrighting. 

There in calm and cooling sleep, 
We our eyes shall never steep, 
But eternal watch shall keep, 

Attending 

Pleasures such as shall pursue 
Me immortalised, and you ; 
And fresh joys, as never too 

Have ending. 

HERSICK 



B£YOND THE VEIL 

They are all gone into the world of Light ! 

And I alone sit lingering here ; 
Their very memory is fair and bright. 

And my sad thoughts doth dear. 

It glows and glitters in my cloudy breast, 
Like stars upon some gloomy grove. 

Or those faint beams in which this hill is drest. 
After the sun's remove. 

I see them walking in an air of glory, 
Whose light doth trample on my days : 

My days, which are at best but dull and hoary. 
Mere glimmering and decajrs. 
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O holy Hope ! and high Humility, 

High as the heavens above ! . 
These are your walks, and you have shewed them 
me. 

To kindle my cold love. 

Dear, beauteous Death ! the jewel of the just, 

Shining no where, but in the dark ; 
What mysteries do lie beyond thy dust ; 

Could man outlook that mark I 

He that hath found some fledged bird's nest, may 
know 

At first sight, if the bird be flown ; 
But what fair well or grove he sings in now, 

That is to him unknown. 

And yet as angels in some brighter dreams 
Call to the soul, when man doth sleep : 

So some strange thoughts transcend our wonted 
themes, 
And into glory peep. 

If a star were confined into a tomb. 
Her captive flames must needs bum there ; 

But when the hand that locked her up gives room. 
She'll shine through all the sphere. 

O Father of eternal life, and all 

Created glories under Thee ! 
Resume Thy spirit from this world of thrall 

Into true liberty. 

Either disperse these mists, which blot and fill 

My perspective, still as they pass : 
Or else remove me hence unto that hill. 

Where I shall need no glass. 

VAUGHAN 

VOL. If. Z 
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ETERNITY 



When I bethink mc on that speech whilerc 
Of Mutability, and well it weigh, 
Me seems, that though she all unworthy were 
Of the H«iav'ns' Rule ; yet, very sooth to say, 
In all things else she bears the greatest sway : 
Which makes me loathe this state of life so tickle, 
And love of things so vain to cast away ; 
Whose flowering pride, so fading and so ficUe, 

Short Time shall soon cut down with his consuming 
sickle. 

Then gin I think on that which Nature said, 
Of that same time when no more Change shall be. 
But steadfast rest of all things, firmly stay'd 
Upon the pillars of Eternity, 
That is contrair to Mutability ; 
For all that moveth doth in Change delight : 
But thence-forth all shall rest eternally 
With him that is the God of Sabbaoth hight : 

Ol that great Sabbaoth God, grant me that Sab- 
baoth's sight. 

SPENSER 



Fly, envious Time, till thou run out thy race ; 
Call on the lazy leaden-stepping hours. 
Whose speed is but the heavy plummet's pace ; 
And glut thyself with what thy womb devours. 
Which is no more than what is false and vain, 
And merely mortal dross ; 
So little is our loss, 
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So little is thy gain ! 

For when as eacb thing bad ibou hast entombed, 
And last or all thy greedy self consumed. 
Then long Elernily shall greet our bliss 
With an individual kiss : 
And Joy shsill overtake us as a flood, 
When evay thing that is sincerely good 
And perfectly divine, 

With Trulb, and Peace, and Love, shall evet shine 
About the supieme throne 
Of Him, to whose happy-making sight alone 
When once our heavenly-guided soul sball climb. 
Then, all this earthy gross ness quit. 
Attired wiih slnrs, we shall for ever sit, 
THumphing over Death, and Chance, and thec, 
OTime. 
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NOTES TO VOL. II. 



p. 3. B^ke o/tk* Duckesxtt 991-3434 with omissioas. 

P. 4. Legrttde o/Goodt IVomtn^ 4o-a69, with omissions. 

P. 8. KnigkUs TaUt zoa3-x234. It should be noted that 
Quuicer's text has been modernised as far as it was possiUe to 
do so without destroying the rhythm. 

P. 17. FatrU QueeiUt viL 6. 8^. 

P. 23. This extract is from the first *; Sestiad ' of Htr§ mmd 
L€m$uUr^ of which Marlowe wrote two and Chapman four. < 

P. 97. Tht Tragical Hittory of Dr. FauxtuSt v. 3. 

P. «8. The passages from The FatrU Qutent are to be 
found as follows :— Cave of Despair, i. ix. 33*44 ; House of 
Morpheus, i. i. 39-41 ; House of Cupid, iil xL a8, 09, 4A<'48, 
52, xiL 3. 4, 6-Z3, 19 ; Gardens of Adonis, in. vL 4S-5o ; Bower 
of Bliss, II. xiL 43-48, 50-62, 70, 71, 74-75 ; House of Pride, i. 
!▼. 4-6, 8-xa, x6, 17 ; House of Ate, iv. i. ao-as, S4 ; Temple of 
Venus, nr. x. 91-27, 29, 31, 34, 35, 37-40, 42-44, 47-53, 56, 57. 

P. 33. With this may be compared Chaucei^s desoriptioa 
iB0h€ o/the DuchesUt i53-i69>— 

* Thb mesager took leave and went 
Upon hit way, and never ne stent 
Till he come to the dark valley 
That stant betwex£ rockes tway. 
There never yet grew com ne xrass 
Ne tree, ne nought that oughtg was, 
Beast^ ne man. ne nought tilis 
Save that there were a few weUea 
Come running fro the cliflii adown 
That made a deadly sleeping soun 
And ronnen down right by a cave. 
That was under a rock ygrave 
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Amid tlM vaJley, wonder deep. 
There theie goddes ley and rieep, 
Morpheus and EcljrmpatteyTe, 
Thar was the goct of slepe's heir. 
That slepe. and did none other work.' 

P. 6i. OrcJUitrOt or a Poem of Dancing. 

P. 64. Induction to the Mirror for MagitimUt. 

P. 66. Eutkymia Raptns, the Tears of Peace, comdutio. 

P. 67. The passages from Pmraditt Lost will be foood as 
follows :— Paradise, iv. 233, 958-281 ; Hell, ii. 574-614 ; Satan 
Compared, i. x93-909, 283-298, 589-599; ii. 6a9-643; 704-790; 
939-950 ; 1011-1022, 1034-1053 ; iii. 543-566 ; iv. 977-987 ; fac 
494-5x0, 631-643 ; A Magical Palace, L 7x0-730. From Pmrmdim 
Rtgmined : — A Magical Banquet, il 339-365 ; A Vtuoo of Rone 
and Athens, iv. 44-79, 236-280. 

P. 80. Angels, Fatrii Quitntt 11. viii. 5, 6 ; PmrmOat L4$i, 
V. 247-287. 

P. 83. Arcades, 44-73. 

P. 83. Fairy Songs, Tcm/cst, v. x. 89 ; L a. 376 ; Mid- 
tmmmor Nighfs Dream^ ii. x. 3 ; iL 8. 9. 

P. 85. Romeo and Juliet^ L 4. 53-91. 

P. 97. It is perhaps unnecessary to point out that the praae 
arguments which connect the several extracts from Tki Ancitni 
Mariner are Coleridge's own. 

P. 135. Paradise Lost, iii. 573, 577-587, 593-613. 

P. X36. Eight verses are here printed of Cowley's Hymn to 
Light f out of twenty-six. 

P. X37. Knightes Tale, 633-638 ; Faerie Qucene, i. ii. i. 

Some of the finest descriptions of daybreak are given in a line 
or two, which are scarcely separable from their context. Sndb, 
for instance, are Shakespeare's : — 

* Bat see the mom In russet mantle clad '*^' 
Walks o'er the dew of jron high eesteni \S^'—{HmmUt, I. x. ii&) 
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' The gny-myd man tmiles oo the frowning niffht. 
Chequering the ea«tern clouds with streaks of lii^m ; 
And Aeclded dukness like a drunkard reels 
From forth diy's path and Titan's fiery wheds.' 

{X»im. ttnd yml. it » t.) 
' Look, the gentle day 
Before the wheels of Phoebus round about 
Dapples the drowsy east with spots of grey.'--<J/iMdk Adt, r. 3. ^Si) 

To which may be added two from Marston — 

* Is not yon gleam the shuddering mom that flakes 
IVith silver tincture the east verge of heaven T' 

{AHtonia and MeUtdm, L 3. i.) 

' For see. the dapple-grey coursers of the mom 
Beat up the light with their bright silver hooves 
And chase it through the iky:,—(tkid. il. i. i.) 

P. zag. Partuliu Lott^ iv. 598-609. 

The first stanza of the Ode to Evemng reads in the fint 
edition, ' O pensive Eve to soothe thine ear,' and * brawling ' 
for * solemn.' 

P. X31. ' It is remarkable that, excepting the Nociumml 
Reverie of Lady Winchilsea and a passage or two in the 
Windsor Forest of Pope, the poetry of the period intervening 
between the publication of the Faradise Lost and the Seeuons 
does not contain a single new image of external nature, and 
scarcely presents a familiar one from which it can be in- 
ferred that the eye of the poet had been steadily fixed upon 
his object.'— (Wordsworth, Essay in Lyrical BeUlads.) 

P. 134. Spring, IVinter^s TalSf iv. 3. z ; Sumtnet^t Leut 
Will and Testament ; opening lines di An Ode (silent should 
be silver) ; Arraignment 0/ Paris. 

P. 140. Polyolhion^ Song xiii. For the following note I am 
indebted to my friend Mr. W. Warde Fowler, Sub-Rector of 
Lincoln College, Oxford, author of ^ Year vfith the BirdSft^c 
'The Red Sparrow is the Reed Sparrow, /./. either the Reed 
warbler or Sedge warbler. The Reed Bunting is also called 
Reed sparrow, but I expect that Drayton meant one or both of 
the others. The Nope is no doubt the Bullfinch ; the word u 
still used in Staffordshire, and takes the form of Hope, Mwope, 
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and Pope in serenl ooanties. Th« Yellov-paU wuaft bk mj 
opinioD be the Yellow-hammer. Hit long is doc excdkat. Imt 
there u no other bird that will answer. The Tydk is omm* 
difficalt to identify, because the word ///, which it u obviooslir 
oocuiected with, is used of several small birds, and b mppoiad 
to mean ' small' Here one of the Tits may be nwant, but 
beyond that I cannot go. The Hecco is the Green Wood- 
pecker; the word survives in all sorts of foms, and «vn 
in New England.' 

P. 151. Crashaw's Music s Duel. 

P. 153. Paradise LosU ix. 445*4S4« 

P. 155. Paradise Regained^ iv. 409-438. 

P. 159. I'hese eight lines from Fanshawe ars rcallj two 
quatrains from different sonnets ; but I find them M pot 
toccther in Trench's Housekfiid Book. * The Butteriy * is from 
Spenser's Muiopotmos, 

P. x6x. A^pieton House, 385-392. 

P. 168. Childe Harolds PUgrimagft iv. 178, 179, ili-j, 

P. 170. Fears in Solitude^ x-xi. 

P. X7X. Britannia's Pastorals, Book i^Song a. 

P. X7a. Ap^eton House, 505-600. 

P. X74. Prometheus Unbound, iL a. 

P. X75. A passage from Epipsychidion. 

P. X77. As You Like It, iL 5. 

P. X78. These verses of the unfortunate Earl of Essex are 
said to have be«n enclosed in a letter to Queen Elisabeth from 
Ireland in 1599 (Hannah's Courtly Poets, p. 177). 'The 
Country's Recreations ' is quoted in Walton's Angler, 

P. x88. This passage from ' Lines composed a few miles 
above Tintem Abbey ' is perhaps the most typical of Words- 
worth's theory of the influence of Nature on the Mind. With 
it should be read * There was a boy— ye knew him well, ya 
cliffs ' and 'Wisdom and Spirit of the Universe,' both written 
in the year following (1799). 
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P. 193-7. Tkg Fmithful Sktphtrdesst v> z* i* x ; iii. i. 

and January. 

P. sza. From *The Nymph complaining for the Death of 
her Fawn.' 

P. aai. Tem^stf iv. z. 6o-zz8, 138-138. 

P. aa4. Winter's Tlo/r, iv. 4. 73-146, 153- 155. 

P. 334. ArceuUSf 84-109. 

P. 348. Tke Faithful Shepktrdtss^ iL x. 

P. asa. Julius Cttsar^ IL a. 3*-37 ; Mtature for Mtmtwtt, 
UL X. Z18-Z33. 

P. a6z. This Epitaph was first printed by Professor H. 
Morley. 

P. 363. Four lines are omitted from the close of Milton's 
Epitaph, 

P. 365. An interesting discussion on this poem of Gray's will 
be found in Wordsworth's Preface to the Lyrical Balladt^ and 
Coleridge's Biagraphia Litsraria^ chap. xviiL 

P. 373. Dirges, Tempest, The WhiU Devil, Tht Devifs 
Law Cate, The Maids Tragedy, Britannia's PeutcreUs^ iL x V 
Aella. In the Chatterton a few words have been modernised : 
thus ' coldness ' is printed for calneu ; and ' ouph and fairy ' 
has been substituted for ouphant fairy . 

P. 393. The first edition of Gray's Elegy was entitled * Elegy 
wrote in a Country Churchyard ; ' in the second edition ' wrote ' 
was altered to written ; perhaps in consequence of a squib of 
Byrom's, * The Passive Participles' Petition to the Printer of the 
CtntUman's Magazine.* One verse, which, after long hesita- 
tion was excised, may be quoted here ; it stood just before 
Th* Epitaph— 

* Ther« scattered oft, the earliest of the year, 

By bands unaecn, are showers of violets found ; 
The redbreast loves to build and warble there. 
And little footsteps Ughtly priat the grottiid. 
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P. 999. Parodist LMt, v. 153-308. With this may be oom- 
pared Thomson's * Hymn ' on the Seasons, and Coleridce's 
Hymn befort Sunriu in the Vale ofChamouni. 

P. 303. From Rules and Lessons in Vaughan's SiUx 
SdtUilUns, 

P. 306. Essay am Man, i. 967-380 ; Sams^u Agvm'sUs, 659- 
704 ; a93-a99 ; 1745-8. 

P. 308. Troylus and Criseyde^ v. ad Jin, 

P. 309. From a collation of the two texts printed by the 
Barly English Text Society. 

P. 3x4. Mr. A. H. Bullen discovered this beautiful fmcoMnt 
in a MS. in Christ Church Library, and printed it in his M^rt 
Lyrics frotn Eiiaahethan Song-Books, 

P. 399. Donne's poems are at present difficult to procure, bat 
the reader who is interested by these specimens will find cer- 
tain other of his religious verses in Dr. George Mac Donald's 
RngUuuts Antiphon^ by far the best Anthology of oar sacred 
poetry. 

P. 394. These two verses of Herbert are borrowed, the ooe 
from Tht Dawning^ the other from Easter \ the rest of each 
poem is marred by frigid conceits. 

P. 398. Faerie Queent^ 11. viii. i. 2. 

P. 335. We cannot but recognise in this poem of Vaughan's 
the germ of Wordsworth's great ode. 

P. 336. The rest of Ralegh's Pilgrimage is omitted, as not 
chiming with modem experience of courts of law. 

P. 354. Faerie Queene^ concluding stanas ; possibly the last 
verses Spenser wrote. By ' Sabbaoth ' he means ' Sabbath.' 

Translations do not come within the scope of this Anthology, 
or several fine versions of Psalms might have been included in 
this section, such as Sidney's 93d or 139th, and Vaughan's xo4th. 
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Absence, hear thou my protestation, . 

A child 's a plaything for an hour, 

Adieu, farewell, earth's bliss, 

A face that should content me wondrous well, 

A green and silent spot amid the hills, 

Ah I Chloris, that I now could sit, 

Ah ! I remember well, and how can I, 

Ah na To distant climes, a dreary scene. 

Ah, what avails the sceptred race ? 

Ah, what is love ? It is a pretty thing. 

Ah, what time wilt thou come ? when shall that 

Alas ! they had been friends in youth. 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 

Ail glory else besides ends with our breath, 

All kings and all their favourites. 

All places that the eye of heaven visits, 

All the flowers of the Spring, 

All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 

And did those feet in ancient time, 

And do they so? have they a sense, . 

And either tropic now, 

And first within the porch and jaws of hell. 

And for the few that only lend their ear, . 

And b there care in heaven ? And is there love 

And now all nature seemed in love ! . 

And now the storm-blast came, and he, 

And truly I would rather be struck dumb, 

And wilt thou leave me thus ? . . 

And would you see my mistress' face ? 

Anon, out of the earth, a fabric huge, 

April is in my mistress' face, 
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Ariel to Miranda : Take, .... 
Art thou poor, yet hast thou golden slumbers f 
As careful merchants do expecting standi . 
A ship is floating in the harbour now, 
As I in hoary winter's night stood shivering 

snow, 

As it fell upon a day 

Ask me no more whither do stray, 

A slun: ber did my spirit seal, 

As one who long in populous city pent, 

A stately palace built of squared brick, 

As virtuous men pass mildly away, . 

As when a scout through dark and desert ways, 

As you came from the holy land. 

At her fair hands how have I grace entreated, 

At last a soft and solemn>breathing sound. 

At midnight by the stream I roved, . 

Ac the comer of Wood Street, when daylight 

Awake, iEolian lyre, awake. 

Awake, awake, my Lyre ! . 

Awake, sad heart, whom sorrow ever drowns, 

A widow bird sate mourning for her Love, 

Ay me, poor soul, whom bound in sinful chains, 

Before her flew aflliction girt in storms. 

Behold her, single in the field, . 

Behold, within the leafy shade, . 

Beside his head there sat a fair young man. 

Be wise to-day ! 'tis madness to defer. 

Bid me to live, and I will live, . . 

Blest pair of Syrens, pledges of Heaven's joy, 

Blow, blow, thou winter wind, . 

Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 

Brown is my love, but graceful, . 

But whither, fnir Maid, do you go ? . 

By this the Northern waggoner had set, . 

By this, though deep ihe evening fell. 

Call for the robin redbreast and the wren. 

Care-charming Sleep, thou easer of all woes, 

Ctores, most bounteous lady, thy rich leas. 
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Forroundabout the wmlUyclodied were, . H- js 

Four ways they flying march, along the banks, S. 6g 

From Harmony, from hearenly Hannooy, L 9^ 

From onremembered ages we iL iiy 

Fall fiithom five thy father lies, ••..&. ayj 

Get np, get up for shame, the blooming mora, . iL 135 

Give me a spirit that on life's rough sea, . . . L 153 

Give me my scallop-shell of quiet, . . . . U. 338 

Give me those flowers there, Dorcas— Reveieod Sin, H. aa^ 

Glide tt^ ye silver floods, B. 1^4 

Go, lovely Rose, H. !$• 

Good Muse, rock me asleep, |]« warn 

Gorbo, as thou cam'st this way, . . . . H. aiy 

Go, Soul, the body's guest, i. tyS 

Great, good, and just ! could I but rate, . . . L 133 

Had we but world enough and time L S3 

Hail, holy Light, offspring of Heaven first-born, L 179 

Hail thou, my native soil ! thou blessed fdoC, . . L aig 

Hail to thee, blithe Spirit ! H. 143 

Happy the man, whose wish and care, . . . iL 185 

Happy those early days, when I ii. 335 

Happy were he could finish forth his fate, IL 178 

Hard by the gates of hell her dwelling is, . . iL 5a 

Hark ! hark ! the lark at heaven's gate sings, . . L ax 

Hark, how the birds do sing, iL 315 

He above the rest in shape and gesture, . iL jx 

Hear me, O God iL 343 

He has outsoared the shadow of our night, . L 093 

He making speedy way through spersid ur, iL 3* 

Hence, all you vain delights, L 173 

Hence is't that I am carried towards the west, . iL 3M 

Hence, loathed Melancholy, L 197 

Hence vain deluding joys, ...... L X3« 

He or she that hopes to gain, L 09 t 

Here, when precipitate Spring with one light bound, U. 946 

Her eyes the glow-worm lend thee, .... L 83 

Her supple breast thrills out, iL xst 

He scarce had ceased when the superior fiend, . iL jx 

He that is weary let him sit, iL 3«6 
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Ht that of such a heiglit hath built his mind, 

Ht the gay garden round abont doth fly, . 

His g(^den locks time hath to silver turned, 

How fresh, O Lord, how sweet and clean, 

How happy is he bom and taught, 

How ill doth he deserve a Lover's name, . 

How many thousand of my poorest subjects, 

How sleep the brave who sink to rest. 

How sweet I roamed from field to field 

How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank 1 

How vainly men themselves amaze, 

I am called Childhood, in play is all my mind, 

I am this fountain's God. Below, 

I arise from dreams of thee, 

I ask no kind return of love, 

I cannot ope mine eyes, .... 

I cannot reach it ; and ray striving eye, , 

I dreamed that as I wandered by the way, 

If all the pens that ever poets held, . 

If all the world and love were young, 

If as I have, you also do, .... 

If aught of oaten stop, or pastoral song, . 

If I had but two little wings, 

If there were dreams to sell, 

If to be absent were to be, 

I have a garden of my own, 

I have examined and do find, 

I have had playmates, I have had companions, 

I lay as dead, but scarce chained were my ears, 

In a drear*nighted December, . 

In ample space under the broadest shade. 

In a valley of this restless mind. 

In crystal towers and turrets richly set. 

In lapse to God though thus the world remains. 

In my former days of bliss, 

I now think Love is rather deaf than blind. 

In silent gaze the tuneful choir among. 

In such a night, when every louder wind, . 

In the hour of my distress, 
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Love not me for comely grace, .... 
Lovers and madmen have such seething brains, 
Love seeketh not itself to please, 
Love, thoo art absolute, sole Lord, . 
Madam, withouten many words, 
If an is his own star, and the soul that can, 
Many a green isle needs must be. 
Many are the sayings of the wise. 
Meanwhile the adversary of God and man. 
Memory, hither come, .... 

Merry Margaret, 

Me io oft my fancy drew 

Methought€ thus that it was May, . 

Midst others of less note came one frul form. 

Mortality, behold and fear ! . . . 

Mother of Hermes and still youthful Maia ! 

My dear and only love, I pray, . 

My genius spreads her wing. 

My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains, 

My heart leaps up when I behold. 

My love in her attire doth shew her wit, . 

My lute, awake, perform the last. 

My silks and fine array, .... 

My true love hath my heart, and I have his. 

Music, when soft voices die. 

Nature, that framed us of four elements, . 

Never weather-beaten sail more willing bent to 

No cloud, no relique of the sunken day, 

No coward soul is mine. 

Nor delayed the winged saint, . 

No scene that turns with engines strange. 

No spring, nor summer's beauty, hath such grace. 

Now came still Evening on, and Twilight gray. 

Now each creature joys the other, . 

Now entertain conjecture of a time, . 

Now hath Flora robbed her bowers, . 

Now have I then such a condition, . 

Now sleep, and tuce thy rest, . 

Now that the winter 's gone, the earth has lost. 
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Now the bright morning-star, day's harbinger, 

Now the golden Mom alolt. 

Now wmter nighu enlarge, 

Not a dmm was heard, not a funeiml note. 

Not Iris in her pride and bravery, . 

O blessed letters I that combine in one, . 

O blithe new-comer ! I have heard, . 

O'er the smooth enamelled green, 

O fMthless world, and thy most faithless part, 

Of jet, or pcMphyry, or that white stone, . 

Of Nelson and the North, .... 

Oft in the stilly night, .... 

Oh, Friendship, cordial of the human breast, 

O hard condition ! twin-bom with greatness. 

Oh how comely it is, and how reviving, . 

O nustress mine, where are you roaming? . 

On a day (alack the day !X ... 

One word is too often profaned. 

On Hellespont, guilty of true love's blood, 

O no, belov'd, I am most sure, . 

O Rose, thoa art sick I . . . . 

Oroheus with his lute made trees, 

O sing unto my roundelay, 

O that those lips had language ! Life has passed, 

O, then, I see Queen Mab hath been with you, 

Other slow arts entirely keep the brain, . . 

O Thou by Nature Uught, .... 

Oh, thou that swtng'st upon the waving ear, 

O thoo whose fancies from afar arc brought, 

O thou undaunted daughter of desires 1 

O thy bright looks ! thy glance of love. 

Over hill, over dale, .... 

O wearisome condition of humanity I 

O what can ail thee, Knight-at-arms, 

O wild west wind, thou breath of Autumn* 

O World 1 O Life ! O Time ! . . . 

Our birth is but a sleep, and a forgetting. 

Our revels now are ended ; these our actors. 

Pack clouds away, and welcome day. 
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Sweetest love, I do not go, 

Sweet U the breath of mom, her rising sweet, . 

Sweet love, mine only treasure 

Sweetest of sweets, I thank you : when displeamre. 

Sweetest Saviour, if my soul, .... 

Sweet dreams form a shade, .... 

Swifter far than summer's flight. 

Stem Daughter of the Voice of God ! 

Sure thou didst flourish once t and many spriogt. 

Take, oh take those lips away 

Tell me not, Sweet, I am unkind, 

The ample proposition that hope makes, . 

The busy lark e, messager of day, 

The budding floweret blushes at the light, 

The city which thou seest, no other deem, 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, . 

I'he current, that with gentle murmur glides, . 

The damask meadows and the crawling streams. 

The dew no more will weep. 

The forward youth that would appear. 

The frost performs its secret ministry, 

The fountains mingle with the river, . 

llie glories of our blood and state. 

The golden gates of Sleep unbar. 

The golden Sun, in splendour likest Heaven, . 

The heavens thenuelves, the planets and this centie, 

T*he keener tempests come ; and fuming dun, . 

The lark now leaves his wat'ry nest. 

The lopped tree in time may grow again, . 

The man of life upright 

Thence passing forth, they shortly do arrive, . 
Thence to the Circle of the Moon she clamb, . 
Then walked they to a grove, but near at hand, 
The path through which that lovely twain, 
The rapid radiance instantaneous strikes. 
The rarer pleasure is it is more sweet, . . 
There be none of Beauty's daughters. 
Inhere is a jewel which no Indian mines, . 
There is a pleasure in the pathless woods. 
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Time is the feathered thing, 

Timdy Uouora, infant (air, 

nmc'f glory is to calm contending kings, 

lis better in a play be Agamemnon, 

'Tis the middle of night by the castle dock. 

To draw no envy, Shakespeare, on thy name, 

Toll for the Itrave ! 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow. 

To the ocean now I fly, 

'Twas at the royal feast for Persia won. 

Twice or thrice had I loved thee, 

Tyrian dye why do you wear, . 

Underneath this sable hearse, . 

Under the greenwood tree. 

Verse, a breeze 'mid bloiisoms straying. 

Walk with thy fellow-creatures : note the hush, 

Was this the face that launched a thousand ships. 

Weep no more, nor sigh, nor groan, . 

Weep with me, all you that read. 

Weighing the steadfastness and sute. 

Welcome, welcome ! do I sing, .... 

Well I If the Hard was weather-wise who made, 

Well then ! 1 now do plainly see, 

We watched her breathing thru' the night, 

We were two lads that thought there was no more, 

What needs complaints, 

What needs my Shakespeare for his honoured bones 

What 's he that wishes so? 

When d.inbdils begin to peer 

When death shall Miatch us from these kids. 
When God at first made man, .... 
When, goddetis, thou lift'st up thy wakened head. 
When I bethink me on that speech whilere. 

When I go musing all alone 

When I survey the bright 

When love with unconfmed wings, . 
When Music, heavenly maid, was young. 
When raging love with extreme pain. 
When Reason's lamp, which like the sun in sky. 
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When passion's trance is overpast, .... L 56 

When Phoebus lifts his head out of the winter's wave, 0. 140 

When the British warrior queen, .... i. 908 

When the world is burning, iL laa 

Where art thou, my beloved son, .... i. 104 

Where the remote Bermudas ride, . . . . L ajg 

Where shall the lover rest, L 46 

Where sleeps the north wind when the south in^Hres, L 60 

Where the bee sucks, there suck I, . . . iL 83 

Whether on Ida's shady brow, L 999 

While thus he spake the angelic squadron bright, . ii 75 

Who can live in heart so glad ii 909 

Who is it that this dark night, i* 34 

Who is the happy Warrior? Who is he, . . . L 154 

Who is the honest man ? 1.151 

Who is Silvia? what is she, >• 13 

Who makes the last a pattern for next year, i. 146 

Who shall awake the Spartan pipe, . . . . i, 907 

Why came I so untimely forth, L 94 

With margerain gentle, i* X3 

Within the soul a faculty abides, . . . . i. 156 

Woods, hills, and rivers now are desolate, . . ii. 977 

Wouldst thou hear what man can say, . . . ii. 960 

Ye Qouds I that far above me float and pause, . . L 907 

Ye distant spires, ye antique towers, . . . . L I90 

Ye have been fresh and green, it x6i 

Ye learned sisters, which have oftentimes, . . i* 73 

Ye mariners of England, L 944 

Yet have these wonders want, which want compassion, L 999 

Yet if His Majesty, our sovereign^ord, • . . iL 3x4 

Yet once more, O ye laurels, and once more, . . iL 980 

You brave heroic minds L 9x9 

You meaner beauties of the night, . . . . i. 997 

You spotted snakes, with double tongue, • . . iL 84 
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Love's Looking-Glass 

A Volume of Poems. 
By the Authors of * Love in Idleness. ' 

' A little volume of poems entitled " Love in Idlencas,** 
published a few yean ago by three Oxford frieodf— Mr. J. 
W. Mackail, Mr. H. C Beeching, and Mr. J. B. Nidiolft-And 
beiag speedily appreciated by all lovers of gracefiil and tdiolariy 
verufication, it soon went out of print. The three writers now 
reappear in the same association in " Love's LookinK^hM," 
which contains the original poems, together with many addi- 
tions. . . . The volume should prove as attractive as its pre- 
decessor, for the new poems it contains are not less icholariy, 
melodious, and graceful than the old.' — Timet. 

' This delightful volume of verse. ... All the verse is foil of 
an academic spirit, but it is that spirit in its hi^ipiast laood, 
without a touch of pedantry or artificiality. '--^/er/k/^r. 
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